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 . BUILD A HOME 


The article which appeared in last week’s issue on 
the recently started ‘‘Buy a Home Movement’’ has 
aroused a great deal of interest and many inquiries 
have been received for suggestions as to why people 
should buy a home, and here are a few of the reasons: 


The first requisite of a family is an abiding place, but 
that place is not necessarily a home. The word can 
not be applied to quarters temporarily occupied whether 
a house or a hotel. A home must have a measure of 
permanency. The average family that owns a home 
will say that it will become independent of salary and 
will establish a permanent buying power that the rent- 
ing family seldom has. 

Every man ought to have some ambition. The man 
who makes good always has his share and that ambi- 
tion ought to bend toward good citizenship, which 
means, among other things, the accumulation of enough 
property to afford reasonable financial stability. The 
ownership of a home is the first step in the process. 

Chief among the considerations that should present 
themselves to the average family is the influence of a 
home on children. The spirit of pride in the home and 
family, one of the strongest elements in character 
building, is fostered and enhanced only when there is 
a real home, a permanent home, one that children can 
regard as ‘‘our home.’’ 

Thrift is everywhere regarded as a virtue. In Amer- 
ica thrift is not a national trait, but it should be. Years 
of labor and saving for a home teach thrift and inspire 
that business sense that many of us lack. 

Home ownership has its influence on public affairs 
of the community. A man who does not own prop- 
erty is apt to show an influence in public affairs 
in proportion to his lack of investment. Let a man 
acquire a home, and see the difference in his attitude. 
A real home is an inspiration. It is an incentive to 
good citizenship, an anchor for the family, and finally 
a cornerstone of the community’s life and solidity. 


The home owning spirit is the spirit that develops the 
community. Failure to apply the community develop- 
ment and home loving principle means mold and cob- 
webs. It means a superabundance of old inhabitants 
and the constant migration of young men and women 
to newer fields where communities are interested in 
the idea that ‘‘our’’ town is the best town largely 
because most of the folks in our town own their own 
homes. 


The ownership of homes makes for the spirit of co- 
dperation for the good of the community, based upon 
full appreciation of the fact that no man’s real success 
can be built upon the failure of those around him. Of 
the lasting impressions that one gains upon going to 
a new town are the character of its inhabitants and 
the character of the houses that they live in. One can 
very quickly tell whether the town is a home owning 
town or not, and the first impression is that one does 
not want to make his home in such a community. With 
one’s money invested among people who are satisfied 
with the poorer conditions such as are always to be 
found in the community where the inhabitants do not 
own their homes the chances are that the investor 
will take an early train looking for a more promising 
location. 

One of the safest and biggest profit saving invest- 
ments any young couple could make today is a home. 
Money spent that way in a fixed place can always be 
realized, and the comfort derive: therefrom can not be 
measured in dollars and cents. Better decide to anchor 
today and join the ranks of home builders and tomor- 
row your chest will measure six inches larger in the 
possession of a home. It works wonders. 

The people who today own their own homes have 
shown their confidence in the community in the past 
by investing their savings in that community. They 
are the substantial citizens of the community. The 
small investments that they began have grown to 
large and substantial investments, and while they were 
saving their investments and had them in homes their 
eredit was always good and tided them over whenever 
difficulty arose. Confidence, one of the essentials of 


success, comes from the knowledge of ownership of 
a home. 

This movement of ‘‘ Buy a Home’? is in its broadest 
sense worthy of the support of everyone interested in 
the future of this country, Unless we go forward we 
must recede. There is no possibility of a town or com- 
munity remaining in a state of arrested development. 
It will either grow or decay. Join in 
and make it grow. 


THE DOLLAR. 
AT THE DOOR 


home building 
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One day a silver dollar sought 
A lodging in the town, 

The cheery ring of silver brought, 
Intent to settle down. 

The fellow it was first to sight 
Was one, I’m sad to say, 

Who did not hasten to invite 
The coin in town to stay. 


This most unpatriotic man, 
Instead of being glad 
To aid the dollar in the plan 
To help the town it had, 
The dollar sent afar to roam 
In other regions then— 
And never to his town or home 
That dollar came again. 
$ 
Another dollar also came, 
But met a man more kind— 
A fellow with a diff’rent name, 
More patriotic mind. 
He asked it in, he bade it stay 
And help the town to grow; 
And never more it roamed away 
Or cared afar to go. 


From house to house that dollar went 
And labored for the -good 

Of ev’ry man to whom ’twas sent 
And all the neighborhood. 

It helped the farmer’s field to till, 
To swing the woodsman’s ax, 
To build the church upon the hill 

And pay the village tax. 
_$ $ $ 
Next time a dollar comes to town 
Let’s greet it with a cheer; 
Don’t send it off or turn it down, 
But let it settle here— 
For ev’ry dollar come to roost 
In home or farm or store 
Is one more dollar come to boost 
The town a little more! 
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Money invested in a home brings a reward that can 
not be measured in dollars and cents. There is a satis- 
faction in knowing that one has a home when possibly 
all other investments fail. It gives him a feeling of 
security and demands the recognition of his fellow 
men, because by building he shows his faith in the 
future of the community. 


The great fight of our ancestors for independence in 
1776 was successful because of their love for home. 
It was the greatest home building campaign ever 
launched in any country, and its momentum is still 
carrying us along the same road because we know that 
the home is the backbone of our nation. In other 
words, it is our platform regardless of party, and be- 
cause of the sacred feeling we have for our homes. 
The planning and building of one give all frll red- 
blooded Americans a pleasure almost beyond expression. 


‘*There is no place like home’’ is a well known say- 
ing. Home is a good place to live. It is a good place 
to trade.. The communities that believe in keeping 
their dollars at home are the thriving communities. 
Build a home and thrive. 

There are dreams we dream in the days of youth 
That are wonderful dreams of joy, 

lor there comes no dream like the hopes that gleam 
Thru the heart and mind of a boy. 


But the dearest dream of the dreams we dream 
As the tangled path we roam 

Is the dream appears in later years, 
When we dream our dream of a home. 

Of all worldly interests the making of a home should 
be the first in the mind of the head of a family. The 
home is the rallying place for all those of one flesh 
and blood who are united by the strongest of human 
ties. In the home are inspired all hopes of advance- 
ment, all plans for progress and all aspirations after 
higher things. 

Washington Irving said: ‘‘I value this delicious 
home feeling as one of the choicest gifts a parent can 
bestow. ’’ 

‘‘Are you not surprised to find how independent of 
money peace of conscience is, and how much happiness 
can be condensed in the humblest home?’’ 


‘‘To be happy at home is the ultimate result of all 
ambition, the end to which every enterprise and labor 
tends, and of which every desire prompts the prosecu- 
tion.’’ 


In no way is the public spirit of a town’s population 
more accurately determined than by the charaeter of 
its public buildings, public works and public institu- 
tions; and the person who is utterly devoid of public 
spirit would not knowingly invest his money in a com- 
munity composed of citizens like himself. When invest- 
ing his money away from home he knows well enough 
the value of public spirit as manifested in the building 
of good churches, good schools, good roads and good 
stores; but he somehow can not see its value at home, 
and he will oppose with his vote and influence every 
public improvement that involves expense to him. 


The home is essentially a human institution. All 
human institutions are open to improvement. The home 
is too important a factor in human life to be left be- 
hind in the march of events; its influence is too wide, 
too deep, too general for us to ignore. 


Home—with all that the sweet word meais; home 
for each of us, in its best sense; yet shorn of inordi 
nate expenses, freed of grinding labors, open to the 
blessed currents of progress that lead and list us all— 
this we may have and keep for all time. 

Imagine a nation of homeless men, a nation deserv- 
ing the epithet ‘‘the homeless people;’’ what would 
it have to preserve, what to fight for? And however 
given to peace we all may be, in the last analysis the 
test of a nation’s fitness to live is that it will fight for 
its life. Wipe out the home and the whole structure 
totters and falls. 

Jacob A. Riis says: ‘‘ Upon the home rests our moral 
character; our civic and political liberties are grounded 
there; virtue, manhood, citizenship grow there. Amer- 
ican citizenship in the long run will be, must be, what 
the American home is,’’ 
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California White Pine Lumber | 


The wood that has no substitute. 





Retail Yard and Factory Trade 


Easy to Work. Easy on Tools. Will stay placed. 


Bevel Siding and Lath 


That have no equal. 


PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT 


Will outlast the structure. 





Send for delivered prices and grading rules. 


Weed Lumber Co., 


Manufacturers of the Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. 








We have several million Feet 
of choice 


Northern and Southern 


Hardwoods 


Dry and about to become dry. Our 
grades and service will please you. 


We wish 


Dry Items «nce Promptly 


150 M’ 1”’ Mill Run Black Ash. 
500 M’ 1” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple. 

50 M’ 2”’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. Sap Gum. 

30 M’ 1”’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. Qtd. White Oak. 
45 M’ 1”’ No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, »322:"s... Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers 


Weed, California 


Weed and Quality are Synonymous. 





HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


30 M ft. 2x4— 9’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 


/ 20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 


70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—-10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
75 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 








“ea 100 M ft. 1x4—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
ma 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
milled. 5 125 M ft. 1x8—8/16' Mer. Hemlock. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 














= NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
















Reervation Stock 
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Silos Should Be Provided Farmers Along 
With Blooded Stock 


Many movements have been inaugurated to provide 
farmers with blooded stock, but so far few efforts have 
been made to go further and see that once blooded stock 
is in the hands of the farmer it is treated in the best 
manner. Yet the one is as essential as the other. 
Therefore the plan of Houston (Tex.) bankers to lend 
money for the erection of silos to the farmers within 
twenty-five miles of the city is worthy of careful con- 
sideration and emulation. 

The bankers of Houston recently got behind a move- 
ment to raise $100,000 to be used in making loans to 
farmers for the purchase of blooded dairy stock. This 


‘ fund is called the Houston Dairy Loan Fund. The 


backers found that it was impossible to lend all of it 
for the purchase of blooded stock, but after an investi- 
gation decided that it is as important that silos be 
built to feed the stock in the hands of the farmers as 
that more be’ acquired. With the silo there is a good 
profit in milch cows; without the silo a loss is almost 
inevitable. 

In making loans from the Houston Dairy Loan Fund 
the borrower is charged 6 percent interest. Loans will 
be made on long time. The security must be first 
class. These are the only stipulations regarding any 
loan made from the fund. Certainly any reliable farm- 
er within twenty-five miles of Houston who is in need 
of a silo and does not take advantage of this offer is 
to be blamed. Lumbermen, also, are presented with a 
splendid opportunity to see that every one of these 
farmers is provided with a wooden silo, and it is safe 
to say that they will not overlook the opportunity pre- 
sented. 

The idea is worthy of national application. When 
loans are made to farmers for the purchase of blooded 
stock the loans are made because the farmers have not 
the necessary funds. Why provide the farmer with 
blooded stock and neglect to see that he is provided 


with necessities such as silos that enable the maximum 
profit to be secured from the investment? To supply 
nothing but the blooded stock is similar to buying a 
man a $100 suit of clothes and then allowing him to 
sleep in the street. 





One Way of Getting Settlers on Cut-over 
Lands 


About six years ago an irrigation corporation in the 
far West found itself in a bad way financially. It had 
several thousand acres of irrigated land upon its hands 
for which it could find no buyers, and part of it was 
planted in young orchards that the company itself was 
not in a financial condition to carry to the bearing stage. 
The theories of easy wealth that had led to the wide 
promotion of irrigation projects had not worked out 
well in practice, and this was partly due to the fact 
that many settlers who bought irrigated land on time 
were inexperienced and made a failure of the effort. In 
this situation the company adopted the idea of leasing 
its land, either in additonal tracts to the settlers al- 
ready on the project or to additional settlers, furnish- 
ing the water and taking one-third of the crop in pay- 
ment. This method was developed until now the entire 
project is a success, and instead of maintaining a 
land selling organization that had cost it about 30 
percent of the sales of land it has let the sales largely 
take care of themselves at a cost of about 3%4 percent. 
Under the lease system the people who are not suc- 
cessful drop out, and only those who prove themselves 
fitted for irrigated farming continue under the leasing 
system, and eventually become purchasers. 

This story is interestingly told by the president of 
the improvement company in a recent issue of the 
Engineering News-Record, and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN mentions it only because it appears to afford an 
excellent suggestion for the development of cutover 
timberland. In many instances what is really needed 
is a demonstration of the fitness of these lands for 
agriculture and not under expert management as an 
experimental farm, but in the hands of actual settlers. 
Instead of allowing such lands to lie idle year after year 
the owners could well afford to offer them for lease at 
a very nominal rental for the purpose of attracting 
settlers, and with settlers once on the land and making 
an actual success of farming the sale of the land in 
good time will follow as a matter of course. 

There is of course the question of farm buildings and 
improvements to be taken care of and the settler would 
hardly care to assume the expense of these unless upon 
long time lease, and even then, in many instances, 
would be financially unable to do so. Undoubtedly, 
however, some assistance along this line could be se- 
cured by the owners thru the provison of the Farm 
Loan act to a reasonable extent, and thus a practicable 
plan could be worked out that would not prove a 
burden to anyone. 

_This subject is of increased importance at this time 
because of the great necessity for increasing our agri- 
cultural production and is of especially timely interest 
because of the conference on cut-over lands in progress 
this week at New Orleans, La., whose proceedings are 
published on pages 30, 31 and 44 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This year, if any year, is the 
time to put our idle cut-over timberland suitable for agri- 
culture to practical use. 





Suggestions in Scientific Retail Lumber 
Selling 


Scientific salesmanship, properly enough, is receiving 
a great deal of attention from retail lumbermen. But 
some retailers in their joy over discovering a new help 
to opulence have leaned too heavily on the scientific part 
of the new creation, to the detriment of the salesman- 
ship end. In their zeal they have fallen into one or both 
of two errors: considering the sale from their own rather 
than from the customer’s view point, and leaning too 
hard on forceful selling talk while the deal is being 
made. 

All retailers of experience realize that the great bulk 
of their sales are of a more or less casual nature. A man 
whom they don’t think of as a prospect discovers that 
he needs something and comes in and asks for it. Only 
a comparatively small percent is open to direct selling 
pressure; and while this percent is important many 
salesmen get the idea from articles on scientific salesman- 
ship that it is much greater than it is, and they try to 
stretch every one-base hit into a home run, with serious 


_ and unfortunate results to themselves. 


If deciding that every customer wants. something 
different or something more than he asks for is dangerous 
the practice of rubbing it in with forceful selling talk 
doesn’t help matters much, In dealing with the percent 


open to selling pressure an unprovoked and unprepared 
for assault of selling talk is scarcely more scientific or 
efficient than kicking a reluctant calf in the ribs to 
make it drink, 

The science in selling consists largely of a thoro 
preparation by advertising and a thoro and sympathetic 
understanding of the customer’s point of view so that 
telling arguments and suggestions can be presented 
briefly and casually and in a spirit of both apparent and 
real friendship and of well wishing. The iron hand of 
salesmanship must be very thoroly covered with the 
velvet glove of tact. 





THE USE of sawdust in sweeping compounds, a use 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has several times men- 
tioned in discussing the utilization of sawdust, has now 
come under the attention of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. It has adopted standards for sweeping com- 
pounds, dividing them into non-combustible, non-flamma- 
ble and slow burning, and in the slow-burning class has 
adopted a standard requiring that the compound shall 
contain not less than 60 percent of non-combustible 
ingredients and not over 12 percent of oil. It follows 
from this standard that such a compound can not con- 
tain over 28 percent of sawdust in order to be approved 
by this organization. 
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Using the Rural School as a Community 
Center 


At a recent conference on rural education held in Lin- 
coln, Neb., participated in by representatives of central 
and western States, from Ohio to California, and from 
Minnesota to Alabama, two live topics were discussed that 
hitherto have received attention in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

One of these was the recommendation for the building 
of a home for the teacher upon school property as the 
best practical solution of the boarding problem for the 
teacher. 

The other was the systematic use of the schoolhouse 
as a social and civie center for the community, and the 
development of a systematic community organization to 
work along these lines. The further interesting sugges- 
tion was also made that a laboratory farm of five or more 
acres should be connected with the school for the purpose 
of directing the minds of the children along more prac- 
tical lines of agricultural education. 

This conference was held under the management of 
the United States Bureau of Education, and these two 
practically unanimous recommendations of the conference 
have therefore special significance. 





A “Beautify Your Home” Campaign Will 
Help Increase Lumber Sales 


Early spring is the house cleaning period of the year. 
It is the time when buildings are repaired, when addi- 
tions are made and plans for new buildings are worked 
out. With the coming of spring the mind of the aver- 
age person turns to thoughts of improvements and is 
usually receptive to suggestions for building improve- 
ments. This attitude of the mind is being capitalized 
by the cement industry in spring publicity campaigns. 
An excellent example of this is the ‘‘Beautify Your 
Home’’ contest being conducted in Muscatine, Iowa, 
by a large cement manufacturer. This companys sug- 
gests many ways in which the house and surroundings 
may be improved and beautified by a particular brand 
of cement and is offering a prize of $300 to the person 
who produces the most attractive effect by the use of 
this brand of cement. Such a campaign naturally in- 
creases the sale of cement and helps the people to an 
understanding of how even this material may be used 
to improve the appearance of houses. Incidentally it 
shows that cement manufacturers are actively at work 
on plans tending to overcome the natural ugliness of a 
cement building. 

Retail lumbermen ought to find it extremely profit- 
able to conduct similar campaigns. There are few 
houses in which small changes will not improve the 
home attractiveness or add to the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the inmates. If such changes are tactfully sug- 
gested to them by the lumbermen the sales of lumber can 
be materially increased. If the people use lumber for 
one purpose they will use it for all purposes. Sleeping 
porches are proved to be more and more a necessity. 
Houses are few and far between to which sleeping 
porches can not be added with little trouble and little 
expense. Then rose bushes trained up over a solid 
trelliswork of wood add much to the appearance of 
yards and there are hundreds of other avenues that can 
be developed for lumber at this period of the year if 
retailers will get out and acquaint the people with just 
what can be done with little expense and effort. The 
offering of small prizes for those who succeed in mak- 
ing the most attractive improvements will also greatly 
stimulate interest in the community in the use of 
wood. 





Our National Program for Wooden Ship 
Building. 


During the last week the Shipping Board’s program 
of building a fleet of 1,000 wooden ships was definitely 
approved by President Wilson and plans are complete 
for beginning active operation at once and for eom- 
pleting the first vessels in about five months. By Oecto- 
ber, it is expected, the nation’s shipyards will be turn- 
ing out these vessels at the rate of two or three a day, 
or 200,000 tons monthly. Their individual carrying ca- 
pacities will range from 3,000 to 3,600 tons. Details 
of the Shipping Board program are published in a 
telegraphed story published on page 38 of this issue. 

Congress has already authorized $50,000,000 for this 
program, which contemplates the building of these 
ships by the Government, to be leased to private ship- 
ping concerns. Payment will be made to the builders 
from month to month, as work progresses. 

This program means a very material demand for lum- 
ber. It is stated that about 15 percent of the cost of 
the completed vessels will represent the cost of the 
lumber going into them, which means a lumber bill 
of $7,500,000 on the total appropriation of $50,000,000. 
The lumber will be furnished in the form of standard- 
ized parts, greatly lessening the work of fabricating 
after the material reaches the shipyards. This feature 
is of particular interest inasmuch as efforts along this 
line in the construction of buildings have hitherto been 
frustrated by the trade unions. In the rush construe- 
tion of a war munitions building a year ago the builder 


conceived the idea of having the materials for the 
wooden roof trusses cut at the proper angle at the 
mill instead of being square butted. This resulted in 
his having to pay a heavy fine to the unions, who 
claimed this as carpenter labor on a job. 

The present estimate is that about 60 percent of the 
tonnage of these Government constructed wooden 
vessels will be produced in Pacifie coast shipyards, the 
remainder being divided chiefly between the East and 
the South, altho the shipyards upon the Great Lakes 
will by no means be idle. Lake shipping in particular 
is greatly needed at the present time, inasmuch as the 
lakes have been depleted of vessels, which have been 
sent down to the Panama Canal to engage in ocean 
transportation. 





Much Lumber Will Be Needed Properly 
to Conserve Crops 


Careful estimates show that the United States will have 
to produce 200,000,000 bushels more wheat this year than 
last year, if an equal amount is to be exported and con- 
sumed within the nation. This points out strongly the 
fact that the United States must not allow anything to 
interfere with the production of crops this year, especially 
because humanity and a common cause render necessary 
the supplying of a large portion of Europe with provi- 
sions for the aggressive prosecution of the war. 

Approximately 900,000 acres more of lana was sown in 
winter wheat last fall than in the preceding fall, but 
bad weather conditions have unquestionably done much to 
overcome the extra planting. In this connection the 
United States Department of Agriculture, banks, rail- 
roads, universities and big corporations thruout the coun- 
try are advocating that everything possible be done to 
help the farmer produce unusually large erops. 

European nations claim that the United States is 
wasteful in the use of crops, and this statement certainly 
has a measure of truth behind it when one considers that 
last year many bushels of wheat and other crops were 





SUBJECT: “THE LUMBER INDUSTRY” 


Within the last few days the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has received two requests of the 
same character from lumbermen in two different 
cities each of whom is a member of the local 
Rotary Club. Each is to make a talk before 
the club on ‘‘The Lumber Industry’’ and wishes 
to tell as much as possible regarding it in the 
allotted time. 

Such opportunities for giving information 
about this great industry to business men in 
other lines frequently present themselves and 
should be made the most of. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN therefore offers a prize of $20, 
and second and third prizes of $10 and $5, for 
the best essays of not over 1,500 words upon this 
subject, and will arrange for and later announce 
competent and impartial judges for the contest. 
It will close June 15. 











spoiled by exposure to the elements. Any person raised 
on a farm or that has had anything to do with the han- 
dling of produce realizes the vast waste in normal times. 
This waste must be eliminated as much as possible this 
year. Produce has to be stored in properly prepared 
warehouses in order to keep. This naturally calls for the 
use of much lumber not only on farms but probably in 
all communities where farmers may bring even a small 
excess of produce to a railroad center and have it stored. 
Retail lumbermen will not only find the advocating of 
such a plan an easy means of increasing the volume of 
business but at the same time the rendering of a patriotic 
service to the country. 





Characteristics of Asphalt “When Ap- 
plied to Any Surface” 


A recent issue of the Quarterly of the National Fire 

Protection Association in an apparently unconscious way 
made a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
asphalt shingle. In a review of the hazards of asphalt 
plants a quotation is made from Von Schwartz’s ‘‘Fire 
and Explosion Risks,’’ of which the following is a 
portion : 
: A special warning must be uttered with regard to the 
inflammability and consequent ignitability of asphalt when 
applied to any surface. Tho inflammable, asphalt does not 
burn with readiness; nevertheless, burning asphalt forms a 
very dangerous disseminator of flame, the more so because it 
is difficult to extinguish. All articles that have been coated 
with asphalt, more particularly as a protection against mois- 
ture or decay, thereby acquire a high fire risk, and this work 
must not be performed near any open fire or lights. 

This statement would appear to have a fairly close 
application to the asphalt shingle. This is a roof cover- 
ing which has been largely promoted in a commercial way 
by concerted attacks on the inflammability of the wooden 
shingle. In recent months, however, the asphalt shingle 
itself has been to a considerable extent on the defensive, 
in Boston and elsewhere. 


Why Leave the Latchstring Out for an 
Unwelcome Guest ? 


A careful study of lumber plant fires and of the fac- 
tors that are more or less directly contributory leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that a very large percent- 
agg of them are preventable. Statistics of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters indicate that 25 to 
30 percent of ordinary fires result from preventable 
causes, but the proportion in lumber plant fires appears 
to be greater than this. A recent bulletin of the Lum- 
berman’s Underwriting Alliance states that 50 percent 
of the mill fires of the previous year that came under 
its observation were caused from friction or from over- 
heated journals. This is of course a condition that it 
is not always entirely impossible to avoid, but it is a 
condition that causes fire that can not be controlled, 
largely because of accumulations of grease and mill 
dust. The use of sheet metal of some sort as a covering 
for all mill timbers that are subjected to oil drip is not 
an expensive measure and if properly carried out is an 
effective one. There should also be wider use of lubri- 
cants that will not drip when cold and yet that will per- 
form their work effectively under the running warmth of 
the bearings. 

Another group of fires, representing approximately 
the other 50 percent, has as its chief contributing cause 
the absence of cleanliness about the mill—the accu- 
mulation of litter in which fire easily starts. That 
it is possible to keep a sawmill plant clean without un- 
due expense has been amply proved by the consider- 
able number of plants that are operated in that way 
day in and day out the year round. 

There should be more general attention to these 
points by sawmill operators, and there should be a 
tightening up of inspection and fire preventive systems 
with the approach of the season when such fires are 
most general. 





Development of the Chicken Silo Offers 
a New Market for Wood 


The idea of the chicken silo should appeal to lum- 
bermen because it opéns up a new market for wood; and 
the idea appeals in no less measure to the poultry raisers 
because it should help to reduce the cost of winter feed- 
ing and at the same time increase the egg production. 
Securing green feed for chickens during the winter is 
really a vital problem to the poultry raisers and any 
logical plans that are advanced for a reduction in the 
cost of such feed will be gladly received, as the cost of 
the green feed now used is becoming prohibitive. Grain 
has more than doubled in value, and cabbage—often used 
for green feed during the winter—is now selling for from 
$150 to $165 a ton, as compared to from $6 to $10 a ton 
obtained about a year ago. That poultry raisers are 
keenly interested in the chicken silo is plainly shown by 
the article printed on page 87 in this issue, but natu- 
rally they wish to be sure that the plan is practicable 
before installing silos. 

This idea of the chicken silo is not entirely new. Ex- 
periments have been made, part of which have been in a 
measure successful and part of which have developed 
handicaps that must be overcome. Of real knowledge, 
however, and definite, scientific investigation and experi- 
mentation there seems to be an almost total lack. There 
are large and powerful companies that manufacture 
patent foods to give the same results as green feed. 
Naturally these companies will deride and fight the idea 
of the chicken silo. There will be others who will doubt 
its worth just as there were innumerable farmers who 
questioned the worth of the dairy silo. As wood is the 
best material for the dairy silo it should also prove to 
be the best material for the chicken silo. As such, a new 
market for lumber will be developed, a new class of users 
of wood created. Once the poultry field is invaded 
there is no reason why other uses for wood can not be 
found. Metal troughs and devices for holding chicken 
feed are constantly increasing in number. The sale of 
metal hovers to keep the small chicks warm in cool 
weather is increasing. Metal allows heat to radiate 
away, or cold to penetrate much faster than does wood. 
There seems no real reason why wood can not be as suc- 
cessfully used for troughs and hovers as can metal and 
there are many reasons why wood should prove superior. 

Before trying to get the general run of poultry raisers 
to adopt the chicken silo—and the same thing applies 
in a certain measure to the other poultry supplies—the 
fundamental problems should be determined by careful 
experimentation and study and the correct relief should 
be applied. One of the problems, for example, that 
must be solved in the chicken silo is that of applying a 
weight to make the ensilage cure properly. As the 
majority of chicken silos will not be very large the 
weight of the ensilage itself will not serve to compress 
the contents of the silo sufficiently. However, this draw- 
back may be overcome by weights placed on top or by a 
large screw or similar device. It is probable that the 
agricultural department of any large university or any 
large poultry raiser would be glad to codperate in experi- 
ments with the chicken silo. 

After a careful study this market for wood seems well 
worth development. The next step is to conduct the 
experiments. By following this principle the cement 
industry was built up. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SEWING MACHINES WANTED FOR VENEERS 

As readers of AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN we take the liberty 
to ask you to inform us of the addresses of manufacturers of 
sewing machines for rapid sewing or rapid riveting of two 
pieces of 2 m/m hardwood veneer; that is, sewing it together 
when one is put on the top of the other.—Inquiry No. 62. 

[The above inquiry comes from Denmark. There are a 
number of sewing machines of American manufacture of 
either single or multiple needles, and practically any of 
sufficiently heavy construction for this purpose, with 
the machines manufactured for plain stitching in heavy 
leather, would work also upon veneers. The inquirer has 
been furnished a number of addresses in this line.— 
EpITor. | 


PULPWOOD OFFERED 
Could you put me in communication with any pulp con- 
cerns that are in the market for the purchase of spruce wood 
in 4-foot lengths, for the opening of navigation in 1918?— 
Inquiry No. 66. 


[Judging from what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has to 
pay for its paper stock, which contains a liberal propor- 
tion of wood pulp, the paper mills must be quite scarce of 
the raw material, and offers such as this should be eagerly 
welcomed. As a matter of fact this is to a considerable 
extent the case, altho of course offers a year in advance 
may not be quite so attractive on the present situation as 
if the stock were available during the coming season. 
More than likely the war situation will have entirely 
changed a year from now, altho the conditions of scarcity 
and high prices in paper will not be immediately or very 
soon relieved with the cessation of hostilities. Replies 
suggesting a possible market for this product (which pre- 
sumably is for shipment from Lake Huron ports) will be 
promptly forwarded.—EDITor. ] ; 





MORE ABOUT ‘‘MERCHANTABLE TIMBER’’ 

On page 25 of your issue of March 31 I note the query in 
regard to what constitutes ‘‘merchantable timber.” In your 
discussion you refer to the citations on this subject in ‘The 
Essentials of American Timber Law,” but give the holding in 
only one case (Lee Lumber Co. v. Hotard, 122 La. 850, 48 
So. 286). Four other decisions upon the same subject are 
cited under note 1 on page 1386 of the said book and the case 
of Gordon vy. Cleveland Sawmill & Lumber Co. (Michigan 
1900, 82 N. W. 230), to which you refer, is cited and dis- 
cussed on page 209, 

Altho the six cases which I have cited in “The Essentials 
of American Timber Law” all held that the term “merchant- 
able’ was sufficiently definite, as a description of timber, to 
make a contract enforceable, yet in no one of the cases did 
the court ascribe a fixed meaning to the word in terms of 
grade or quality. As the book attempts only to state the law 
as fixed by statute or determined by court decisions I could 
not appropriately presume to define in the text the meaning 
of the term “merchantable.” Your conclusion that the term 
must necessarily have a variable meaning in accordance with 
the custom of different localities is unquestionably sound.— 
J. P. Kinney, Washington, D. C. 


[The above contribution comes from the author of 
‘<The Essentials of American Timber Law,’’ to which, as 
is noted in the communication, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
made recent reference in discussing this subject. This 
contributor supports the general conclusions that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN arrived at in that discussion.— 
EpiTor. | 


SPECIAL CHARGE FOR DELIVERY 
Because of the continual advance in the cost of doing busi- 
ness we would like some suggestions as to charge for deliveries. 
A certain percent of our trade will order two or three small 
orders in place of making it one; others order more than they 
need and have us go after the balance. 


We will appreciate hearing from some one who makes 
charges for deliveries and just how they make the charge. 
Are they made according to the distance and the amount of 
the order?—InQuiry No, 63, 

[The above introduces an important subject and one 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to see fully 
and freely discussed. Delivery of merchandise is one of 
the forms of service to the customer which, of course, 
can not be entirely dispensed with. On the other hand, 
the customer very often thoughtlessly or wilfully so acts 
as greatly to increase the delivery expense and it is, there- 
fore, very desirable to establish a boundary line of some 
sort. 

It is quite likely that the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN who have been giving thought to this sub- 
ject and have found some practical solution of it will be 
willing to contribute the benefit of their experience. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to refer to what is 
happening in some other lines. With the higher cost of 
living and increasing size of the grocery bill there have 
sprung up in our larger cities what are known as package 
stores, very often operating under the name of tea com- 
panies, but handling all kinds of canned goods and goods 
‘in packages. Such stores usually make prices on this 
class of goods considerably below those of the standard 
grocery stores with unlimited delivery service. Usually 
they require the customer to carry his own purchases away 
except where they amount to a certain specified sum. 
Sometimes this limit is low, as low as a dollar’s worth of 
goods in a single order. Even a limit of this sort, how- 
ever, cuts out a considerable part of the ordinary delivery 
expense. This writer recently compared the prices of two 
or three stores of this kind operating in Chicago with 
those given in the monthly grocery list of one of the large 
mail order catalog houses in Chicago and found that the 
package store was offering its goods actually at lower 
prices thruout nearly the entire list. There may be other 
economies in this method of operation, but the most ob- 
vious is the reduction of its delivery expense, a very large 
proportion of the deliveries being made over the counter. 

It is of course unpractical in most lumber items for the 
customer to carry goods away with him. It is however 
very often practical for him to order in such quantities 
for him to cut down the delivery cost, or at least to order 
sufficiently in advance of needs so that the delivery of a 
small purchase may be held perhaps for a day or two until 


it ¢an be routed with other deliveries in the same neigh- 
borhood, which costs of course very much less than making 
a special trip on a rush purchase for a small amount with 
the too common inquiry ‘‘ How soon can you get it here?’’ 
—EpITor. | 


INFORMATION ON BOX MANUFACTURE 


Could you inform me as to where I could get books of 
rules and specifications for manufacturing box shooks (or 
boxes) ? 

I am working in a box factory and would like to fit my- 
self for better service than common labor.—INQuIrRY No. 55. 


[The above inquiry comes from the Inland Empire. 
Specifications for box lumber are contained in the stand- 
ard association grades and a copy of this book of grading 
rules can be supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
25 cents. This refers, however, to box lumber in its 
initial form, not cut up, and specifications for shooks 
are somewhat different, often requiring a cutting out of 
certain of the defects in box lumber. 

The specifications covering the dimension, thickness 
and method of manufacture of the boxes, of course, vary 
with the individual customer. It is probable that the 
inquirer’s position in the box factory will enable him 
to acquire practical information along this particular line. 

Probably the most important thing about wooden boxes 
is the method of nailing. Tests at the Forest Products 
Laboratory indicate that a few additional nails at the 
right point increase materially the strength of the box. 
By writing to the U, 8S. Forest Service at Washington, 
D. C., a list of bulletins issued with reference to boxes 
can be obtained, with their prices. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know that any- 
thing further is obtainable in the way of literature giving 
information on the manufacture of boxes, The ambitious 
laborer who desires to acquire further information and 
experience should indicate this attitude to his employers 
and ask them to assist him in the matter. Most employ- 
ers are glad of an interest exhibited in such matters and 
will be willing to codperate as far as circumstances 
permit.—EbITor. | 








IRONING BOARD TOPS WANTED 
Kindly forward us by return mail a list of manufacturers 
who make a specialty of ironing board tops. We are building 
a large amount of this commodity and are anxious to line up 
a number of concerns who are in position to quote us on 
same.—INQuiryY No. 61. 


[The above inquiry comes from Indiana. The inquirer 
has been supplied with a considerable list of manufac- 
turers of ironing boards who presumably, therefore, 
are in the market for ironing board tops.—EbITor. | 


INFORMATION ON COMMERCIAL WOODS 

We are interested in securing all the information pos- 
sible with regard to the various woods—their history, physi- 
cal characteristics ete. We are interested in both woods 
for exterior and interior uses and in methods of finishing. 


Can you refer us to possible sources for securing such 
information ? 


Have you at any time carried editorial articles in your 
publication along these lines? If so, will you kindly send 
us copies of these articles?—INnquirny No. 51, 


[ This inquiry comes from an eastern advertising agency 
and probably from someone who desires to inform him- 
self on the characteristics of wood for the purpose of 
writing advertising copy. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN handles a considerable 
number of books on the commercial woods of the United 
States and has forwarded a list of such books. It has 
also published a great deal of descriptive matter regard- 
ing many of the leading commercial woods and to supply 
copies of all these papers would include a considerable 
proportion of its files for the many years that it has been 
in existence. An effort will be made, however, to index 


the more important articles and supply the information. 
—Eprror. | 


USES FOR ALDER 
Can you tell me of any firms who use tag alder or if there 
is any use for it other than making charcoal for gunpowder? 
Are there other firms manufacturing gunpowder besides the 
DuPont de Nemours PowJer Co?——INnquiry No. 75. 


[The above inquiry comes from Michigan, and in all 
likelihood refers to the common alder, which attains such 
a small size that it is not listed at all in most of the books 
on North American trees. The name ‘‘tag alder’’ no- 
where appears in Sudworth’s ‘‘ Check List of North Amer- 
ican Trees’’ or the other authorities. The common alder, 
however, is the only species that is known to be indigenous 
to Michigan, our alders of distinctly larger size being con- 
fined to the Pacific coast. 

On the Pacific coast the red and white alders are in ex- 
tensive use for miscellaneous hardwood purposes, the red 
alder being, however, superior, and considerably resembles 
cherry. The European alder is widely used in the manu- 
facture of wooden ware, and in France and other coun- 
tries where wooden shoes are worn it is a favored wood 
for that purpose. Alder is also a very durable wood in 
the ground, where it is kept saturated with moisture, 
altho it quickly decays when exposed to alternate damp- 
ening and drying. It is probable that the alder of Michi- 
gan could be used for small turnery purposes if the cost 
of gathering wood of such small average diameter were 
not prohibitive. The bark of alder is also rich in tannin 
and is therefore available for both tanning and dyeing, in 
the latter use taking the place of nut galls, in combina- 
tion with sulphate of iron. Of what the commercial pos- 
sibilities are in this direction in the United States at the 
present time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed. 

The inquirer has been supplied with the addresses of 
other powder manufacturers. Alder charcoal and willow 
charcoal are both of special value in the manufacture of 
black powder, which, however, has now of course been 
largely replaced by the various kinds of nitro or smokeless 
powders,—Epzironr. | 


INVESTIGATING PULP FROM MILL WASTE 

Inasmuch as we are at this time investigating a paper mill 
proposition, I wondered if you would be able to put me in 
touch with the manufacturers of pulp machinery, and if you 
can do this I shall appreciate it very much. 

Any information you can give me with reference to the 
approximate cost and equipment of such a plant will be re- 
ceived very gratefully. It is my idea to utilize the waste 
product of the various lumber plants in this section if, after 
a thoro analysis, it seems practical and profitable.—INQuIRY 
No, 74, 

[The inquirer has been supplied with addresses of man- 
ufacturers of machinery in this line. A plant for the pro- 
duction either of any form of finished paper or of the 
wood pulp itself requires quite an investment, altho of 
course the wood pulp can be produced without the very 
intricate and expensive machines that are used in con- 
verting it into paper. A considerable supply of mill waste 
would be required to establish a profitable unit and the 
plants from which it is to be obtained should be so con- 
centrated as to reduce to the lowest possible point the ex- 
penses of transportation and of handling the rough wood. 
This inquiry comes from North Carolina and situations 
convenient to Atlantic coast ports would ‘be especially 
favored in being able to reach at a low rate the paper and 
pulp markets of the East.—Ebrtor. ] 





EUCALYPTUS WANTED 


We are interested in locating a supply of eucalyptus wood, 
the material to be in the form of boards, measuring 1, 1%, 
14%, 1% and 2 inches in thickness. We would purchase in 
car lots and if prices are satisfactory quite a large business 
would develop. Can you assist us in locating any mills 
handling eucalyptus?—INnquiry No, 81, 


[The above inquiry is from one of the largest manufac- 
turers of barrel bungs in the United States and the in- 
quiry is obviously for eucalyptus to be used for that pur- 
pose. This is a wood that offers great difficulty in dry- 
ing and would obviously be better suited for the manufac- 
ture of articles of small dimension like this than for uses 
requiring lumber of ordinary dimension, California is, 
however, the only domestic source of eucalyptus, the wood 
having been widely planted in that State as an importa- 
tion from Australia, chiefly because of its rapid growth 
and, incidentally, thru speculative stock company promo- 
tion that in most cases has not turned out satisfactorily 
to the individual investors. There are, however, a number 
of manufacturers of eucalyptus lumber in California, and 
there is an association for the promotion of the commer- 
cial uses of the wood. Replies to the inquiry will be 
promptly forwarded.—Ep1ror. ] 


TAX BURDENS OF THE CORPORATION 


Owing to legislation that is being contemplated by our na- 
tional solons we have decided to await the outcome of this 
war extravaganza before taking on any new business. It 
seems to be the program of the administration to compel the 
corporations to pay the entire cost of our preparedness cru- 
sade in so far as such corporations can be induced to accu- 
mulate a net income in excess of 6 percent or 8 percent. In 
addition to whatever tax the Federal authorities decide to 
impose, we have a State income tax in Wisconsin that will 
mulct us of about 2 percent of what we have left after all 
above 6 percent or 8 percent of our net income has been taken 
away from us by the Internal Revenue Department. While 
we stand ready and willing to pay whatever our share may 
be of the cost of this preparedness crusade, we are not 
patriotic enough to believe that we want to take on any new 
business under such adverse conditions, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is being supported in circula- 
tion and advertisements by firms and corporations vitally in- 
terested in the outcome of this proposed legislation, and (may 
we be permitted to suggest?) it might be a good move to start 
a movement right now to induce our representatives in both 
houses of Congress to recognize the fact that the stockholders 
in corporations are not the only citizens in this country who 
are vitally concerned in the outcome of this disturbance, If 
worse comes to worst, we have got to send our sons to the 
front the same as any ordinary citizen, and while corporations 
are childless a great many stockholders in such corporations 
are not, and must bear the brunt of circumstances with their 
fellow citizens. 


[The above contribution comes from a well known Wis- 
consin lumberman. His point appears to be well taken 
in that the burden of taxation, like the burden of military 
service; should be more uniformly applied. The fact 
that a business happens to be a corporation instead of a 
partnership should not place it upon a different basis as 
regards its financial support of the cost of Government. 
Furthermore, there are some exceptions in the excess 
profits tax law that are not entirely unfair and impartial. 

The tax burdens of war will be sufficiently heavy, even 
if fairly and equitably distributed.—Ep1Tor. ] 





EGG CASES WANTED 
Please advise us if any of your advertisers make egg 
cases. If so, have them quote us price on car f. o. b, Fair- 
bury, Neb.—InqQuiry No, 60. 


[The above inquiry comes from a retail lumber dealer, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be interested in 
knowing how many retail lumber dealers handle this par- 
ticular wooden product. In those sections of the country 
from which eggs are shipped to market it would undoubt- 
edly pay them to carry and supply egg cases to the farm- 
ers and local merchants. 

Egg cases are manufactured by the Anderson-Tully 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; the Beaufort Veneer & Package 
Co., Beaufort, 8. C.; Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co., Sardis, 
Miss.; Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 111 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; Matthews Lumber & Mfg. Co., Sike- 
ston, Mo.; Omaha Box Co., Omaha, Neb., and the Weis- 
Peterson Box Co., Cairo, Ill. It is probable that a num- 
ber of other lumber manufacturers or box manufacturers 
also manufacture and supply egg cases, but the above 
are all the names in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S posses- 
sion at this time. Further offers of egg cases in response 
to this inquiry will, however, be gladly forwarded.— 
EpITor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The flow of general business indicates that the transi- 
tion from peace to war has been accomplished with a 
minimum of unsettlement and industry is now proceed- 
ing with very little semblance of disturbance. The 
substantial condition of general business and the sound 
economic conditions that prevail are reflected in the 
small total involved in business failures for the first 
quarter of 1917 as compared with 1916. The failures 
exclusive of banks and other fiduciary suspensions for 
the first quarter of 1917 numbered 3,937, with liabilities 
of $52,307,099, and offer the best numerical exhibit since 
1910, when there were 3, 525 failures, and the sum of 
money involved is smaller than in all years back to 1909. 
The present figures contrast with 5,387 defaults for 
$61,492,746 last year. In view of the expansion of busi- 
ness activities this record is truly remarkable. The 
volume of current business is large and buyers are giv- 
ing more attention to future purchases, indicating that 
merchants and manufacturers believe the present busi- 
ness activity is in no danger of curtailment. Industrial 
activity is being still further stimulated by present and 
prospective Government purchases, particularly in the 
textile, munitions, iron and steel and shipbuilding 
trades. Collections, in general, are satisfactory and 
little complaint is heard from that source. The neces- 
sity of the Government’s financing is having the effect 
of hardening interest rates and bankers generally re- 
quire more security as a basis for loans and discourage 
speculative operations of all sorts. Bradstreet’s pre- 
liminary returns of building permits and expenditures 
covering ninety-one cities for March aggregate $55,- 
403,418, or a decrease of 9 percent from the like period 
of a year ago. Using this total, the expenditures for the 
first quarter of 1917 were $168,702,159, as compared with 
$172,433,660 for the corresponding period of 1916. This 
shows a decrease of 2.1 percent over last year. which, 
however, showed a gain of 16.7 percent over 1915. In- 
creases in building activities can not always take 
place, and in view of the difficulty of getting building 
materials to the consumer, the scarcity of labor and the 
halt of speculative building this record is not surprising 
nor is it discouraging. 

* * * 

The crop outlook at the best is none too bright. In 
fact, it would be impossible to raise too large crops this 
year, especially food crops, and altho the week has seen 

some improvement in the condition 


CROP AND of winter wheat the plant in many 
LABOR sections has been badly damaged by 
OUTLOOK adverse weather conditions. On the 


other hand, the prospects in the 
spring wheat sections are the best in years. The ground 
is in ideal condition as a result of a favorable winter 
and reports show that a record acreage will be har- 
vested. Generally speaking, larger areas are being 
planted this year and, indeed, it is imperative that such 
action be taken. The scarcity of labor is felt not only 
on the farms but in industry generally. The migration 
of negro labor from the South to the North continues 
and is seriously felt in many sections. The lumber 
industry as yet has not felt the full force of the labor 
shortage, because the car shortage has made it impossi- 
ble to operate even one shift at full capacity. How- 
ever, should the car shortage improve so that the de- 
mand for lumber can be supplied the labor shortage is 
likely to exert a retarding effect, especially if it becomes 
necessary to put on night shifts. The scarcity of labor 
is said to be partly responsible for the decrease in build- 
ing in the cities. Also strikes and other labor troubles 
in the building trades in many of the eastern cities 
begin to claim attention and, of course, exert a restrain- 
ing influence on building. A possible solution of the 
labor problem is seen in the action of the English Gov- 
ernment in recruiting Chinese labor in China for labor 
service in Europe for the duration of the war. A ship 
load of Chinese were brought to Vancouver, B. C., this 
week and from there shipped overland to the Atlantic 
coast and will be sent to Europe. China is not organ- 
ized as a war power, but if the war is long continued 
the labor resources of China will be far from a negli- 
gible factor. 
* * * 
The scarcity of steamer tonnage, high vessel rates 
and insurance continue to restrict the amount of export 


business. Sailing vessels, however, are offered in in- 

creasing numbers, especially for the 
EXPORT West India and coastwise trades, 
SITUATION and rates are slightly easier in spots. 


A cablegram from the American em- 
bassy at Rome, Italy, states that the Italian Govern- 
ment has placed a prohibition on the import of all goods 
except Government importations and certain other 
goods under special permits. So far the Government 
has not fully explained its attitude, but the conclusion 
seems to be justified that the importation of lumber 
will be restricted. England also has revoked some spe- 
cial licenses for the importation of a few hardwoods 
and articles manufactured from wood. Sir J. Bampflyde 
Fuller, the English director, says that thinner wood 
must be used for packing cases, sacking substituted for 
wooden boxes wherever possible, and that economy in 
the use of wood must be practiced. Box makers have 
been ordered not to make any more wooden boxes for 
boots and shoes for English markets, but to use sacking 
instead. The Government is determined to hold down 
the importation of timber to a minimum. Some English 
lumbermen urge that the restriction on the importation 
of lumber from Sweden should be removed because that 
country has the tonnage to transport the lumber, which 
is not the case with the United States or Russia. The 
demand for American quartered oak in all thicknesses 
up to l-inch is very strong in the London market and 
the demand can not be supplied from the stocks in 
the hands of dealers. Atlantic coast exporters seem to 
feel the effects of decreased export more than those of 


. 


any other section. In the southern pine territory the 
demand keeps up well and is increasing in many dis- 
tricts and prices are firm. On the Pacific coast the vol- 
ume of orders booked has not changed greatly, but 
prices ate firm and the inquiry is good when the con- 
ditions in foreign countries are considered. 


* * * 


Demand for all hardwoods continued strong thruout 
the week, tho a slackening in the demand from some 
lines of factory trade was noted, but this was more 

than made up for in the call from 
HARDWOODS wagon and vehicle manufacturers. 
High water delays the cut of south- 
ern hardwoods and, together with the car shortage, 
exerts a very restrictive influence on shipments. Thick 
FAS and stock with clear cuttings are in great demand 
and an increase in the call for box grades occurred. 
Thruout the South the demand for ash is extremely 
good and stocks are becoming harder and harder to find. 
In fact, buying in both the North and the South is 
becoming as much of an art as selling is in normal 
times. The demand for hardwood veneers and builtup- 
wood is on the increase and prices are very firm. The 
situation for the entire country may be summed up in 
the statement that the demand for all hardwoods is very 
active, the prices firm, the stocks light and the trans- 
portation facilities inadequate to take care of the stock 
that is in condition to be shipped. 

* * * 


The lumber shippers and manufacturers nearest to 
the eastern manufacturing centers experienced a slight 
relief from the car shortage this week, but those in the 

more distant sections in many cases 
CAR report a growing scarcity. Headway 
CONDITIONS is being made in clearing the con- 
gested terminals and side tracks in 
the East, but it will be many weeks before the situa- 
tion is fully remedied. Embargoes are still in force 
in most cases, tho some have been lifted. Lack of loco- 
motives has a very serious influence and is probably 
responsible for the greater part of the congestion at 
interior points. In the southern pine territory the sup- 
ply of cars was shorter than for the preceding week 
and the same is true of the Inland Empire territory. 
On the other hand, a slight improvement was noted on 
the Pacific coast, and this is true also of the North 
Carolina pine territory, taking it as a whole. Hard- 
wood shippers are seriously handicapped by the lack 
of cars and are certainly not getting a greater propor- 
tion of their requirements than are the softwood ship- 
pers. Some shipments are coming thru in thirty days 
from the Pacific coast, passing in transit cars shipped 
several weeks earlier but now held on sidings. This 
indicates that the main lines of transcontinental roads 
are getting cleared up. 

oo * * 

The market for southern pine is very active and the 
eall for yard stock and special bills is on the increase. 
Generally speaking, the supply of cars was smaller 
than for the preceding week, altho 


SOUTHERN some improvement was noted in‘ 
YELLOW spots. The inquiry for ship and 
PINE barge timbers is on the increase. 


An accurate line on the trend of 
prices is obtainable from the fact that in the Alexan- 
dria (La.) district ninety-nine advances were recorded, 
as compared with eleven recessions. Many orders are 
now being placed without prices attached provided the 
mills are able to guarantee prompt delivery and gener- 
ally more attention is being paid to getting stock to 
retailers and other consumers than to consideration of 
price. A group of 148 mills report that orders booked 
for the week amounted to 103,613,340 feet; shipments, 
85,424,448 feet; and production, 84,366,101 feet. Normal 
production for this group is estimated at about 100,500,- 
000 feet. Orders on hand and unshipped therefore con- 
tinued to pile up and unless the car situation improves 
to an almost unbelievable extent the volume or orders 
unshipped will be close to 900,000,000 feet at the end 
of another week, and there seems little chance of im- 
provement, especially as the total of shipments this 
week was less than that of the preceeding week. 

* * * 


Sellers of North Carolina pine have little to complain 
of except the scarcity of cars. The business transacted 
during the week was of an unusually large volume, 
especially for box lumber, and many 


NORTH large sales were made. A slight im- 
a provement in the car situation was 


noticeable, but the situation is far 
from satisfactory and despite the 
lack of vessels buyers and shippers are turning more 
and more to water delivery. The price on a number 
of grades advanced because of the exceptional demand 
and the market is in a very strong position. A group 
of twenty-eight mills report that cut exceeded ship- 
ments 851,000 feet for February, the last month for 
which accurate figures are available. An interesting 
feature of this report is that the mills nearest the 
consuming markets cut less than they shipped while the 
reverse is true of the mills farthest away from the con- 
suming markets. For the month shipments were 29,- 
832,000 feet; cut, 30,683,000 feet; stocks on hand at the 
end of the month were 101,760,000 feet, as compared 
with 100,909,000 feet the first of the month. A group 
of ten mills report that for the same month they were 
oversold 38,423,000 feet of rough lumber. In fact, the 
only grades upon which this group of mills was not 
oversold were Nos. 1 and 2, the combined unsold stocks 
of which were 1,134,000 feet. The situation in dressed 
stock was the same, the mills’ being oversold 5,505,000 
feet, and the only item that showed a surplus in the 
hands of the mills was No. 3 ceiling and partition. 


The cypress situation is one of marked strength so 
far as prices and the volume of orders are concerned. 
No improvement, however, is noticeable in the car sit- 

uation and this has caused further 


CYPRESS, withdrawals of cypress manufactur- 
WHITE ers from the market. Demand for 
PINE cypress is on the increase in markets 


that this wood seldom penetrated 
before the car shortage shut off shipments of white pine 
from distant markets, and now that the normal spring 
trade is opening up in fine shape the mills in many 
cases seek to avoid orders rather than look for them. 
There is little change in the white pine situation. Mills 
and wholesalers are able to sell all stocks at firm prices 
and the demand is on the increase, especially in the 
north Atlantic coast section, where the embargoes have 
resulted in greatly reduced stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers. Western mills have fairly well assorted stocks 
to offer, but owing to the distance from the markets 
have difficulty in getting shipments thru promptly 
enough to meet the requirements of consumers. 

* * * 


The market for hemlock is very good and with the 
coming of real spring weather to the northern sections 
of the country the demand is on the increase. Prices 

are firm and stocks are scarce and 


HEMLOCK, badly broken thruout the hemlock 
SPRUCE territory, so another general ad- 
vanee in prices is not unlikely. 


Box manufacturers show more and more interest in 
both spruce and hemlock and take almost any sort of 
stock that it is possible to make boxes of. The real 
spring farm demand for hemlock is opening up and 
that of course means that retailers are buying more and 
more stock, especially as this wood is used in place of 
other species impossible to obtain just now. The in- 
quiry for spruce for airplane work continues and prom- 
ises to develop into a very large market in this country. 
One company received an order this week to build 
4,500 airplane engines, which gives some idea of the 
number of such craft that will be built in this country. 
* * * 

The demand for western pines of all species is ex- 
cellent and sales are curtailed only by inability of the 
mills to make deliveries. The car situation is spotty 

in the western pines territory. For 


WESTERN example, the mills in eastern Oregon 
PINES, are almost entirely without cars just 
LARCH now, while the mills in the California 


districts seem to be receiving a 
larger share of empties than usual. The condition may 
be exactlv reversed next week, but illustrates very well 
how unreliable the supply of cars is proving. The de- 
mand for F. & L. dimension and boards has improved 
with the result that many mills added 50 cents to the 
selling price this week. Clear larch is enjoying an 
excellent demand and, to judge from the prices quoted, 
this wood has not gone up in price as much as some 
of the others. More and more elear larch is being 
made into flooring and ceiling and is giving good sat- 
isfaction. Larch moldings are also enjoving a good 
call from some sections of the country. There was a 
very slight inerease in the volume of orders booked over 
the preceding week and shipments fell off considerably, 
while production remained about the same. Reports 
from thirty mills indicate that orders booked amounted 
to 22,675,000 feet; shipments, 12,657,725 feet; produc- 
tion, 12,770,003 feet. 

* * * 

Shingle prices depend almost entirely upon whether 
the seller is in position to guarantee prompt delivery, 
and the demand is growing. Stock in the hands of 

manufacturers that are near the con- 


SHINGLES, suming markets are much reduced in 
POSTS, size, while the very severe ear short- 
POLES age keeps the producers of red cedar 


shingles on the Pacific coast from at- 
tending to even a small proportion of the demand, A 
survey of the Inland Empire country reveals the 
startling fact that the supply of posts is placed at 
about 50 percent of normal. The supply of poles it 
better, but in view of the marked activity of cedar 
products of all sorts a shortage does not seem unlikely. 
The demand for posts from all sections is very brisk 
and prices are firm. 

E * * 

The total of shipments of Douglas fir by rail indi- 
cates a slight improvement during the week, but when 
this was spread out among the mills it was hardly no- 

ticeable. A number of the large 
DOUGLAS FIR, mills remain out of the market and 
REDWOOD refuse orders offered despite attrac- 

tive prices. Prices are firm, even 
for the California trade, where some sluggishness is 
noted. Reports from 136 mills indicate that orders were 
23.39 percent, shipments 31.91 pé@rcent, and production 
21.71 percent below normal. The actual figures were as 
follows: Production, 72,409,000 feet; orders, 69,955,204 
feet; shipments, 62,264,671 feet. As in the preceding 
week, the bulk of the new orders was received in the 
rail trade and the volume accepted was considerably 
in excess of shipments. Orders were booked for 2,024 
cars and only 1,646 cars were shipped, so rail orders ex- 
ceeded rail shipments by 9,450,000 feet, or 18.68 percent. 
Cargo orders booked amounted to 13,840,338 feet, of 
which 10,120,313 feet was for domestic delivery and 
3,720,075 for foreign countries. Cargo shipments 
amounted to 14,689,163 feet, of which 10,244,367 feet 
went to domestic markets and 4,444,796 for export. 
The redwood mills show great activity and logging 
operations are being resumed, as the wet season is now 
pretty well over. The demand for redwood holds up 
well and mills have all they can do to supply the 
orders that are coming in, especially from the eastern 
part of the country. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Slowly but steadily we are adjusting our business and 
financial affairs to the new conditions imposed thru the 
declaration that a state of war exists between this coun- 
try and Germany. It is obvious that ere another month 
passes a similar condition will exist so far as the other 
Central Power allies are concerned, as already Austria has 
severed diplomatic relations and has decided to follow 
Germany. The entrance of the United States into war 
materially changes our financial point of view. © 

Heretofore our consideration has been given to the 
problem how it is best to consolidate our prosperity and 
to conserve our financial strength in order that we may be 
able to deal with the situation at the end of the war with 
a strong hand. As a belligerent, however, our financial 
policy necessarily will be governed primarily by what 
might seem most efficient in achieving victory rather than 
what might appear most effective in increasing national 
wealth. Prior to the current month our commercial inter- 
course with the Allies was on a purely commercial basis 
and in accordance with international law. Since the 
proclamation that a state of war exists between ourselves 
and Germany this situation has changed. Our relations 
with the Entente Allies now are along the line of an 
allied nation and we are now influenced primarily by 
feelings of patriotic duty. Our great concern is how most 
effectively to strike the enemy. 

As President Wilson pointed out in his proclamation, 
the United States enters this war ‘‘with all our re- 
sources.’’ That is the measure of our participation in 
the world’s great conflict. It means more than appears 
on the surface. This country and Germany predominated 
as the steel makers of the world, Great Britain was second 
and France and Russia came next. In the beginning 
of the war the Allies were seriously handicapped by the 
fact that of the belligerents Germany led in the art of 
steel making. Until the high seas could be cleared of 
German raiders and the lines of commerce reopened to 
neutral shipping this handicap continued, but as soon as 
the British and French fleets cleared the seas and made 
way for the importation of steel and munitions from 
America this handicap began to disappear. 

In this connection there is a suggestion of an explana- 
tion of the invasion of Belgium by Germany at the 
outbreak of the war. It will be recalled that the German 
explanation of this ruthless disregard of its international 
treaty was that military necessity made the crossing of 
the Belgium border imperative in order to strike at 
France in the most effective way. Those who give these 
matters serious thought are inclined to the belief that 
there was a deeper reason; namely, the existence of the 
rich coal fields and ore beds in northern France, which 
the Belgium invasion enabled Germany to seize. Ger- 
many’s predominance as the steel maker of Europe could 
not continue without an almost inexhaustible supply of 


coal and iron ore and it -is more than possible that the 
military expediency that necessitated the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality lay in Germany’s needs in the way 
of ore and coal. 

The work of developing plans in financing the war 
against Germany is progressing satisfactorily. The mo- 
bilization of our industrial strength, the disposition to 
deal with the Government at a reasonable profit and to 
place at its disposal all of our industrial resources, the 
proffers by various lines of trade of expert advice and 
knowledge in making specifications and determining 
prices, indicate clearly a united country in the present 
crisis. The same condition exists in the financial world. 
The banking and investment machinery stands ready to 
contribute its share to the support of the Government. 

The most discouraging feature of the situation is the 
uncertainty as to what proportion of the burden will be 
laid upon individuals in direct taxation. Talk of ex- 
cessive taxes and of the placing of more than a propor- 
tionate burden on those who have ability to accumulate 
has had a disturbing effect. It is pointed out that such 
a policy if carried to extreme would discourage enterprise 
and in the end weaken the Government’s position, because 
it would remove the incentive of men of affairs and of 
ability to continue their efforts and thus contribute to 
the country’s prosperity. 

It now seems that a great deal of this apprehension is 
directly traceable to the more socialistically inclined 
rather than to the level heads that dominate the situation. 
The business world as a whole realizes that a considerable 
part of the cost of the war should be defrayed out of the 
proceeds of direct taxation, but it is equally obvious that 
a large amount of bonds will have to be arranged as 
immediate proceeds are required. The initial budget of 
the war totals larger than that of Great Britain, France 
and Russia by more than $1,000,000,000. The financing 
now contemplated totals approximately $7,000,000,000, 
of which $3,000,000,000 will be raised for the purpose of 
assisting our allies abroad, the proceeds of the loan to 
be turned over to France and her allies for treasury 
obligations with exactly the same rate of interest as our 
own Government bonds. 

The initial bond issue will probably run between 
$1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 and possibly as high 
as $3,000,000,000. This should be in the form of a popu- 
lar loan, bearing at least 34% percent interest. Such a 
rate would be equivalent to a 4.20 percent basis for an 
ordinary loan, because Government bonds are not taxa- 
ble. This loan would attract small as well as large in- 
vestors and would not only attract hoarded money but 
avings. It would result in financing the Government to 
a large extent without impairing the liquidity of our 
banking resources, upon which business must rely to con- 
tinue at a high speed. 


The greatest menace in a situation such as confronts 
this country is the danger of inflation. The administra- 
tion at’ Washington obviously is fully alive to this dan- 
ger. It is for this reason that the disposition is to pro- 
vide payment of war expenditures as far as possible from 
the proceeds of taxation. Another indication of this dis- 
position to check inflation is the effort to curtail specu- 
lation of all kinds, especially in food products and other 
necessities. There will be a great buying of fodds, cloth- 
ing and other war materials by the Government, but no 
abnormal profits will be permitted in these purchases, nor 
should they be. 

In placing our resources at the disposal of our allies 
abroad it would be radically unfair to make exorbitant 
profits out of those resources. It would be equally unfair 
to turn those resources over to our allies without profit 
when our neighbors owing allegiance to the British flag 
are permitted to reap the rich harvest from war con- 
tracts. But these are minor details that will be worked 
out on a fair basis. 

Necessarily, there must be a large bond issue in order 
not only to provide for our own needs but for our full 
share in aiding the Allies. There will be no restricted 
warfare. The President recognizes the danger of a sepa- 
rate peace and the United States must do its full share 
toward the defeat of the enemy. Hampered by the lack 
of an adequate army, the American people must aid 
for a time in other forms that are as effective. In the 
early part of the war we must provide the sinews out of 
our own huge accumulations of wealth and must manu- 
facture and distribute war munitions actively. Our navy 
must be increased and act in conjunction with the navies 
of our allies. 

Meanwhile, there must be undertaken the training of an 
army in view of the fact that the war may be a long one. 
War with Germany is no light undertaking. Hence no 
chances must be taken in the direction of under-estimating 
the resources of the enemy. 

It is believed by those who are not unduly influenced 
by speculative gossip that in marshalling our resources 
due consideration will be given to all questions affecting 
various classes of our citizenship. That the young men 
of the country must furnish the fighting force is obvious, 
that the business elements must furnish the sinews is 
equally obvious, but there is no element in this country 
that has not a part to play in this war, even the house- 
wife, who in her home can exercise economies and make 
sacrifices. If necessary she can contribute much toward 
making the war with Germany a success and in bringing 
victory to the Stars and Stripes and to the flags of the 
allied countries. A war such as confronts this country 
necessarily will impose hardships. War always does. But 
it is a war that seemed unavoidable and the spirit of the 
business element indicates a disposition to see it thru. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


An explosion in the plant of the Eddystone Ammunition 
corporation at Eddystone, Pa.,; on April 10 is reported to 
have killed 125 to 250 persons and injured 300 people. Many 
of the victims were women,’ 

The winter wheat crop of America is nearly 200,000,000 
bushels below its normal level. 

Washington’s legislature has passed a first-aid-to-the-in- 
jured bill, which provides that a portion of the cost shail 
be borne by the workers. The trade union movement at- 
tempted to have the cost placed on industry. 


A Washington State paper put out a 5,000 edition printed 
on shingles. In the heart of the shingle-making country 
this was the most available substitute for paper. 


An Easter bonus of $500,000 which came out of the profits 
of one of the large packing concerns in Chicago was distrib- 
uted among all employees of the company who earn less than 
$1,800. On ya eed 4 an increase in salaries to employees 
amounting to about $25,000,000 a year was announced by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Yale students have undertaken the support of 500 Belgian 
children, 

A violent earthquake, first felt in St. Louis in the after- 
noon of April 10, shcok the city and adjacent territory and 
resulted in minor damage to property. ‘The quake was felt 
in Springfield, I1]., 96 miles from St. Louis, and in other 
points in southern Illinois. 

The cities of St. Louis, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and many of the smaller cities of the country have at 
patriotic rallies most emphatically set their seal of approval 
on the action of President Wilson in international matters 
— most strongly urged universal obligatory military train- 
ng. 

A grain elevator in Minneapolis, Minn., containing 1,500,- 
000 bushels of wheat was destroyed by fire. The blaze is be- 
lieved to have been of incendiary origin. ‘The loss is esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. 


In the last three years nearly 20,000 men have attended 
training camps in various parts of the country. 
New Hampshire pos ned the ranks of prohibition States 
D 


in passing a bill forbid ye the manufacture or sale of liquor. 
The act becomes effective May 1, 1918 


Washington 


President Wilson is throwing the weight of his personal 
influence in the matter of overcoming opposition in Congress 
to the administration’s army plans based on the draft system. 

A $5,000,000,000 bond issue measure is about to be intro- 
duced into the House. The measure covers a $3,000,000,000 
loan to the Allies and $2,000,000,000 for conducting the war 
for this country. . 

Senator Sterling of South Dakota has introduced a Dill 
providing for the appropriation of $25,000,000 for the relief 


of Belgians made dependent by the war, to, be disbursed b 
the American Relief Senik. te s 


The shipping board’s program of building a fleet of 1,000 
wooden ships of 3,000 or 3,600 tons each to meet the loss of 
tonnage by submarine warfare and thus help to defeat the 
German undersea campaign has been formally aporored by 
President Wilson. The program calls for the building of 
200,000 tons of shipping monthly. 


A board of five men, heads of the principal railroads of the 
country, has been established to direct the operations of 
American railways thruout the war. The purpose of the 
board will be to give the Government the best possible service 


not only in transporting troops but in handling every neces- 
sary commodity. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


A resolution declaring that a state of war exists between 
the United States and Germany, already passed by the Sen- 
ate, passed the House of Representatives April 6 by a vote 
of 373 to 50. On the same day President Wilson signed the 
resolution of Congress declaring the existence of a state of 
war and authorizing and directing the Chief Executive to 
employ all the resources of the nation to prosecute hostili- 
ties against the German Government to a successful termi- 
nation. The Navy has been ordered to mobilize and intensi- 
fied preparations are under way. Immediately after the 
declaration of an existence of war, a wholesale arrest of 
German propagandists and spies was made. All of the 
German trade ships that took refuge in American ports at 
the beginning of the war have been seized by the Government 
and added to the United States merchant marine. These 
ships number ninety-four and are valued at $400,000,000. 
The seizures were carried out peacefully and the crews held 
for the immigration authorities. On April 7 the House 
and Senate of Cuba by a unanimous vote declared war against 
Germany. Preparations are being made to place an army 
of 10,000 Cuban volunteers at the disposal of the United 
States. Following the sinking of the Brazilian steamer 
Parana, the foreign secretary of Brazil is quoted as saying 
“a state of war may be declared.” Rumors have been per- 
sistent that before the week is out Brazil will have declared 
war on Germany. Despatches received in Washington April 
9 indicate that Brazil and Panama would follow Cuba’s 
action, and that practically all the other South and Central 
American States will soon join in a “pan-American war 
against Prussian militarism.” Of particular gratification to 
the Government at this time is the pledge made to it by the 
organized labor of the country that there will be no strikes 
during the war, and offering its full support. Congressional 
leaders have decided to ask the country for $6,750,000,000 
in the first year of the war, $3,000,000,000 of which will be 
lent to the Allies at cost. The proposal of a gift of $1,000,- 
000,000 to France is looked upon with much favor. The 
patriotism of the large manufacturing interests is demon- 
strated in an agreement with the Government whereby the 
nation is saved $18,000,000 on its year’s supply of steel for 
the navy. The United States has mapped out its program 
for the first year of the war, the chief features of which are 
naval and financial aid; the raising and training of an army 
of 1,000,000 men, a part of which or all will be needed in 
Europe if the war lasts more than a year; the employment 
of the German and Austrian merchantment for the trans- 
portation of supplies to the Allies; the development of a vast 
shipbuilding industry in the United States to furnish bottoms 
in great demand as a result of submarine destruction of ton- 
nage; the supply of a vast quantity of steel to England and 
France; and the supply of rolling stock and rails to Russia 
and American engineers to organize railroad transportation 
in Russia. The Austrian Government has, under direct 
pressure from Berlin, broken off diplomatic relations with 
the United States. Despatches have it that Bulgaria and 
Turkey have also decided to break off relations with the 
United States. Holland will look after .Austrian interests 
in Washington and American interests in Vienna. The 
American steamer St. Louis is the first to make a successful 
roundtrip from New York to Liverpool and back since the 
latest German submarine decree. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


The Government of Brazil on April 10 decided that it 
should sever diplomatic relations with Germany, and issued 
a declaration that it supports the position of the United 
States. Chile will remain neutral, and Argentina is ex- 
pected to take the same stand, tho it considers the attitude 
of the United States just. A ship smuggling munitions to 
Mexico was driven ashore on the California coast and cap- 
tured by United States destroyers. 


America is to be consulted and its coJperation asked in 
every plan which the Entente Allies will make in regard to 
the future conduct of the war. A British and French com- 
mission will visit the United States in this connection.—Fly- 
ing squadrons and regiments composed of Americans already 
on the battlefield of France have been recognized by the ad- 
ministration and will now operate under the American flag. 
They will be furnished with the American military uniform. 
—It is estimated that there are over 20,000 German spies 
actively engaged in the United States.—A campaign of in- 
tensive food production and economy is being launched thru- 
out the country as one of the greatest aids to a victorious 
cessation of hostilities——Washington dispatches on April 12 
indicate that President Wilson will be forced to give the volun- 
teer system of obtaining recruits a sixty or ninety day trial 
before authorizing conscription. Several of the big leaders 
in Congress, of both parties, are opposed to conscription at 
this date.—Costa Rica has sent word to Washington that it 
indorses the course of President Wilson and is “ready to 
prove it if necessary.”—According to dispatches from Paris, 
Bulgaria has broken off relations with the United States and 
has handed the American Ambassador to that country his 
passports, 


FOREIGN 


The British on April 9 opened the greatest drive of the 
war in a battle that crushed the German line backward 
along a 12-mile front. In a series of assaults on this 12-mile 
front, with Arras more or less the pivotal point, they drove 
the Germans from scores of important positions, penetrated 
from two or three miles into the German lines, captured 
twelve towns and took 6,000 prisoners. 


Martial law has been declared in Guatemala. The action 
was taken on information of disturbance along the Mexican 
and Salvadorean frontiers, supposed to have been started 
with German assistance. 


Despatches from Copenhagen have it that the kaiser has 
declared for electoral reforms in Germany to stem the tide 
of public opinion demanding immediate introduction of a 
reform bill. What measure of reform is contained in the 
imperial rescript has been influenced by the Russian revolu- 
tion and President Wilson’s message. 

The drive by the British which begun on April 9 has now 
pushed five miles beyond Arras, and General Haig’s line has 
reached Cambrai. Eleven thousand prisoners have been 
taken and 100 guns. To date the drive has not; been checked. 

England has décided to prohibit absolutely, the use of food- 
stuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors during the 
war. 


Serious food rioting took place in Dusseldorf Easter Sun- 
day. A crowd of women composed of the wives and daugh- 
ters of munitions workers paraded the streets singing revo- 
lutionary songs and demanding food, according to dispatches 
from The Hague. 


Germany is persistently striving for a separate peace with 


Russia. Bulgaria was reported April 12 as making overtures 
to Russia for a separate peace, . 
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SUSPICIOUS FIRES AROUSE LUMBERMEN’S CAUTION 


Association Members Warned to Place Guards to 
Prevent Incendiarism——One Man Arrested 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 9.—Upon authority of 
President W. Frazier Jones, of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, Secretary E. C. Harrell today 
advised all of the members by wire to place adequate 
guards around their sawmills as a precaution against 
incendiarism which has already begun its work of de- 
struction among the mills. This action was prompted 
to a large extent by the burning on Friday night of the 
big mill of the Kirby Planing Mill Co. at Boston, Ga. 
President Kirby advised President Jones by telephone 
that evidence had been discovered which points con- 
clusively to the incendiary nature of this fire. It isa 
significant fact that the Kirby Planing Mill Co., which 
specializes in large timbers, had just completed a large 
order of these heavy timbers for the Government. This 
entire stock, together with the sawmill plant, was to- 
tally destroyed. 

Several large sawmills have already thrown heavy 
guards about their plants and some of them have al- 
ready reported to the association that suspicious men 
have been prowling about. It is well understood that 
threats have been made to destroy by fire any and all 
sawmills in this neck of the woods that are known to 
be manufacturing ship stock and lumber for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Approximately 50,000 feet of lumber, mostly cross 
ties, were destroyed, together with their lighters, in a 
spectacular fire which yesterday afternoon destroyed 
the New York pier and warehouse of the Clyde Steam- 
ship Co., with an estimated loss of more than $100,000. 
Several peculiar features connected with this conflag- 
ration give a significant aspect to the fire which incline 
the police and Federal authorities to the suspicion that 
German influence may have been responsible for the 
blaze. Altho the manager of the Clyde line said yes- 
terday that the fire started underneath the pier at the 
extreme outer edge, later investigation today convinced 
the police that the fire started in no less than six dif- 
ferent places underneath the pier simultaneously. A 
significant feature of this fire is that immediately upon 
the declaration of a state of war against Germany 
by Congress all steamship lines except the Clyde line 
issued orders to hold all ships in port until further no- 
tice. The Clyde steamers continued to sail. Just as 
the fire broke out one of the big steamers was leaving 
for New York. A private boat owned by an official of 
the Clyde line, which was moored at the dock, was de- 
stroyed, as were a couple of lighters loaded with lum- 
ber. 

During the fire the International Harvester Building, 
across the railroad tracks, was threatened. In this 
building are the offices of the G. 8. Baxter Lumber Co. 
Officials and clerks, attracted by the dense smoke, 
reached the offices and assisted in fighting the fire. 
While this was going on a young stranger of evident 
German extraction, wandered into the Baxter offices 
and was observed to be sketching the progress of the 
fire. Whenever he was approached he concealed the 
sketches. This attracted the attention of one of the 
Baxter officials, who called the police. The stranger 
made an attempt to conceal the sketches and gave er- 
roneous answers to questions that were asked him, He 
was taken to police headquarters, 





LUMBERMEN CO-OPERATE WITH SHIPPING BOARD 


New Or.kAns, La., April 9.—A marked inerease dur- 
ing the next ninety days in shipbuilding activity along 
the Gulf coast from Jacksonville, Fla., to Houston, Tex., 
is forecast by Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes of the 
Southern Pine Association. Mr, Rhodes has just returned 
from a conference with the Federal Shipping Board in 
Washington, and gives out the following statement. re- 
garding it: 

The shipping board is organizing for strenuous work. It 
has no standardized plans for boats which it is endeavoring 
to build. Instead, the board desires each ship yard to produce 
a a boat as it can best construct with the facilities at 
rand. 

The need of the country for boats is very great, and the 
shipping board desires that every effort be made to produce 
boats seaworthy—capable of crossing the ocean. This re- 
quires a boat of at least 1,000 tons capacity, generally from 
200 to 300 feet long. 

The shipping board will guarantee a profit of 10 percent 
based on expenses for labor, material and overhead costs. 
The board is now in touch with manufacturers of machinery 
and engines and will endeavor to provide boat manufacturers 
with the necessary motive power at cost. The board is also 
starting an employment bureau for furnishing ship yards 
with skilled labor, mechanics, carpenters ete. 

I assured the board that the entire yellow pine industry 
of the South is not only awake to the situation but willing 
and anxious to carry out plans for codperation with the Gov- 
ernment to produce all the wooden ships the Gulf coast see- 
tion may be asked to furnish. 

From other sources it is learned that the shipping 
board is organizing a bureau of experts to advise with 
shipbuilders or prospective shipbuilders regarding designs 
etc. Its representatives are said to be in touch with 
boilermakers and other machinery manufacturers who are 
prepared or preparing to furnish machinery for the new 
vessels as it is required. It is believed that this prepara- 
tion will save a lot of valuable time. 

While all the Gulf yards now equipped to build ocean- 
going craft are crowded with orders and working at capa- 
city, there are several new enterprises of this sort in proc- 
ess of organization—in some of which well-known lumber 
companies are codperating actively. The Kirby Lumber 
Co. 1s connected by report with one of these projects, and 
lumbering interests at Laurel, Miss., with another. The 
Gulfport Ship Building Co. was organized at Gulfport, 
Miss., last week with a capital of $50,000. The Brander 
Shipyard Co., of Biloxi, Miss., is reported to be planning 





the manufacture of submarine chasers. Francis Brander, 
one of the owners, is quoted as saying that Government 
officials have wired for information regarding the facil- 
ities of the company’s yards and says that the plant can 
turn out one submarine chaser every sixty days. There is 
a possibility, it appears, that this yard may be taken over 
by the Government. 





THREE MONTHS’ CUT, SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, COMPARED 


Curtailment General in Three Districts—Inland 
Empire and Southern Yellow Pine Stocks Reduced 


The accompanying illustration shows the relation of 
orders, shipments and production compiled from figures 
furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by typical groups 
of mills manufacturing southern pine, western pines and 
Douglas fir for the first three months of 1917. This 
graphic presentation of the situation shows clearly how 
shipments have been restricted by the car shortage and 
the embargoes. Production in each of the districts was 
considerably below the normal capacity of the mills. 

The southern pine group mills show that orders gen- 
erally were considerably in excess of normal produc- 
tion, and also that shipments for the year have been 
greater than the production. Consequently, it is easy 
to see that actual stocks on hand are less than on Jan. 1, 
and that if orders on hand were shipped out, the stocks 
would be so reduced that it would be practically im- 
possible to fill mixed car orders. 

In the western pines territory, the trend of orders 
has been almost identical with that in the southern 
pine territory. The supply of ears has fluctuated some- 
what differently from that in the southern pine terri- 
tory and has been anything but constant to say the 
least. As this district cuts the greatest part of the 
stock in the spring, summer and fall months, production 
naturally was very small. As a matter of fact, pro- 
duction can not be considered as having any great re- 
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lationship to the volume of orders placed at this time 
of year. Orders, however, have piled up far in excess 
of shipments. 

The Douglas fir group calls for careful consideration. 
In the other two districts the orders constitute only car 
business, but in the case of Douglas fir, domestic car- 
goes, export cargoes and rail orders are included. Rail 
orders, however, have been coming in in great quantity 
and far in excess of possible shipments. The down- 
ward trend of orders during the recent weeks is at- 
tributable largely to two things; the withdrawal from 
the market of many of the manufacturers and the fall- 
ing off in the amount of cargo business booked. Ship- 
ments, production and orders have all been far below 
normal production of the mills thruout the entire three 
months. The car supply, as indicated by shipments, 
has remained fairly constant thruout the three months, 
but has exhibited a continual downward tendency, 
showing the growing scarcity of cars on the Pacific 
coast. Production has also been below normal, but con- 
siderably in excess of shipments for the three months’ 
average. This indicates how stocks are piling up in 
the yards on the west Coast and in a measure points out 
why it is imperative that the manufacturers remain out 
of the market until some relief is experienced from the 
car shortage. The west Coast situation differs from both 
of the other two in this particular; namely, that pro- 
duction has exceeded shipments. 
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IN THE POPULAR mind steel stands as stronger than 
wood, but it is worthy of note that where a combination 
of lightness and absolutely reliable strength is of the 
highest importance designers have turned again to wood. 
As is well known, the propellers and frame work of 
aeroplanes are built of wood, laminated construction 
being largely employed, and in the case of German Zep- 
pelins that have been brought down in England it was 
discovered that 3-ply wood is employed very largely in 
their framing and interior construction. 


WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS SHOW GAIN 


Montana Provides the Largest Market—Best Gains 
Made in Sections Nearest Source of Supply 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 7.—Comparative figures of the 
February shipments and cut in the Inland Empire have 
just been issued by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The report for 1917 is compiled from figures 
submitted from forty-seven mills as compared with those 
from forty-three mills a year ago. One mill reported no 
shipments this year as compared with three that made no 
shipments last year. Despite the severe car shortage it is 
evident that the mills found a better market than last 
year, for shipments amount to about 11,000,000 feet more 
in February, 1917, than in February, 1916. An interest- 
ing feature of the shipments is that Montana provided by 
far the greatest market and it was in that State that the 
greatest gain in shipments was recorded. Generally speak- 
ing, gains were made in the consuming districts nearest 
the mills while the smallest gains and in some cases losses 
were sustained in the States farthest away from the source 
of supply. The detailed figures follow: 











—1916—+——- —————1917- 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 

SURMUAID haa Sia sti 50919 318-6 217 5,520,910 211 5,398,748 
LUST a eae 515 12,756,287 813 20,275,004 
lS ae ee 44 1,121,440 115 3,005,207 
Washington ......... 118 2,588,579 219 5,309,247 
North Dakota.....:.. 191 4,748,473 178 4,432,624 
South Dakota........ 185 4,734,757 151 3,831,417 
BEUROUOOR oo ccccccce 258 6,533,199 283 7,152,995 
WVABGONGIN 0.6.00 000000 153 3,713,007 155 3,772,694 
SRR sorta po us ors is 302 =. 7,005,662 282 7,097,473 
SMMNNNEIE 5 <5 55 50/9 d:16 190 5 158 8,852,870 172 = 4,543,570 
OO hare var 26 643,038 17 436,880 
TURIN © ig vse 9 09.0 4.0 0: 129 3,008,300 207 ~=5,045,266 
LT RS eR ae 25 557,943 16 $81,106 
ROMIIREDND- <5 ong 600 dae 107 2,546,231 73 1,846,611 
CE ee 54 1,332,083 49 1,389,978 
MURURER Os isnot ale iv .0°9 08 26 80 1,976,660 51 1,391,613 
MUCNICOD ss oe see ace $2 819,429 69 1,789,922 
1) OARS cere 57 1,338,634 36 890,254 
MRIUNND oo e's 6's 60-658 4.6 15 380,538 8 211,897 
Atlantic Coast States. 225 5,571,220 133 =. 3, 339,212 
Other Eastern States.. 104 2,685,415 87 2,010,928 
RONEN 520i ore pre 09 30 0 13 343,617 50 1,259,232 
ES eee sac amends 1 19,890 
Oklahoma and Nevada 3 70,437 1 27,605 
TSS ccs ewess 3,006 73,848,729 3,377 84,859,367 

Cut for month—1916, 11 mills, 25,457,295; 1917, 
ree ri SHAMS ase ousuates vec 59,818,689 
Shipments exceed Cut... 1... ccsecccvevcceceres 25,040,678 
Number of mills not operating..........+e..e005 24 

Prices 

Normal Above Below 


The figures in various columns indi- 

cate relation of prices to those pre- 

vailing the previous month and 

number of mills reporting........ 19 16 0 

-_———Inquiries-—-—-— 

The figures in various columns indi- 

eate volume of inquiries as com- 

pared with last month and number ‘ 

of mills reporting same.......... 20 13 1 





LAY PLANS FOR BIG ENTERPRISE IN SOUTH 


SavannaH, Ga., April 10.—With the purchase by J. R. 
Paschall, of Richmond, of 60,000 acres of land in Camden 
County from W. ©. Parker, jr., of Savannah, the full 
details of the plans of Mr. Paschall and his associates to 
develop in south Georgia one of the most extensive stock 
raising and lumber enterprises in the South became 
known. , 

This latest purchase gives Mr. Paschall and his asso- 
ciates approximately 250,000 acres of land lying in 
McIntosh, Bryan and Camden counties. 

Mr. Paschall announced it had been definitely decided 
to establish on Sapelo Sound a modern packing plant, 
a factory for the manufacture of paper pulp and a large 
sawmill. The packing plant is part of the vast stock 
raising enterprise which has already been started. The 
stocking ef the lands in McIntosh and Bryan counties is 
already well under way. Several thousand head of 
cattle have already been bought and placed on the range. 
One hundred head of pure bred Hereford bulls have just 
been shipped to Townsend. 

One hundred thousand acres of the land are already 
under fence and 1,500 acres are now under cultivation. 
The acreage under cultivation is being increased as fast 
as the land can be cleared and stumps blasted. Modern 
silos and other farm buildings are under construction. 

The interests back of the enterprise expect to operate 
their own steamship line to northern ports to haul their 
packing house and forest products. The pulp mill, it is 
understood, will be similar to the one now being built at 
Fort Wentworth. 


REACH AGREEMENT ON STEVEDORES’ DEMANDS 


Bautimore, Mp., April 9.—The question of pay for 
handling lumber which was raised by the stevedores 
when they made a demand for an increase from 40 to 
65 cents a 1,000 feet, has been adjusted by a committee 
representing the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club. This 
committee included Parker D. Dix, who is president of 
the Lumber Exchange and secretary of the Surry Lum- 
ber Co.; L. H. Gwaltney, of the American Lumber Co. 
and secretary of the Exchange, and John H. Zouck. It 
has been the established custom of many years to pile 
the stocks taken from vessels in three lengths, and the 
stevedores, as a sort of alternative, wanted merely to 
put the lumber overboard from the vessel, the piling 
being done later. This would have been troublesome 
and expensive, and the committee, after conferring also 
with vessel owners, reached an understanding in ac- 
cordance with which 40 cents of the hauling charge will 
be assessed against the vessel and the consignee will 
pay the excess over and above this amount. This ex- 
cess, it is said, will vary with different localities, some 
of the wharves calling for a higher charge than others, 
according to the difficulties presented in putting the 
lumber ashore. 
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INTERNED GERMAN STEAMER IS SEIZED 


Federal Force Takes Lumber Carrier—Will Be Held 


for War Department Orders 





JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 7.—The German tramp 
steamer Frieda Leonhardt, which was chased into this 
port at the outbreak of the European war with a valuable 
cargo of lumber from Gulfport, Miss., for Bremen, Ger- 
many, today lies in midstream in the St. Johns River 
abreast Jacksonville, with a United States torpedo de- 
stroyer, grim in battle-dress, lying hard by. A petty 
officer from the destroyer and a file of marines have taken 
possession of the interned steamer and the Stars and 
Stripes fly from the peak that once held the German en- 
sign. The captain and crew of the steamer are under 
guard at a local hotel awaiting orders for their deporta- 
tion to Atlanta. 

All of this is but an additional chapter to an interest- 
ing series of events which marked the internment of the 
German vessel at this port. On the second day after the 
declaration of war between England and Germany the 
Frieda Leonhardt, lumber-laden, carrying 2,500,000 feet 
of heavy timbers, was sighted by a British cruiser and 
chased within the three-mile limit off Jacksonville. The 
steamer has been interned here ever since. Owing to com- 
plicated international questions which arose out of the 
war, the lumber could not be sold, neither could it be 
removed, Finally the dry rot began not only to injure 
the lumber but the boat itself and the lumber was subse- 
quently discharged and sold for a song. The boat was 
repaired and made ready for sea. When the United 
States became entangled in the war meshes the machinery 
of the Frieda Leonhardt was badly disabled. It will be 
held here for further orders from the War Department. 
At present war prices the vessel is easily worth $2,000,000. 





EUROPEAN TRADE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce announced today that four men 
have been selected as special lumber trade commissioners 
to investigate the markets for and production of lumber 
in European countries. The appointments followed the 
oral examinations held in this city last Friday. The four 
appointees are John R. Walker, of Washington, D. C.; 
Nelson C. Brown, of Syracuse, N. Y.; Roger E. Simmons, 
of Hagerstown, Md., and Axel H. Oxholm, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. The salary of one of the commissioners will 
be paid by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and the other three will be paid by subscriptions 
from the lumber industry. 

The oral examination, taken by only four men, was 
conducted by officials of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Forest Service and Federal Trade 
Commission in codperation with R. H. Downman, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. E, Rhodes, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association; C. I, Millard, of Norfolk, repre- 
senting the North Carolina Pine Association; E. A. 
Selfridge jr., representing Pacific coast lumber interests, 
and John H. Kirby, of the Southern Pine Association. 

The four men selected for the important work of 
investigating conditions in the lumber markets of 
Kuropean countries.and probable demands for Amer- 
ican lumber after the war will begin by making a tour 
of the big lumber sections of the United States. 

They will be given some time to arrange their affairs, 
and are expected to start out together for a tour of the 
country sometime between May 1 and June 1. They 
will meet lumbermen in all sections of the country and 
get in touch with the capacity of American mills, the 
probable domestic demand and the probable volume of 
lumber available for export, by grades. The present 
plan is to have the four commissioners spend about two 
months touring the various lumber districts of the 
United States in order that they may familiarize them- 
selves with conditions at first hand. 

During the late summer or early fall, depending 
somewhat on war conditions, the four commissioners 
will be sent to Europe. Mr. Walker probably will be 
sent to England, France and Holland. Mr. Oxholm is 
slated to study conditions and needs for lumber in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden and probably Finland. 
The Mediterranean district, including Spain, Italy, 
Algiers, Egypt and other allied countries will be 
visited by Mr. Simmons. Mr. Brown will go to Russia 
= put in all his time studying market conditions 
there. 

Because of the fact that the United States is now at 
war with the Central Powers of Europe, no attempt 
will be made to send lumber’ commissioners into Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, and terri- 
tory now held by those nations. The original plan was 
to send commissioners to those countries. 

The four commissioners will receive $5,000 each per 
annum and expenses. The lumber organizations are 
to pay the expenses of three of the commissioners and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
pay the fourth. Approximately $30,000 has been con- 
tributed so far by the lumber organizations. The 
bureau will put up $10,000 on this basis. 

Commissioner Walker, in addition to practical experi- 
ence in the lumber industry and to considerable actual 
exporting experience, has appeared as an attorney before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in behalf of every 
branch of the lumber business. Commissioner Brown has 
the advantage of having taken part in a previous investi- 
gation of the lumber markets of Europe in a private 
capacity. He has been connected recently with Syracuse 
University and the United States Forest Service, and is 
chairman of the forest committee of the Empire State 
Forest Products Association, and chairman of the forest 
utilization committee of the New York State Forestry 
Association. Commissioner Simmons was connected with 
the United States Forest Service for a number of years, 
and also made an investigation of the lumber markets of 





South America in behalf of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Since completing the investigation, 
he has been assistant secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, of Oshkosh, 
Wis. He received his first experience in the lumber busi- 
ness as a partner in a Maryland lumber company, so that 
he has had experience in practically all lines connected 
with the industry. Commissioner Oxholm is a native of 
Norway and had a thoro knowledge of the Baltic lumber 
industry before coming to this country. Especially valua- 
ble experience was gained as assistant manager of the 
largest lumber importing concern in Spain. He has been 
in the lumber business since coming to this country and 
was employed by a well known San Francisco firm at the 
time he accepted his new appointment. 


BUILDING STRIKE NEAR SETTLEMENT 


Cleveland Unionists and Employers Coming to Terms 
—Heavy Building Awaits Lockout Finish 





CLEVELAND, Ono, April 12.—With the signing up of 
individual unions, settlement of the trouble between the 
workmen and the employing contractors seems close at 
hand. Only the two unions of the roofers and electrical 
workers are said to be holding out. The agreement as it 
now stands has been approved by a joint committee of 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association and the 
Building Trades Council. Signing by all individual unions 
is necessary before the lockout will be declared off. Mean- 
while $20,000,000 buildings operations have been sus- 
pended and $90,000 is being lost daily by 20,000 work- 
men. The lockout has been in effect since March 1. 
Among the principles objected to up to the present, all of 
which must be accepted by the unions, are: 

That all disputes between unions, union workers and the 
employers must be submitted and considered by a board of 
conciliation ; that there shall be no objection to the kinds of 
materials used, except prison made; that there shall be no ob- 
jection to the amount of work a man may perform in one day ; 
that there shall be no interference with workmen while at 
work; that the foreman shall be the agent of the employer ; 
that there shall be no objection to apprentices; that work- 
men shall work for whom they see fit; that employers shall 
employ and discharge whom — see fit; that employers shall 
not collect dues and initiation fees for unions. 
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SINGLE CARLOAD OF LUMBER OF BIG VALUE 


MALVERN, Ark., April 9.—A thousand dollars is a good 
deal of money to be represented by a single carload of 
lumber, particularly lumber of such grade as could be 
shipped in an open coal car. But the load shown herewith 
invoices slightly above that figure, even tho it is composed 











A THOUSAND-DOLLAR CARLOAD OF NO, 2 STRIPS 


entirely of No. 2 strips, 4 inches wide, surfaced and 
centermatched and resawn for special purpose material. 
Naturally the low grade of the stock is counter-balanced 
by the size of the load, there being 50,984 feet actual 
board measure of lumber in the car, weighing slightly 
above 100,000 pounds net. While the No. 3 boards used 
for protective walls and the stakes have not been taken 
into consideration in the above given feetage, of course 
they really are lumber, so the contents of this car amount 
to more than the invoiced quantity. The sawmills are do- 
ing their share to use all cars to the fullest extent, this 
being the second banner car shipped by the Arkansas 
Land & Lumber Co. within a few weeks. 


SIBERIA A PROMISING MARKET FOR MACHINERY 


Orrawa, Ont., April 12.—A considerable amount of 
logging and sawmill machinery will be required for the 
exploitation of the forest resources of Siberia, says a 
report to the Department of Trade and Commerce, from 
L. D. Wilgress, Canadian Trade Commissioner at Omsk, 
Siberia. These forest resources have hitherto been prac- 
tically untouched, but a future development of Siberia 
planned by the Russian Government following the war 
indicates that a realization of the incalculable value of 
Siberia’s forests has come about. The construction of 
the proposed railway from the Obi River to a port on the 
Arctic Ocean should render possible the export of timber 
from western Siberia to Europe, says Mr. Wilgress. The 
forest area of Asiatic Russia has been estimated at 835,- 
000,000 acres. Sweden and Germany have supplied most 
of the sawmilling machinery installed in Russia, frame 
saws of the Swedish type being universally used. Circu- 
lar saws have been tried, but were not found satisfactory. 
North American logging methods should prove suitable 
to the conditions in Siberia and, if once introduced, there 
should be good openings for the sale of locomotives, cable- 
ways, stationary engines, tractors, hoisting cranes and 
other American logging appliances. Portable sawmill out- 
fits of American manufacture should also find a market in 
connection with the exploitation of the timber resources 
of Siberia. 








GULF SHIP BUILDING IS MUCH ALIVE 


All Yards Active and Others Being Established— 
Big Lumber Consumption Is Assured 





GuLFport, Miss., April 9.—The published plans of the 
Federal Shipping Board, which call for the construction 
of ‘several hundred small wooden merchant vessels to 
nullify the German submarine menace, and the announce- 
ment that the first ships of the fleet would soon be under 
construction at all available shipyards on the Gulf, At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts and the great lakes, have greatly 
stimulated the ship building industry along this part of 
the Gulf coast, and it is believed that within the next few 
weeks additional shipyards will be opened and that the 
capacity of those now in operation will be materially in- 
creased. 

There are five ship yards in the territory tributary to 
Gulfport—one at this place and one each at Ocean Springs, 
Biloxi, Bayou Bernard, and Bay St. Louis. There also 
are one or more yards on the Pascagoula River, between 
this place and Mobile. The owners of the Biloxi yards are 
now. in correspondence with the authorities at Washington 
relative to beginning work on Government orders. The 
remaining yards are ready to take on additional work any 
time the Government gives the word. 

The Gulfport Ship Building Co. has been organized by 
local parties with a capital of $50,000, and a charter will 
be applied for as soon as the necessary legal steps have 
been taken. The stockholders are: W. T, Stewart and 
B. E. Eaton, of Gulfport, vice president and general 
counsel, respectively, of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
Co.; J. A. Bandi, vice president and manager of the First 
National Bank of Gulfport, and T. M. Favre, owner of 
the Favre Shipyard at this place. The new company will 
take over the plant of the Favre Shipyard and materially 
enlarge it and it is understood will shortly begin the con- 
struction of three or more wooden ocean-going vessels, in 
addition to the two now under way. The stockholders in 
the new company are residents of Gulfport, men of con- 
siderable means, and interested in the increased consump- 
tion of forest products, which leads to the belief that the 
output of the shipyard will be increased at least a hundred 
fold. 

It is worthy of note that considerable timber is shipped 
from this section to ship building plants along the north 
Atlantic seacoast, there being a vessel at this time in the 
local harbor taking on 1,500,000 feet of longleaf pine 
for a shipyard in New York State. It requires nearly 
1,500,000 feet of timber to build a 300-foot vessel. High 
transportation charges on the raw material to eastern 
yards would appear greatly to favor the construction of 
wooden vessels along the Gulf coast. 





WITHHOLD WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST APPROPRIATION 


MapIson, W1s., April 9.—The committee on agriculture 
of the Wisconsin assembly is holding up the bill providing 
for an appropriation of $15,000 to fight the white pine 
blister rust. The Wisconsin solons say they will wait until 
the Minnesota legislature takes action on the matter. They 
declare that it would be useless for Wisconsin to fight the 
disease since it is more prevalent on the Minnesota side, 
If Minnesota passes an appropriation to fight the disease 
it is practically certain that Wisconsin will take similar 
action since almost the whole committee is in favor of it 
and Goy. E, L. Philipp is also understood to regard such 
action as necessary. If these appropriations should fail to 
pass the legislatures of the two States, there would still be 
left the funds appropriated by the Federal Government. 
Congress appropriated $300,000, most of which will be 
used in this section of the country since Federal author- 
ities regard the disease as most menacing in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. Of this amount, $150,000 is available up 
to July 1 of this year. The rest of the appropriation is 
contingent upon the appropriation of equal amounts by 
the States and the whole matter is left to the discretion of 
the secretary of agriculture. : 





NEW PROCESS CUTS DRYING TIME IN HALF 


MADISON, Wis., April 11.—A new method for the dry- 
ing of southern yellow pine timber, green from the saw, 
whereby the drying time is cut in half was successfully 
demonstrated at the mill of one of the members of the 
Southern Pine Association by J. E. Imrie, of the timber 
physics department of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory. Mr. Imrie has just returned to Madison from 
his trip to the South, where he represented the laboratory 
in codperative work with the Southern Pine Association. 
The new method, which consists of the application of high 
velocity superheated steam, had been worked out at the 
laboratory here and Mr. Imbrie went south in order to 
apply it on a commercial scale. At the southern mill it 
was demonstrated that under the new process it is pos- 
sible to dry one inch stock, all grades, green from the saw, 
in less than thirty hours, Under the old method from 
sixty to seventy hours are required. The loss by degrade 
under the new method is no more than at present. 

One slight objection to the new process but which the 
Forest Service thinks is not a serious one is that sap wood 
is slightly @iscolored during drying. The discoloration, 
however, is visible only in unfinished lumber and is not at 
all noticeable after it has been oiled or painted. Since 
most of this lumber is used in a finished state it is quite 
likely that this difficulty may not be regarded as serious. 
Mr. Crawford, one of the directors of the Southern Pine 
Association, was in Madison recently and declared that he 
thought lumber produced under the new process would be 
all right, provided all manufacturers could produce it. He 
said that it would not do for only one or two firms to 
turn it out. 

Another advantage of the new process is that the lum- 
ber will work better on the machines than stock which has 
been kiln dried. Lumber dried under high velocity super- 
heated steam resembles thoroly air dried lumber in that it 
will not sliver in planing. 
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URGE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH’S CUT-OVER LANDS 


Conference Speeches by Prominent Experts Favor Employment of Immense Areas for Cattle and Agrarian Production— 
Thoro Utilization of Natural Resources Declared Necessary 


New Ogeans, La., April 11.—With attendance ap- 
proximating 300 and showing increase at every session, 
the Cut-over Land Conference of the South is considering 
the problem of development of cut-over pine lands from 
every angle, with growing interest and indications that 
definite steps toward organized codperation will be taken 
before adjournment, ‘the Federal Government has sent 
a strong delegation of experts headed by Assistant Secre- 
tary Uarl Vrooman, of the Department ot Agriculture, The 
southern States are represented by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and cut-over land ownership is 
strongly and ably represented. Secretary Vrooman’s ad- 
dress teatured the session of Wednesday and his appeal 
for emergency action made a strong impregsion. 

Gov. C. H. Brough, of Arkansas, delivered an eloquent 
address today describing the State’s progress and possi- 
bilities and appealing to lumber captains of industry to 
hasten the realization of the South’s destiny, by pushing 
development of the cut-over lands, as the ‘‘ industrial 
Empire of the Nation.’’ Soil and drainage problems are 
being discussed today by Federal experts. ‘The conference 
will continue tomorrow, probably reaching adjournment 
Friday afternoon, 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 

New Organs, La., April 11.—The much heralded cut- 
over land conference assembled this morning at 10 o’clock 
at the St. Charles Hotel, being called to order by J. 
Lewis Thompson, chairman of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s cut-over land committee, who introduced M. 
Leigh Alexander, Louisiana’s commissioner of conserva- 
tion, as chairman. Mr. Alexander spoke for himself and 
for Governor Pleasant, who was detained by illness, and 
pronounced the meeting of great national importance and 
significance, He said that it was not intended to foster 
any real estate interests nor any particular man or set of 
men, but to plan for the development of from forty to 
fifty million acres of idle land. Of this five to five and 
a half million acres are in Louisiana, about 80 percent of 
which is adapted to agricultural development. The 
speaker told ot records of intensive yields from Louis- 
iana cut-over lands of $1,000 an acre ana an exceptional 
record of $2,000. He urged organization on some prac- 
tical, conservative line. oe 

Mayor Behrman, of New Orleans, delivered a brief 
welcoming address, declaring the conference to be espe- 
cially timely in this crisis. ‘‘The South must do her 
share,’’ he said, ‘‘manfully to raise food for herself, for 
the nation and for the Allies. The putting of idle lands 
to use is now a duty.’’ The speaker believed that set- 
tlers could be secured from other sections, tho settlement 
by foreign emigration is not now practicable. 

Agricultural Development Essential 

The speech of Ernest Lee Jahncke, president of the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, was ‘‘ Importance 
of Agriculture Development to the Cities.’’ In the 
course of his address Mr. Jahncke said that in the 
seven States that produced yellow pine, more than 
one-quarter of a million persons are employed in the 
lumber industries, which, taking their families into 
consideration, means that more than 1,000,000 people 
are dependent upon this source for a livelihood. Hun- 
dreds of towns are built up and maintained mainly 
because of sawmill operations in those vicinities, In- 
numerable acres of cut-over lands will be left idle after 
the lumberman has passed. These lands have been pro- 
ductive of wealth that has given work to so many 
people, and if they are to be kept up as a source of 
revenue, the codperation of all public and private 
agencies must be enlisted. How the cut-over land area 
ot the South will be made productive took up the entire 
remaining remarks by Mr. Jahncke. He said, in part: 

For years we have been benefited by the millions in- 
vested in this work and the returns from the product. 
How are we going to preserve this activity so vital to the 
welfare of the city, and to other Southern cities? The 
South has not yet reached that stage of a manufacturing 
locality where capital and labor ending its usefulness in 
one industry can be converted into another. We must 
endeavor to take care of this by utilizing the lands that 
have been cut-over; making it possible to create product- 
ive farms thruout the now barren land. The problems 
solved at this conference and the work of any organization 
effected to carry them out are the greatest steps taken 
to this end and should receive the support of all commer- 
cial organizations. 

The Chair called attention to the possibility of re- 
forestation as well as agricultural development. Louis- 
iana, he said, with the cooperation of the forest service is 
reforesting 30,000 acres in northern Louisiana, with grati- 
fying results. 

E. 8. Bryant, of the Federal Forest Service, expressed 
Chief Forester H. 8. Graves’ regret at his inability to 
attend the conference and read a paper by the latter. 

Another Solution of Problem Offered 

The combining of agriculture, grazing and forestry, 
thru collective effort, was advanced as a solution of 
the cut-over land problem in the speech by Mr. Henry 8. 
Graves. Stability in both ownership and policy of 
method in conducting land developments must first be 
attained. Owners who retain land with a view to its 
productive use, can help plans prepared toward the 
development of property. Neighboring owners can co- 
ordinate their activities in the way of fire protection, 
grazing administration and forestry, just as the Gov- 
ernment does with owners whose lands are adjacent and 
interlocking with the national forests. If the State 
owned all of these lands the plan could be worked out 
most simply, because it would sell the agricultural lands 
to settlers and also for the development of town sites 
and it would sell timber as the Government does with 
the National Forest, retaining title to the land and pro- 








viding for protection and regrowth and releasing graz- 
ing privileges on these lands. Ultimately, a good deal 
of the grazing would be handled by the settlers, who 
would keep herds in connection with their farming in- 
terests. The timber would furnish a stable and perma- 
nent industry and contribute to the increased use of 
agricultural lands, thru the markets for food and hay 
and the chance for part-time employment connected 
with its various activities. This is the way things are 
being done on an extensive scale where the Government 
owns the land in the National Forests. 

The question, so the address went on, is whether it is 
possible to secure under private ownership the pro- 
ductive use of pine lands of the South, even if such use 
would not be as complete as if the State owned the 
lands. The public interests in the right handling of 
these lands is great, and its loss from the wrong han- 
dling is so far reaching that it will be only a matter 
of time before the States themseives will enact regula- 
tory and restrictive legislation in order to prevent un- 
productive waste. The codperation of public and pri- 
vate agencies is necessary as is also the cultivation of 
the lands and the survey of the resources in both timber 
and grazing; then a plan of development, administra- 
tion, finance and control will have to be worked out. 
Mr. Graves’ speech also read as follows: 


Our history has been largely that of opening and ex- 
ploiting virgin resources, in a considerable part of the 
country our industries might be likened to placer-mining, 
that gathers by rough and ready methods the gold ac- 
cumuiated in the surface wash. in many respects we are 
only beginning to emerge from frontier conditions so far 
as poth industrial and political organization is concerned. 
” * * 


In the South you are now facing the problem of pro- 
gressively diminishing virgin resources, and what are you 
going to do to sustain and build up local industry? Lum- 
pvering has been your foremost industry. Today the South 
leads in lumber production. In 1880 the South produced 
about 12 percent of the nation’s lumber cut; in 1914 the 
proportion of lumber from the South was nearly 50 per- 
cent. We all know that the virgin supplies are being 
rapidly depleted and will be largely cut out in a couple of 
decades, * * * 

or many years the United States has occupied a com- 
manding position in the production of naval stores. I 
believe that we have been producing about 80 percent of 
the world’s supply. This country has the best source of 
supply of the world in respect to species of trees, climate 
and accessibility and conditions that are unexcelled any- 
where. Yet we are rapidly dissipating the resources and 
if we keep on not only the South but the entire country 
will lose its place as an important producer of naval stores. 
We know that we can get turpentine from western pine, 
and can by distillation obtain it from Douglas fir and other 
species, but possibly with less yield and at greater cost. 
The Southeast with its longleaf and slash pine is the 
logical place for turpentine production. It is important 
both to the locality and to the Nation to have this thirty- 
five-million-dollar industry continued. Is it necessary for 
the South to lose its place in turpentine production or in 
lumber production? 

If this were to be replaced by agriculture, production of 
cotton, corn and other farm products, and the land now 
producing trees were turned into productive fields, I 
should say that there would be no loss, and perhaps even 
gain. But that is not the case. There is an opportunity 
for an agricultural development of gigantic proportions, 
and at the same time a permanent turpentine and lumber 
industry. Millions of acres of land in the South are un- 
suited to crop growing, but are capable of producing trees 
of exceptionally rapid growth. Shall we sacrifice tree 
production on the whole because a part of the land is bet- 
ter suited for crops? Is it not possible to carry on both 
industries side by side with the land devoted to the pur- 
pose for which it naturally is best suited? * * * 


Mr. Graves’ address also said that the extension of 
logged-off pine lands is exceedingly slow, and the doubt 
was expressed as to whether the movement does more 
than offset the loss in the abandonment of clear lands. 
Between 1900 and 1910 there was an actual loss in im- 
proved lands in more than twenty-five of the counties 
of the pine region, and the opinion also was advanced 
that the demand for logged-off land for agriculture does 
not exceed 10 percent of the area of cut-over each year. 
Logged-off lands to some extent are grazed and in some 
places forest growth is beginning to manifest itself. 
Some timber land owners claim that forestry is not 
practicable for them, so that fires continue to run over 
the lands, preventing to a great extent the regrowth 
of trees. The question comes up as to whether the 
failure to settle up logged-off lands is a temporary con- 
dition, and whether with organized effort, settlers can- 
not be induced to take up the lands more rapidly in the 
future. The problem in this region is not only to get 
the agricultural lands settled, but to seoure the pro- 
ductive use of the balance. ‘‘It happens that in the 
Gulf States you have conditions,’’ as the address put 
it, ‘‘for forest production equaled only in parts of the 
north Pacific region. Your pines grow with astonish- 
ing rapidity, so that in considering the returns it is not 
necessary to think in terms of a century or more, as in 
certain mountain regions.’? Mr. Graves also said: 


Within the regions suited to the growth of slash and 
longleaf pine we have the possibility of producing turpen- 
tine on a very practical basis. Studies by the Forest 
Service indicate that slash pine in natural stands can be 
used for turpentine in twenty to thirty years, and capable 
of yielding as much as 600 cups per acre. These young 
stands are boxed now but so severely treated that they are 
destroyed in three or four years. Under the French 
method the trees could be worked for from twenty-five to 
fifty years. In many sections of the South the longleaf 
pine could not be worked for turpentine quite so early, but 
in each case the production age could be considerably re- 
duced by thinnings such as are made in the maritime pine 
forests of southern France. Here then we have a possi- 
bility of raising trees for turpentine on a very profitable 
basis with the naval stores the chief product and the wood 
a by-product. Estimates by the forest service show the 
possibility of a 10 percent investment, based on $5 land. 

his is pretty good for land that is not suited, at the 
present time, to agricultural development. 


Justin F. Denechaud, state immigration commissioner, 
said that he thought existing conditions in Louisiana 
could not last much longer, adding: 


Cut-over acreage increase, and assessments thereon de- 
creases annually. There is too much idle land, nearly as 
much cut-over acreage as acreage under cultivation. 

While the South has paid $700,000,000 a year for food- 
stuffs enapoce in, Louisiana paid part of the bill with rice, 
sugar and cotton, but food production must be increased. 

We are watching your deliberations with interest and hope 
that, something practical will result from this conference. 
Don’t pass resolutions merely. The problem will not solve 
itself. Louisiana will coéperate with you in making the 
South what it should be—the market basket of the Union. 

Stanley I’, Morse, a consulting agricultural engineer, 
discussed methods of utilization, which must be based on 
local conditions. There are variations of climate, soil, 
topography that should be studied. Transportation facili- 
ties also figure in the choice of agricultural types. Much 
of the cut-over land is adapted to live stock which can 
be handled on the range system by large companies oper- 
ating large areas. ‘‘There are places for the small 
farmer,’’ Mr. Morse said, ‘‘but don’t sell him too small 
a farm, for the revenue from live stock per acre is lim- 
ited and he must have enough land to afford a reasonable 
income.’’ Other lands, the speaker said, are adapted to 
forage crops and to oats and corn. Fruit and truck 
farming is excellent where proper railroad and market 
conditions are available. Thus there are found lines in 
prospect—cattle raising, small farming (diversified), rais- 
ing forage crops and growing truck and fruits near rail- 
roads. The speaker emphasized the importance of study- 
ing local conditions before making a choice. The noon 
recess followed Mr. Morse’s remarks, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


On opening of the afternoon session the Chair read a 
telegram from Senator Ransdell, regretting his detention 
at Washington by imperative official business. The tele- 
gram said: 

I hope the conference will form a permanent organization 
to handle cut-over lands in a big way in connection with our 
various State officials and commercial bodies. We must 
demonstrate honestly and on a large scale for which purpose 
these lands are best adapted—-whether reforestation with 
quick growing trees or agriculture in its many forms, espe- 
cially live stock. Then we must invite immigration and set- 
tlement by honest advertising. We must tell the truth about 
our lands and devise plans to protect prospective settlers 
from real estate sharks. There is so much merit in these 
lands that we are bound to have great success in disposing 
of them, if these plans are followed. I pledge my loyal sup- 
port to the good cause in every way possible. 

Assistant Secretary Carl Vrooman, of the Department 
of Agriculture, was the first afternoon speaker and his 
address was a feature. Of the 76,000,000 acres of 
cut-over land in this region there are, he said, 15,000,- 
000 on which there was not even second growth timber. 
The Agricultural Department encourages development on 
agricultural lines of lands best adapted to that purpose, 
but does not know what proportion is so adapted. The 
first necessary step is intelligent comprehensive survey 
to ascertain to just what the various tracts are best 
adapted—surveys of market conditions, labor supply and 
every other development problem. Otherwise the owners 
and settlers both would ride to a fall. Some part of the 
lands, the speaker thought, would prove best adapted to 
permanent forestation under a policy to be worked out 
cooperatively. One of the first things to be done is to 
remove the greatest single obstacle—forest fires—which 
destroy humus and plant life as well as trees, injuring 
the fertility of the soil. The speaker urged a united at- 
tack on the fire problem; then with the surveys completed 
codperative work on other problems. There is much to 
be learned—about grasses, for example, and proper crops 
and reforestation. The Government is ready to help with 
experiment stations. All should pull together, give a 
square deal and carry development forward step by step. 
The result will be a greater future for this region than is 
dreamed of. Taking up the war emergency, Mr. Vrooman 
declared that we must now make the most of all resources 
and ascertain how much can be done for immediate use. 
He added: 


The Government expects the South to do something very 
novel—to feed herself. Nations at war, like armies in the 
field, travel upon their bellies. All we can do for the next 
six months is finance and feed. The South buys from half a 
billion to a billion dollars’ worth of food yearly from the 
North. That must be released to feed our armies and allies. 
The first call to duty for the South is to increase food pro- 
duction, and every man, woman and child has a part in that 
duty to perform. Put in gardens; gardens stand for the 
flag—a symbol that you'll do your bit. Every man who is 
loyal can do his share toward raising food for his country. 
If the South does not respond to this appeal she may go 
hungry. The railroads are’ congested already. War may 
increase the congestion so that food can not be shipped into 
the South even if available in other sections. If this emer- 
gency work is well done the permanent work will go forward 
with giant strides and the development of southern resources 
will be magical. 


Expressing the appreciation of the conference of Mr. 


Vrooman’s address the Chair declared, ‘‘The South 
will do its duty now as in the past.’’ 


Wants Available Land for Live Stock 


The need of putting all available land into service 
for the producing of live stock and grain was empha- 
sized in the address presented by H. Clay Tallman, 
of Washington, D. C., commissioner general of the 
land office, Department of the Interior. He said that 
very soon the public domain will be exhausted and 
that which remains may not be adaptable to present 
day use nor will be until the economic pressure be- 
comes greater, and that as the public domain disap- 
pears, the duty of owners of large acres of non-pro- 
ductive lands over which the Government has no 
control will become imperative. 

The next address was made by J. Lewis Thompson, of 
Houston, Tex., as follows: 


Facing today the greatest crisis in the history of our 
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nation, I am somewhat at a loss for language in addressing 
myself to my subject, ‘“‘The Past, Present, and Future of Our 
Activities.” 

Our past will contribute much to the history of the progress 
and prosperity of our Southland. Our present position (or 
place) in the commerce of this great country is a matter of 
current comment; but what of the future? In this day of 
prosperity we are face to face with a situation fraught with 
the greatest danger, and none of us can foretell what may 
happen to wreck the magnificent economic conditions that now 
exist. But in the midst of tense excitement and expectation 
I am here to declare our courageous President will find no 
stancher friends and no firmer hands to help him than the 
lumbermen of the South. And of a faith born of that indom- 
itable will that has characterized every movement toward 
progress in our Republic I foresee after the clouds of warring 
forces have cleared away a future that every lumberman and 
timber owner should be interested in. 

In a sense the lumberman of the South is a stripling, for 
his birth can easily be traced to the period immediately 
following the Civil War. Prior to that struggle the South 
was practically given over to the raising of cotton. The 
immense tracts vt timber had not yet begun to figure in world 
commerce. Indeed it often used to be said the greatest load a 
= could have wished on him was a sawmill or timber 
tract, 

Our section of the country at that time was a land of 
aristocrats and poor whites. ‘There was no middle class. 
The aristocrat was too busy garnering the profits from his 
cotton fields to give serious consideration to the timber prob- 
lem and the poor man had no means for development had it 
been possible for him to acquire timberlands. 

But the increasing price of stumpage in the North turned 
the attention of the northern lumberman to our territory 
and to his coming may be ascribed the birth of the southern 
lumberman. Development was rapid, lumbermen prospered 
and lumber manufacturing today is our chief manufacturing 
industry. Prosperous towns mark the sites of the forests 
and even the swamps of Civil War days, mute tribute to the 
efforts of the lumbermen, the community builders of the 
South. As you sow that ye are like to reap, and the commu- 
nity harvest in the South is typical of the seed planted by the 
pioneer lumbermen,. 


The Lumberman a Pioneer 


The lumberman in truth is a pioneer. Whether he be a 
lordly millionaire or the humble; tack, he attacks the virgin 
forest and when ax and saw have cleared away the giant trees 
and left the clearing, he either moves away or seeks new 
fields to conquer; or if he remains in the community the 
pioneering spirit crops out in some other direction. The 
rugged determination, the courage and the master mind that 
led him to essay the forest attack make of him a leader of 
men. He may invest his talents in the financial field and we 
find him the first banker in the new community or he may 
lean to agricultural pursuits and the advanced ideas that he 
brings to that field soon put him in the forefront. 

But that was the lumberman as an individual, the man 
who breasted almost unsurmountable obstacles to hew his 
way to fame and fortune. Now, let us take him as a whole. 

often wonder whether our work in the past has been 
done wisely and whether we today are giving proper consider- 
ation to the responsibility resting upon us in the building 
of this nation and of our own Southland. True we came, we 
saw, we conquered. In these great southern forests we saw 
the immense possibilities. We shouldered our axes and with- 
out financial aid conquered nature, bringing to the South 
untold wealth, furnishing meena to thousands who 
before looked to the cotton fields as the only chance for a 
means of livelihood; and above all we aided materially in 
the solution of the once grave problem of how best to care 
rod the negroes thrown upon us by the emancipation proclama- 

on, 

We bought our oxen from our cattle men, our mules and 
horses from our farmers. The feed, too, came from the fields 
of our farming communities. We assigned our skilled white 
men to the more important fields of endeavor in our mills 
and forests and the negro found his vocation felling trees, 
building our railroads and Jaboring in our mills, e have 
developed a market for the farmer’s timber, enabling him to 
improve his living conditions; furnished a market for his 
produce and worked hand in hand with him to his great 
benefit. Prosperity that naturally accompanied the trend of 
our progress prompted many of us to desert the country for 
the cities, breaking the ties of friendship with our farmer 
neighbors. But we have never lost interest in him. Our 
growth and the visions gathered from our newer and broader 
activities in the life of the city, State and nation, have served 
only to enhance our exverience and enlarge our vision, 
presaging a more splendid activity and insuring a greater 
development of our Southland. 

Cities and towns, churches and schools have followed in 
our wake. We have established and built quarters for Y. M. 
C, A. organizations in our towns and in our logging camps 
for both the white and black. This and much more, but can 
it be said we are thru? 


What As to the Future? 


What must we look forward to? We have accepted a trust. 
We could not follow the example of the cotton manufacturer 
of the East who came to the South each year and purchased 
his needs in raw material. On the other hand it was neces- 
sary for us to purchase our raw material far in advance, 
making imperative the purchase of fee lands. This fee land 
today is our heritage. treated until recently as by the man 
with one talent. But the accounting must come and when 
our master, this great Southland, asks of our stewardship, 
what will the answer be? 

We can point with pride to our institutions, our cities and 
towns, our schools and churches, our public buildings, and 
lo, the fields where once grew only cotton. Here an evidence 
of our efforts is shown in the vast acreage of potatoes to feed 
our communities, peanuts to furnish the oil and beef to fill 
the storage plants of our packing houses. The blight of 
malaria, so long a’ menace to the success of the South, has 
been eradicated and the manhood of the southern States no 
longer wears the haunted look of the fever victim, Neither 
can it be said that we have failed in our effort in behalf of 
the lower animals. 

The blood-sucking tick that for years has infested southern 
territory is being driven out and the sleek and fat cattle 
browsing In our fields bear indisputable evidence of our efforts 
along that line. Dipping vats have rung the death knell of 
the tick and instead of raising cattle to be scourged by that 
pest we are raising stock that we can point to proudly as 
testimonial to the thoroness of our efforts. The work has 
been constant and effective and even before the poisonous 
alcohol has been denied to all the men of our new South the 
blood of our stock will have been freed from the poisonous 
contact of the tick. 


The New Destinies 


As our logging roads have been developed into trunk line 
links so may’ we look forward to the time when our fee lands 
will offer opportunity to the lumberman to take a leading 
part in the building of highways that will make his land more 
accessible to his one-time logging road. And yet before this 
time comes I see him fencing his lands into pastures of 1,000, 
5,000, 50,000, yea, even 100,000 acres, opening up a new field 
of opportunity for the wire manufacturer. ‘This fencing, which 
will stop the annual ravages from fire, save grass, and protect 
and conserve both soil and timber, is destined to recall the 
days of the western plains, the fencing of which contributed 
largely to the making of the late John W. Gates, the ‘bet 
you a million” millionaire. 

These broad pastures are destined to be filled with the 
blue bloods of the cattle world and the one-time lumberman 
in my mind’s eye is pictured as the future Hereford king, the 
Shorthorn baron or the Angus lord. 

Silos have replaced corrals, mills have been turned into 
factories for production of oil from peanuts. Old employees 
are raising peanuts for the mill and for their hogs. Sweet 
pocaces are being grown for our northern neighbors, the 

ilns once’ used for drying lumber are now curing potatoes 
and our cane syrup is rapidly taking the place of the fast 
disappearing maple syrup of the North. Dairy cattle graze 
over the broad pastures while the hum of machinery in the 
I creameries sings of the progress of our people. Our 
schools are training and equipping our children for scientific 


farming and the analyzing of our soil and we have chemical 
laboratories to guide us. We are studying animal husbandry 
and the demand for sheep raising that we may have wool 
for clothes, mutton for food, and goats to clear away the 
undergrowth. I see the packers of the North moving down 
to Fort Worth, Tex.; South Chicago has been transferred to 
New Orleans, Kansas City has taken her station at the Gulf 
and the fat stock shows of the South are the wonder of the 
country. 

If I have dreamed, gentlemen, it has been inspired; first 
by my love for the Southland and secondly by my love for my 
brother lumberman and my faith that he will be a party to 
its actual realization at no far distant day. ‘ 

There is great work before us men of the South, but the 
pluck and determination that have brought this mighty 
section from the wilderness stage to an era of great prosperity 
give me assurance that mine is not an idle dream. 


By request Mr. Thompson described his own company’s 
development work. It has 60,000 acres cleared and under 
fence—six pastures and five ranges. It is growing native 
cattle but has a herd of registered Herefords on one 
ranch, a pure bred shorthorn herd on another and another 
stock of thorobreds on a third. It has put in dipping 
vats and silos and uses corn and sorghum for ensilage. 
It finds sorghum best, making twelve to twenty tons an 
acre. This year the company has put 100 acres in pea- 
nuts, forty in sweet potatoes and 300 in sorghum. Re- 
sults will fill twenty-five silos. 


Conclusions Based on Georgian Experiments 


A. K. Sessions, president of the Georgia Land Owners’ 
Association, described his section as ‘‘flatwood country,’’ 
with much second growth timber supporting sawmills and 
turpentine stills. Many owners, he said, considered the 
land itself worthless; it went begging at $2 to $5 an acre, 
but public improvements began to go in and taxes to go 
up. The people did not seem to mind letting the turpen- 
tine and sawmill interests pay the bill. The question was 
getting to be one of letting the land go or putting it to 
use. The speaker decided that the land was all right. 
He had found a man who ran four farms and kept accu- 
rate accounts, who was clearing on 2,000 acres $9.41 profit 
per acre net after paying all expenses. With his family’s 
consent the man undertook to see what could be done with 
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the family land holdings. By contracting turpentine 
privileges, selling second growth on a million feet basis 
at $2 per M and making a deal with a cross tie contractor, 
he was assured a revenue of $20,000 for improvement 
work. He consulted State and Federal experts and went 
at it. His original intention was to demonstrate the 
value of the lands for agriculture and then sell. Results 
had converted him and now he does not wish to sell. 

The Georgia Land Owners’ Association, the speaker 
said, had been organized for codperative development 
with an assessment of 1 cent an acre per year. It found 
State and Federal experts willing to codperate and ‘eager 
for help in changing popular sentiment. It had launched 
a tick eradication campaign and was aiding experts in 
all possible ways to speed up better farming. The asso- 
ciation members are educating themselves as well as 
others. The greatest obstacles are people’s idea that their 
lands are of no account, and imperfect titles. A better 
land title law and a Statewide tick eradication law are 
needed. By organization the owners can put over success- 
ful development for about one hundredth of what it would 
cost them working individually. One thing to be frowned 
upon was land agents or companies that undertook to sell 
to outside people land tracts too small for them to make 


a living on. Some of the colonization projects have done. 


great harm. 

J. CG. Clair, industrial commissioner of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., described that system’s work for de- 
velopment in the southern Mississippi Valley. President 
Markham, he said, was an enthusiast on the subject. The 
company had offered to furnish a skilled manager one 
year at its own expense for every creamery organized 
codperatively on a sound basis in Mississippi. Two years 
ago the State had two creameries aside from that con- 
ducted at Starkville College for demonstration, and one 
of the two was a failure; now there are seventeen. Mr. 
Clair hoped that the company will be called upon to fur- 
nish more creamery managers. The Illinois Central has 
furnished a number of thorobred bulls to farming com- 
munities for breeding purposes and is operating thirty- 
two demonstration farms. The speaker urged the im- 
portance of live stock raising and the placing of cattle, 
hogs, poultry and sheep on every farm, concluding wtih: 
‘*T hope you cut-over land men will organize on conserva- 
tive lines so attractive that it will be impossible for any 
interested party to keep away from codperation. When 
you have your plan ready I will codperate with you 


whether your lands are on our line or not. What helps 
some of us will help us all.’’ 

After announcing the committee on resolutions the 
Chair adjourned the meeting for the day. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION PROCEEDINGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 12.—Clement 8. Ucker, vice 
president of the Southern Settlement & Development 
Organization, presided and delivered the first address of 
the day. He said in the course of his address that no more 
vital problem confronts the people of the south Atlantic 
and Gulf States than that of the unused and vacant lands 
in that territory. His address on ‘‘The Practical Aspects 
of the Problem’’ embraced the various topics that invari- 
ably belong to any consideration of the development of 
unused territory, and some of the suggestions which Mr. 
Ucker advanced were particularly well received. He said: 

Two factors have always fundamentally and of necessity 
been made for general development of unused, idle territory. 
They have been transportation and available land. Transpor- 
tation we already have. Standardization of available lands 
and transformation into an assimilable form would seem 
to be the problem presented. Transportation and assimilable 


land, coupled to proper publicity, bring the other necessary 
factor, people. 

To make these lands assimilable is the first problem pre- 
sented, and it may be, and perhaps is to a greater or less de- 
sree, dependent on the particular locality involved, a care- 
ul examination of the adaptability of the lands for special 
purposes, by drainage, removal of stumps, perfection of land 
titles, standardization of areas and methods, eradication of 
the cattle tick, stimulating live stock industry, stimulating 
diversified agriculture, having Federal and State agencies 
thruout the nation with a diversion of requisite agricultural 
information, all of which it must be conceded is most readily 
to be accomplished by coérdinated effort by the owners of 
these lands, 

Governor Brough, of Arkansas, described old and new 
Arkansas, saying that her apples took the first prize at 
the last six international expositions; that she shipped 
the first car of peaches for export, is furnishing the 
navy wtih its smokeless coal, is first in the production 
of ash, cottonwood, red gum, second in hickory and fifth 
in pine; the State has 3,000,000 acres of cut-over lands 
and in ten years will have 10,000,000. Appreciating that 
industrial renaissance is due, Arkansas has appropriated 
$2,000,000 to meet the conditions of the Smith-Lever 
law, $2,240,000 to meet the conditions of the Shackle- 
ford good roads law, and was third of the southern 
States to pass a Statewide tick eradication law. The 
State recognizes that industrfal development means 
economic prosperity and for this improvement of cut- 
over lands is essential, the speaker said, adding that the 
South is destined to be the ‘‘Industrial Empire of the 
Nation,’’ but must pattern after its brothers of the 
Kast and West, absorbing their progressive spirit and 
setting up ideals of efficiency. The national crisis re- 
quires, said Governor Brough, the most rapid, practical 
development of cut-over lands to produce food stuffs, 
The boy in the furrow now renders as patriotie service 
as the soldier in the field. 

The speaker discussed live stock development, praised 
the codperation of bankers and business men in bring- 
ing in thorobred stock, asked for continued efforts along 
this line and urged the conference to petition the Presi- 
dent to open southern ports to Latin American cattle 
duty free to supply the cut-over lands. Lumbermen, he 
said, were offered a fine opportunity for service, 70 
percent of their cut-over lands being adjacent to rail- 
roads. He recommended the adoption as a patriotic duty 
of a codperative plan for prompt development in con- 
junction with Federal and State authorities. Lands, 
the governor said, should be effectively advertised, rea- 
sonably priced and sold on easy terms to bring them into 
use as swiftly as possible and develop them to their 
full possibilities. He closed with an eloquent reference to 
the war emergency, and a plea to ‘‘lumber captains of 
industry,’’ with bankers and other business men to 
do their full share unselfishly in speeding development. 

}. F. Marbut, soil expert of the Bureau of Soils, De- 
partment of Agriculture, spoke on the soils of the 
coastal plain area. 

Tilustrating his remarks with a series of maps and 
charts, Mr. Marbut discussed the climate of the coastal 
plain in so far as that has been a factor in determining 
the character of its soils; the topography and climate 
of the coastal plain in so far as it affects the use of 
the soils for agriculture; the general characteristics 
of southern soils as compared with those of other parts 
of the United States and also the distribution of unim- 
proved land in the coastal plain States, all these topics 
being further explained thru the aid of charts, 

Mr. Marbut also spoke on the character of unim- 
proved land in each county of the coastal plain States, 
and used charts to illustrate the information con- 
veyed. He then took up in turn the natural adaptabil- 
ity of the soils of the coastal plain to the growth of 
crops; the total amount of each kind of unimproved 
land in each of the coastal plain States, illustrated with 
charts; the total amount of each kind of unimproved 
land in all of the coastal plain States, also illustrated 
with charts. 

8. H. McCroary, of the office of public roads and 
rural engineering, Department of Agriculture, discussed 
drainage problems, describing the effects of proper 
drainage on farm production, health, ete., and its 
possibilities as a stimulus to cut-over land development. 
Following Mr. McCroary’s address a recess was taken, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’ SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


New Or.xans, LA., April 12.—At this afternoon’s ses- 
sion Harry D. Wilson, Louisiana’s commissioner of agri- 
culture, introduced himself as farmer born and raised in 
a cut-over land section. He took issue with Governor 
Brough’s proposal to admit Latin-American cattle duty 
free, saying: ‘‘We are making a fight on the cattle 
tick. Let’s get rid of what we have before wien in 
more. We need plenty more of good cattle, but can afford 
to go slow on the Latin-American kind.’’ He urged the 


(Concluded on Page 44) 
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WALL BOARD MAKERS FAVOR THE RETAILER 


Methods and Quality Insure Contented Customers— 
A Product of High Grade 


The evolution of any successful industrial or commer- 
cial institution from modest beginnings is invariably the 
outcome of individual enterprise and faith. The story of 
how the Upson Co., of Lockport, N. Y., developed with 
the manufacture of its wall board a sort of nationally ex- 
tended family relationship with its numerous customers is 
simply the story of the faith that Charles Ayrault Upson, 
president, and W. Harrison Upson, secretary and treas- 
urer, have had from the inception of the industry in their 
product and in their own methods of manufacturing it. 
Today an immense plant, covering much ground in the 
northeastern city of the Empire State, daily renders testi- 
mony to the value of their efforts. 

A trip of inspection recently made by an interested 
visitor disclosed the thoro inner working of this business. 
The belief of the manufacturers in the enduring qualities 
of Upson board is made evident the moment one enters 
the establishment. The particular visitor observed that 
extensive use of Upson board had been made for the walls 
and ceilings of the plant and offices. ‘‘ After admiring 
the artistic finish in flat tones,’’ he says, ‘‘ mostly in grays 
and browns, I was inclined to acknowledge that the faith 
of the Upson brothers seemed to be justified. You know 
the sort of house that gives you a comforting, soothing, 
homey feeling the instant you cross the threshold, That’s 
the atmosphere of the Upson place. The scheme of deco 
ration, with the walls and ceiling providing the keynote, 
is impressive without being obtrusive. I noticed that the 
employees seemed to be at home. They appeared to be 
going about their work not as tho it were their duty but 
as tho they were deeply interested.’’ 

President Charles A. Upson of the company is an in 
teresting man. He has had varied experience in the manu- 
facture of wall board, and his enthusiasm is of the quiet 
infectious kind that never is out of place even if it should 
be expressed outside of the ‘‘shop.’’ When interviewed, 
he broached the subject of Upson Processed Board, and 
talked earnestly and pithily on the various details of Up- 
son products. It was significant that not a word about 
Upson profits escaped him; it was all about the product. 
The interviewer naturally enough concluded that Charles 
Upson’s enthusiasm was to be expected, because he is in 
direct charge of the manufacturing end of the enterprise. 
But on approaching the secretary-treasurer of the com- 


Co. The inquirer by this time had a good idea of the prin- 
ciples on which the manufacturing and distributing meth- 
ods, are conducted, and discovered that the policy of the 
Upson Co. could be conveyed in the words, ‘‘ Product, Pol- 
icy, Personality.’’ Tests made at the Upson factory 
proved the sturdiness of the material. Every method con- 
ceiyable was utilized in order to discover a possible de- 
fect, and all were useless. 

The policy of the company is to furnish dealers with a 
board-that will enable them to meet the severest competi- 
tion, a board of good quality and fairly priced. In lead- 
ing the inquirer thru the factory, W. Harrison Upson said 
that his company pins its faith entirely on the dealer and 
gives him its hearty support. He said that only 20 percent 
of the wall board produced is sold thru the mail order 
houses and 80 percent is sold thru jobbers and dealers and 
that it is the wisest policy to stick to men on the firing 
line of the retail business. 

The sales department is equipped to furnish so com- 
pletely the men who sell Upson wall board as to make it 
possible for the dealer to expend his advertising in the 
most effective manner at minimum expense. Problems that 
come up to baffle the individual dealer invariably, when 
turned over to the manufacturer for solution, are handled 
in a cooperative manner that ties the dealer still closer to 
the wall board company. 

Characteristic to an extent as great as that of its manu- 
facture is the liberality that guides its business conduct. 
As Mr. Upson reminded the visitor, not one complaint has 
been received of over 2,000,000 square feet of wall 
board manufactured and distributed in all parts of the 
country. As one of the customers has put it, the company 
‘*takes time to be friendly.’’ 


LARGE ADDITIONS MADE TO NATIONAL FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—The nationally owned 
forests are being enlarged constantly. The National For- 
est Reservation Commission has authorized the purchase 
by the Government of 32,266 acres of land in the South- 
ern Appalachian and White mountains, to be included in 
the eastern national forests. A number of tracts in 
Lawrence and Winston counties, Alabama, totaling 14,- 
360 acres, constitutes the largest and most important of 
the purchases, The Alabama Purchase Area, which was 
authorized two years, is to protect the headwaters of the 
Sipsey River, an important tributary of the Black War- 
rior River, on which an expensive locks system has been 
installed by the Government to facilitate navigation. 
Inside the boundaries of the purchase area and adjoining 








EMPLOYERS HELP IN EMPLOYEES’ LIVING COSTS 


Unused Lands Given to Their Use for Gardening— 
How the Plan Works 





One of the really vital problems confronting lumber 
manufacturers this ‘spring is that of aiding their work- 
men to meet increasing expenses of daily existence. Old 
wage scales appear to fall far short of meeting the situa- 
tion and as a consequence many mills have announced 
sweeping revisions upward. In the southern States the 
gardening propaganda is being widely circulated inas- 
much as the time for planting is here, and the unusual 
activity along gardening lines indicates that nearly every- 
body intends to do his part toward fighting the H. C. of L. 
Many workmen who own no land and whose rented places 
do not afford space enough for gardens are gardening on 
shares for their landed neighbors. 

The lumber companies in many instances have taken 
active parts in this movement, and certain interesting 
plans of aiding the cause have been evolved. For exam- 
ple, there is a plant in central Arkansas which presents a 
spectacle that reminds one of communal farming in 
Kurope. Naturally most mill sites afford comparatively 
large areas of unused Jand, fire protective belts of vacant 
fields round about and smaller patches among the scat- 
tered units of the plant. This company offered to appor- 
tion strips of this land among its employees for garden 
use. Of course the offer was accepted by many of the 
men, chiefly white employees, and they set to work culti- 
vating their patches. At first the white men were much 
in evidence, then their places were taken by negro mill- 
hands, a change that puzzled the officials until they learned 
the story. It seems that the first comers who received 
assignments of garden plots were approached by divers 
colored men who desired to work their gardens on shares, 
and as this suited the renters they promptly sublet, in- 
suring themselves of garden stuffs sufficient to their own 
needs and giving the colored brethren equal shares as well 
as the pleasure of doing the work. 

The manager of another Arkansas plant has taken a 
different course to help his employees. Here a demonstra- 
tion farm has been in operation for some time, looking 
toward a fuller utilization of cut-over lands later on. 
But during the growing season just ahead the slogan is 
to ‘‘raise human fodder,’’ and to that end the farm fields 
will be devoted so far as possible to crops for fattening 
swine and to table vegetables. Cull oak lumber will be 
used for fencing about the vacant areas at the mill, and 








FIVE ACRES OF UNUSED SPACE ON ONE SIDE OF AN .- 


pany, W. Harrison Upson, jr. and engaging him in eon- 
versation, the interviewer was surprised not to hear a word 
about Upson profits, but to learn still more about the 
product; how it is made, and the painstaking and expense 
that go into its manufacture. Only a blunt inquiry 
brought the desired information: ‘‘ Everybody here seems 
to be satisfied with the money we are making; time enough 
later to be swamped with profits. Our maxim is ‘Small 
steady profits.’ You see, we are not in business as a stock- 
jobbing company. We have no water in the capital stock 
of the Upson Co., upon which fixed charges must be 
earned; no troublesome bonds, notes or mortgages to in- 
crease fixed charges. We manufacture economically, with 
a reasonable overhead, and can name a price that our cus- 
tomers consider fair and that also leaves us a satisfactory 
profit.’’ 

The Upson Co. was founded in 1911 for the purpose of 
manufacturing a really dependable wall board that would 
overcome those defects in ordinary wall board product 
that had caused architects, builders, carpenters and users 
to utter brief ugly words on the subject. As the visitor 
has put it, ‘‘the Upson brothers had a tough job cut out 
for them. They had to make a wall board that no longer 
would be first cousin to a flimsy cardboard and often con- 
fused with such, but rather like oak in strength and dura- 
bility. It had to be a board that neither would curl under 
Arizona’s heat nor balloon with the seaside’s moisture; 
that would defy water leaks; would not drink up paint 
thirstily and expensively; would stay painted without blis- 
tering, peeling, streaking or spotting; would not tear or 
crumble or gum under the carpenter ’s saw or pull from the 
nails—in short, a board that would be equally at home in 
the plutocrat’s mansion or the flivver-owner’s modest gar- 
age and yet possess the economy and adaptability to em- 
phasize its superiority over other interior linings.’’ 

The company’s first experiences with 3-, and later with 
4-, 5- and 6-ply boards were successful. The usual waxed 
surfaces were eliminated, and improved gums and oils were 
used that gave an absolutely neutral surface and yet 
formed a perfect bond with paint. Only the wiriest wood 
fibers were used; and these were treated, combined, 
‘“scientifically processed,’’ compressed, and kiln-cured in 
such a way as to produce a harder, stiffer and in every way 
sturdier board—woodlike, practically. The bumps and 
whiskers were removed and thus was obtained the really 
dependable wall board, of which 2,000,000 square feet 
have been sold and used without a single complaint. 

A trip further into the factory developed incidents 
which signify the countrywide popularity of the Upson 


ARKANSAS MILL PLANT 


the tracts just approved there are approximately 13,000 
acres of rough mountain timberland to which the Gov- 
ernment still retains title and which have been withdrawn 
from entry for inclusion in the national forests. 

Other approvals issued were for 11,116 acres in Oxford 
County, Missouri, and in Coos and Carroll counties, New 
Hampshire, About 7,000 acres of this was comprised in 
a single tract on the Kilkenny division, Other tracts 
whose acquisition has been authorized include 998 acres 
in Caldwell, Henderson, Macon, MeDowell and Yancey 
counties, North Carolina; 954 acres in Shenandoah and 
Amherst counties, Virginia; 600 acres in Oconee County, 
South Carolina; 738 acres in Randolph County, West Vir- 
ginia; and 3,500 acres in Monroe County, Tennessee. 





TELLS OF CHILE’S NITRATE DEPOSITS 


New York, April 9.—The United States finds itself in 
a peculiar position in that the world’s greatest supplies of 
fertilizers are located outside of the nation, and a shortage 
consequently has been noticeable ever since the beginning 
of the war. The two great sources of chemical fertilizers 
are the deposits of nitrate in Chile and of potassium salts 
in Germany. Steps have been taken in this country to insure 
an adequate supply of potassium salts and derivations, 
and the same thing is being done with respect to the 
nitrates, altho not so much progress has been made with 
the latter. 

Hon. Sefior Jose A. del Campo F., commercial delegate 
from the Chilean Government, recently gave a very inter- 
esting talk before the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in this city upon the nitrate deposits of Chile. Not 
only are the nitrate salts necessary in agriculture, but 
they are one of the most important components of pow- 
ders of all sorts, so that a description of this supply is 
particularly interesting at this time. 

The nitrate deposits are located in the northern part of 
Chile. When one considers their value as fertilizer, it is 
strange to learn that the country in which the deposits 
appear is an arid desert without water and without vege- 
tation. A partial survey has been made of these deposits 
which reveals 541,000,000 tons in sight. So far it is esti- 
mated that 50,000,000 tons of nitrate, valued at $3,000,- 
000, have been taken from the nitrate fields. Therefore, 
estimating the world’s annual consumption at 2,500,000 
tons a year, the deposits are able to supply the world’s 
demand for over 300 years, according to Hon. Seftor del 
Campo. 





FUTURE PORK FOR SAWMILL EMPLOYEES—CROP OF ARKANSAS MILL COMPANY 


two or three mule teams whose logging days are over but 
whose farming abilities are unimpaired will be put before 
the plough. Aecurate records of team and man labor will 
be kept, just as in any other department, and when the 
crop is ready for market it will be turned over to em- 
ployees at exact cost plus a trifling profit. In a country 
where Irish potatoes always are an imported item this 
should mean a real saving to the men. In the same way 
hog-killing time will bring the opportunity for these 
workmen to lay in their pork supplies at considerably less 
than retail price from the herd of swine now coming 
along. In fact several thousand pounds of meat were sold 
last winter at prices far below current market quotations. 
Needless to state, everybody in the employ of this plant 
is hoping that the coming summer will be a banner season 
for crops! 

Doubtless other employers of labor are planning to 
render assistance along other lines toward the same de- 
sirable end, and altho no one ventures to prophesy what 
the next few months will bring, it is safe to assume that 
nobody can do too much along the line of working the 
soil for eatables. 


COLLEGE ANNOUNCES ONE-YEAR FORESTRY COURSE 


ATHENS, Ga., April 9.—The State College of Agricul- 
ture has announced the opening of a one-year course 
in forestry, and special attention to the subject of logging 
and lumbering will be given to all the students who en- 
roll, The course is vocational in that it is intended to pre- 
pare men for the different wood utilization trades. As 
outlined in the bulletin issued by the college, the subjects 
which have been divided for the four terms that make up 
the one-year course are: Mensuration; dendrology; utili- 
zation; forest mapping, wood technicology; English com- 
position. The second term embraces the subjects of men- 
suration, dendrology, milling and grading, reconnaissance 
and forest by-products; the third term is practically an 
advanced course on the subjects taken up in the second 
term, excepting for ‘‘mill organization,’’ which is now 
taken up, and in the last term of the year-long course 
practice work is to be given in estimating timber, scaling, 
surveying, logging and milling. The bulletin also advises 
that no tuition will be charged in the forest school, altho 
there is the modest laboratory fee of $10 to cover the 
expense of the material used, the wear and tear on equip- 





_ments etc. Full information is rendered by Prof. James 


B. Berry, of the institution. 
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MUCH INTEREST SHOWN IN VACANT LOT POTATO GROWING CONTEST 


The suggestion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the issue of March 3 that the 
retail lumbermen of the country should promote boys’ contests in vacant lot 
pa pig is bearing fruit. The interest is so intense that the AMERICAN 

UMBERMAN is in receipt of scores of letters from friends asking it to keep up its 
good work. These friends say that the idea is good. That it is good is borne out 
by the request of one association asking for 2,500 reprints of the article which 
were sent out to the membership of that organization. 

The United States is facing a great problem in feeding its population during 
the ensuing year. It is agreed by students that food products in this country will 
remain at a high level for the next twelve months at least. Such being the case, 
how can .retail lumbermen help their communities better than by getting the boys 
to plant the vacant lots with potatoes in the towns and suburbs, offering prizes for 
the best crop average? For the lumbermen eventually will be the winners. Instead 
of weeds, the prospective buyers of real estate will see a garden in a high state 
of cultivation—a selling point hard to beat. 

The first retail lumberman to grasp and utilize the idea expounded by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich. Mr. Cavin offered 
$100 in prizes to the boys of his community who raised potatoes in a potato- 
growing contest. The $100 will be distributed as follows: 


To the boys within the City of Sturgis: $25 in cash for best averuge; $15 in cash for 
second best average; $6 in cash for third best average; $4 in cash for fourth best average. 

To the farmer boys within 10 miles of Sturgis: $25 in cash for best average; $15 in 
cash for second best average; $6 in cash for third best average; $4 in cash for fourth 
best average. 

Basis of award—(1) Greatest yield per one-eighth acre counts 50 percent; (2) best 
exhibit of 1 peck of potatoes counts 25 percent; (3) best history of about 200 words on 
“How I Made My Crop of Potatoes” counts 25 percent ; total score, 100 percent. 


Mr. Cavin immediately got in touch with the Agricultural Department of Wash- 
ington and made arrangements to have bulletins given to each boy which explained 
fully the choice of seed, its treatment, preparation and culture of plant. 

To enter this contest, each contestant agrees to get permission from some vacant 
lot owner for the use of same during the potato season; measure or take off space 
equal to a lot 50 feet wide and 110 feet long. This is equivalent to one-eighth of an 
acre and is the basis for all prizes. 

In suggesting an idea of this kind to the retailers, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


of the higher priced foods; that it costs less to grow vegetables than it does to 
buy them; that potatoes are easily raised and bound to bring big returns not 
only to the producer but to the retailer in an advertising way, and that instead 
of vacant property being choked with weeds, it will be under cultivation, all 
of which will have its effect on the community at large. 

In the March 3 article an outline of the steps to be taken in organizing the 
clubs and the methods to be pursued in carrying out the contests was as follows: 


Preliminary Steps 

1—Take a census of the boys; interest the boys—the first applicants—in enlisting others 
in the project. Give them enough information and talking points to enable them to persuade 
their friends to come in. ‘This alone has a value hardly less than that of actually participat- 
ing in the contest. 

2—The boys can make the preliminary survey of the lots and in most cases get permission 
of owners for their use. Care should be exercised to get this consent in a form that will 
make the cultivator of the plot secure in the use of it. 

38—Plowing and harrowing. Every farmer and gardener knows how important this work 
is and what a factor it is in determining the character of the crop produced. Too much 
care can not be given to the plowing and the harrowing, and the boys should be made to 
understand both operations. This work should be done on Friday so that the boys can do 
their planting on Saturday if necessary. 

4—Protection from theft and other interference may be necessary in some communities, 
and in those cases the committee in charge shou!d take steps to provide it, 


5—Providing seed and spray materials, together with instructions for planting, cultivat- 
ing and spraying. Uniformity in many respects is necessary in order to enable judges to 
render equitable decisions when judging the exhibits at harvest time. 

6—Harvesting, sorting and weighing. All contestants should have in writing definite 
instructions on all points having weight in determining the winners. 

7—Prizes. It will be better to have a large number of small prizes. In the latter case 
there is not room enough to allow for the slight variations, and it may readily happen that 
several will be so good as to deserve prizes, but will be outside the money because it is 
distributed among too small a group. The prizes need not be big, because the bigger the 
crop itself the better the prize; the actual money paid is merely an evidence of superiority 
in methods and management, and that is what the youngsters will care for. 


The retailer should advertise the contest in the local papers, such advertise- 
ments giving enough detail to interest the boys. The retailer should also interest the 
Commercial Club of his town so that he could get all its support. 

Mr, Retailer, do you know that there are 268,000 members in the Boy Scouts 
of America and 58,000 adult leaders whose national slogan is ‘‘Every Scout to 











has taken into consideration the fact that more vegetables in the diet mean less 


Feed a Soldier?’’ What an army to work vacant lots—planting potatoes—in the 
cities and towns of the country! 





LUMBERMEN EXPRESS LOYALTY TO UNITED STATES 


COMMENDS ACTION OF GOVERNMENT 
Granp Rapips, Micu., April 10.—‘‘ WHEREAS, the Pres- 
ident and Congress of the United States have been reluc- 
tantly compelled to declare that a state of war exists be- 
tween our country and Germany resulting in a crisis in 
which all good citizens should stand united in support of 
our government, 


‘* Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Association of Grand 
Rapids, that it commends the action of the Government 
and tenders its loyal support in all practicable ways.’’ 


This resolution, introduced by William A. Cox, was 
adopted by the Grand Rapids Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at its last meeting after President A. M. Manning 
had spoken briefly on the present international crisis and 
said the meeting had been called especially to give the 
lumbermen of Grand Rapids an opportunity of expressing 
their patriotism and support of the government. Philo C. 
Fuller, the newly elected city commissioner, and Rev. A. 
W. Wishart, of the Fountain Street Baptist Church, both 
made addresses which were specially significant both as 
regards the city and the nation. 





CALL TO COLORS REACHES LOUISVILLE 
INDUSTRIES 


LoursviLLE, Ky., April 10.—The call to the colors is 
reaching the lumber industry of Louisville, and while 
actual enlistment so far has not been great, everyone 
is interested and discussing the matter. 

Mrs. John Churchill, wife of John Churchill, president 
of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., is a member of the 
Louisville branch of the motor driving division of the 
National League of Woman’s Services, and is one of a 
large number of Louisville society women who have 
announced that they are ready to drive motor ambulances 
for Uncle Sam in case the call for this division is sounded. 
Mrs. Churchill is one of the most expert automobile oper- 
ators in the city, and has always driven her own car. 

Barry Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., has 
been working hard in connection with the organization of 
the Home Guards, an organization of business men which 
is training and getting ready in case of actual need. 

Hundreds of Louisville businessmen are training on 
vacant lots, the high school campus or elsewhere in the 
evenings, and under the glow of electric lights, 





WESTERNERS EVINCE LOYALTY BY PATRIOTIC 
EXERCISES 

Tacoma, Wasu., April 7—American patriotism is the 
keynote and flag raisings the order of the day this week 
among employees at western Washington sawmills and 
in the logging camps, especially since President Wilson’s 
war message to Congress Monday night. In addition, at 
the big millwork factory and sawmill of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. the employees got together and contributed 
$207.85 as the nucleus of a fund to be raised in this State 
for aid of destitute children in Belgium. The fund, which 
will be a distinct Washington State contribution, will be 
known as the ‘‘ Washington State Foundation for the Re- 
lief of Belgian Children.’’ Mrs. T. E. Ripley, of Tacoma, 
wife of Vice President T. E. Ripley, of the Wheeler, Os- 
good Co., was recently named by the Belgian commission 
as one of the two State chairmen for the work, the other 
being Judge Thomas Burke, of Seattle. The Wheeler, 
Osgood employees were the first to get in, Foreman A. 


Morganthaler, of the company, launching the subserip- 
tion blanks. 

Wednesday at the plant of the Danaher Lumber Co, the 
120 employees, most of whom are Austrians, raised $30 in 
five minutes and purchased an American flag 11 feet wide 
by 22 feet long, put up a 40-foot pole on the planing mill 
and raised the flag during the afternoon, seventy members 
of the South Slav Club singing ‘‘America’’ as the flag 
ascended the pole. Employees of the Lincoln Creek Lum- 
ber Co. at Galvin put up an 80-foot flag pole this week 
and had a noon-hour raising with appropriate cheering. 
At Kelso where citizens of the town decided to have a big 
flag in the city park, the Ostrander Railway & Timber Co. 
donated a 118-foot pole. Scarcely a sawmill in Tacoma 
is to be seen without its big flag flying and wherever there 
is a logging camp thruout the forests the flag is being dis- 
played, besides featuring scores of logging trains. 





URGE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TO SUPPORT 
ENLISTMENT 


SPOKANE, WasuH., April 7.—The following telegram was 
sent Wednesday to A. L. Flewelling, care of the Milwau- 
kee Land Co., 1310 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago: 

Lumber manufacturers urge National association to sup- 
port enlistment program designed to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with industrial conditions. Young men, floaters, and 
non-skilled men should be recruited first, leaving until emer- 
gency justifies men necessary to preserve business and labor 
equilibrium, 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF INLAND EMPIRE. 

The Employers’ Association of the Inland Empire and 
the Loggers’ Club of Spokane have both unanimously 
adopted resolutions favoring universal military training 
and legislation designed to increase the pay of the en- 
listed men. They are also a unit on the proposition of 
selected enlistment as outlined in the above copy of tele- 
gram, forwarded to Judge Flewelling for presentation be- 
fore the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
at its meeting in Chicago earlier in the week. 


~ 


SAN FRANCISCO LUMBERMEN SHOW 
PATRIOTISM 


San Francisco, April 7.—San Francisco lumbermen 
are showing their patriotism in many ways and are 
preparing to make sacrifices, if necessary, in order 
to do their part toward assisting the United States 
Government in the war. A number of men connected 
with the lumber and shipping lines in this city have 
offered their services under the officers’ reserve sys- 
tem, while others have been mustered in at the Presidio 
of San Francisco as Federal troops, after having been 
mobilized with the national guard. Several of the 
young men in local lumber offices have volunteered 
to take instruction at the aviation school at Redwood 
City as members of the aviators’ reserve corps. Many 
owners of lumber-carrying steamers are holding their 
vessels in readiness for use by the Government in trans- 
porting supplies in case of need. Shipbuilding firms 
of San Francisco owning yards at various points on the 
Pacific coast are keeping in touch with the United 
States Shipping Board and making ready to drop their 
regular contract work, if need be, and concentrate their 
energies upon turning out wooden blockade runners, 
which have been planned for use in transportation of 
food and munitions to the friendly countries in Europe. 
Special efforts will be made to increase the capacity of 
the shipyards. 





WILL HOLD VOLUNTEERS’ POSITIONS OPEN 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 7.—As an example of the loyalty 
of lumber manufacturers of the Pacific coast the St. 
Helens Lumber Co., St. Helens, Ore., has announced to its 
employees that if they wish to volunteer for Government 
positions their places will be held open for them when 
they return. H. F, McCormick, manager of this company, 
issued this order to encourage enlistment in either the 
army or the navy. The order also applies to the em- 
ployees of the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. and the Colum- 
bia County Lumber Co., concerns closely affiliated with 
the St. Helens Lumber Co. 


—_— 


GETTING DATA ON WOODSMEN FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 7.—Lumbermen, loggers and 
timbermen of this section are being furnished with blanks 
to be filled out giving data regarding trained woodsmen 
for the national defense census. It is proposed to collect 
data regarding the qualifications of trained woodsmen, 
who may be of particular value to the United States dur- 
ing the present emergency, and information showing the 
training of such men would aid greatly in using them to 
the best advantage instead of simply accepting their 
voluntary services in regiments where their special train- 
ing would be of no particular use. 








LIST SAWMILLS AS PROSPECTIVE MUNITION 
PLANTS. 


MonTdaoMery, ALA., April 11—The War Department 
has been given a list of all sawmills in Alabama which 
may be converted into munition plants in case of neces- 
sity. The list of sawmills in the State went along to the 
department with the list of all other plants, the Govern- 
ment requesting this so that no time would be lost in 
sending the necessary machinery for a munition plant. 
The capacity of the mills, the number of employees and 
all other data went along with the list. The lumbermen 
in Alabama do not believe the sawmills could be of benefit 
to the Government without a great deal of work. They 
believe it would take as long to make a munition plant out 
of a sawmill as it would to build a new plant. 


ree 


LUMBER COMPANIES SET FINE EXAMPLE 


New Or.LEANS, La., April 9.—The F. B. Williams 
Cypress Co.,"of Patterson, La., has set a fine example of 
constructive patriotism by urging such of its employees 
as are eligible to enter the national military service, and 
agreeing to pay the dependents of all who enlist for a 
period of one year, the difference between their service 
salaries and the salaries they have been receiving. The 
company posted the following self-explanatory notice in 
its Patterson plant last week: 

We believe that the time has come for the young manhood 
of this country to answer the call of the President for re- 
cruits to the army, the navy and the marine corps. We be- 
lieve that it will be a question ofa short time before all 
young men of physical qualifications will be drafted into the 
Government service. It is far better to enlist voluntarily 
than to be drafted. This company urges any of its em- 
ployees between the ages of 18 and 35 years, who desire to 
enlist, to do so at once. This company will pay, for a period 
of one year, to the families of all married men who have 
dependents to support, who enlist in the army, the navy or 
the marine corps, the difference between the salary they are 


(Concluded on Page 43.) 
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The war which has been hanging as a threat over 
America since August, 1914, seems to have overtaken 
us. As I write Congress has assembled and listened to 
the President’s address but has not acted. Events move 
so quickly in these days that the news of one day is the 
stale history of the next. Probably before these lines 
are in type some of the most momentous decisions ever 
made during the history of our country will have been 
made by Congress. 

The Realm has no intention of telling anybody how, 
when or where to fight. It does not aspire to the rank 
of idiot strategist, nor does it intend to exercise the 
American prerogative of giving everybody advice. But 
the gravity of the present situation is such that it is 
only decent for all of us to take stock in order to see 
in what way we can be of most service to our country. 
We will leave military and naval subjects to the experts 
and allow Congress and the President the privilege of 
executing their constitutional duties and see if there are 
some other things that as business men we can help do 
for the general good. 

A few days ago I was in Chicago during a great loyalty 
celebration. Standing along the curb on Michigan Ave- 
nue I saw hundreds of people on the steps of the Art 
Institute watching the marching military and naval units. 
Overtopping them was a statue of George Washington. 
If the Father of his Country could have looked on the 
strange sight passing before his calm image some strange 
thoughts must have passed thru his mind; thoughts of 
the marvelous greatness of the country he helped to 
form, of its wealth and of the advance it had made in 
arts and industry. Not the least strange, surely, would 
have been his thoughts of the advance of the military arts 
and sciences since his time. And still with all the change 
that has taken place during the 118 years since his death 
the military spirit of the country is the spirit that he 
himself had. Altho he was considered by Frederick the 
Great to be the greatest military leader and strategist of 
his time he was not in spirit a militarist. His first inter- 
est was in the quiet country life that he found so satisfy- 
ing. In public affairs he was a statesman rather than 
a general. He disliked war for war’s sake. He was a 
wealthy man and stood to lose more than any one else 
in the colonies, even if he should escape with his life, 
if the war failed. But he went thru the hard years of the 
Revolution and the equally difficult years of the forma- 
tion of the Government with a calmness born of a sense 
of duty. We like to think that the United States still 
is animated by the spirit of the Father of our Country. 


The Business of War Has Changed Radically 

But while we hope and believe that the spirit is the 
same we must admit at once that the business of war has 
changed radically since his day. It is not wholly a matter 
of the invention of new and deadlier fighting tools, tho 
this has made a vast difference. When Washington took 
command of the Continental army under the elm in Cam- 
bridge he found it a nondescript lot. The soldiers were 
hardy enough and self reliant, and many of them from 
the frontier counties were skilled in Indian fighting. But 
there were few uniforms, and most of the muskets were 
the pieces used by the farmers in hunting or frontier 
fighting. They proved quite effective against the regular 
soldiery armed with muskets little if any better. It was 
not indeed until the latter part of the Civil War that 
breech loaders came into use. 

We Americans are taught to believe that the battles 
of Lexington and Concord were great battles. They were 
highly important as being the initial clashes in a war 
which changed the destiny of the western hemisphere, 
but as battles they were hardly skirmishes. I have walked 
over ground where the ‘‘embattled farmers stood’’ when 
they fired the shot that was heard ’round the world. 
That battle was fought across a little stream and at 
such a short range that a modern shotgun could have 
been used with effect. But the deer and squirrel rifles 
of the farmers were effective, and on the retreat back to 
Boston the enemy lost heavily from the galling fire of 
the minutemen hidden behind rocks and trees and walls 
within short distances of the line of march. Should an 
irregular force of farmers armed with the guns that are 
to be found on farms try to oppose a body of regular 
troops in these days the result would be different. A ma- 














‘* Seems to have overtaken us’’ 


chine gun would have turned the Battle of Concord 
into a slaughter, and long-range military rifles would 
have made the march back to Boston as safe as a picnic. 

But it is not alone the difference in weapons, as was 
said before, that has changed the character of modern 
warfare. Washington’s army was made up of volunteers 
who were good patriots. But the army never represented 
the strength of the country. Unfortunately some of our 
colonial forefathers could not see the justice of the revo- 
lutionary cause, This is not much to be wondered at, for 
there was little opportunity for creating a feeling of 
unity among the colonies, News was meager, for it had 
to travel by courier. There was little travel. Many of 
the colonists in spite of their resentment for the mother 
country had more confidence in her than in some of the 
distant colonies about which they knew little. There 
was a distressing lack of that unity of spirit that is the 
basis of effective modern war. 

Still another difference is apparent between war at the 
present and in Washington’s time. War has ¢eased to 
be the business of a small, professional group. The first 
change from the old mercenary armies was to the volun- 
teer system. The volunteer system has served for small 
wars, and up to the present it has been considered the 
mainstay of this country in times of hostility. But in 
our own history it has repeatedly broken down. We do 
not need to discuss it here. Under basic law all men be- 
tween the ages of 18-and 45 have been subject to military 
duty. In practice while trying to maintain the volunteer 
system the government has been compelled before to resort 
to compulsion; and the President has recommended uni- 
versal service. The armies of Europe are made up of the 
young manhood of Europe. Those countries have decided 
that any subject that a country fights over is a subject 
of equally vital interest to all the citizens of that coun- 
try; hence the burden of military service ought to be borne 
equally by those persons fitted to bear it. 


Patriotism Motive of War 


It is safe to say that there are no people in this country 
who want war for war’s sake. There are few of those who 
look to it for personal glory who consider the glory alone 
as worth the cost in life and money which war entails. 
There may be some selfish motives involved in the present 
situation; it would be strange if there were not. But it is 
quite certain that there is much more patriotic motive 
involved.. Here is a statement made by the senior major 
general of the United States army: ‘‘There is general 
horror of war among practically all men, soldiers not 
excepted, for they know more of its horrors than others.’’ 
But after making this statement General Wood adds: 
‘*Certainly most intelligent men who are not physical 
or moral cowards realize that, dreadful as war is, it is 
incomparably better than a line of policy which refuses 
to organize the forces of right against the strength of 
evil.’?’ This, I think, about expresses the feeling that 
most of us have. 

But there is still another difference between Washing- 
ton’s wars and ours, If fighting is now considered the 
business of all the nation providing for the fighting men 
is considered the business of all those not in the fighting 
ranks. Wars have long been paid for by general taxation, 
to be sure. But the citizens of a fighting country are 
now considered to have other duties besides the payment 
of taxes. It has been found necessary to organize every 
belligerent country so that as much food and war muni- 
tions as possible may be produced and so that as little as 
possible may be wasted. It is about this that I want to 


talk, for it is the thing that touches most of us closest. 


in the matter of doing our bit for the Government. Some 
lumbermen are guard officers or former officers who will 
serve in the line or field. Other young lumbermen will 
serve in the ranks. But a good many of us for one reason 
or another will find our line of duty in civil life. Some 
of us may be in positions to help along with manufacture. 
Others of us will find a less spectacular but highly useful 
field in helping our own communities to organize for 
greater conservation and greater production of crops. 

While the Realm has no definite program to propose 
and no definite methods to recommend it is going to men- 
tion a few things that promise to be of special importance 
at this time. I’ll not try to put them down in any special 
order. 

The first that occurs to me is the growing of crops. The 
production of food at any time is important, but in time 
of war it is supremely important. The army must be fed, 
and the civil population that is supporting the army must 
be fed. It is the country as a whole and not the army 
alone that must win the war. Retail lumbermen in their 
capacity as natural local leaders can do much to give 
foree to the efforts of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the various State departments to increase 
food production. Lacking the help of these departments 
the lumbermen can either get into correspondence with 
them and get the necessary bulletins and other informa- 
tion, or he ean follow his own practical judgment as to 
what is most necessary in his own community. 


Room for More Agricultural Education 


One of the great benefits to agriculture in recent 
years is the introduction of seed testing. In .many com- 
munities it has added as much as 30 percent to the aver- 
age production of corn to the acre. There is room for 
more education along the same line. The old-fashioned 
farmer says he raises as much as anybody. A test shows 
that he ‘oes not. With land already under cultivation 
it seems © careless waste to have it produce less than it 
might if « little thought were given to the selection of 
seed. it is a little late to do much in regard to the small- 
grain crops that are subject to smut. But a campaign 
of education might bring results during succeeding years. 
It is late to urge a greater acreage of wheat for this 


year, but a great wheat crop would be worth more to the 
United States than a great military victory. 

Drainage has added immensely to the productivity of 
agricultural lands. In fact it is commonly said that one 
crop will pay for the tiling of a wet field. This is some- 
thing that ought to be urged strongly. It will be for the 
general good of the farm, it will be a paying investment 
and it will help Uncle Sam thru his present difficulty. 
Advertisements of the value of tiling and the carrying of 
a stock of tile if no other agency handles them will be 
a real service. 

There should be a general effort made for conserving 
young female stock. A different situation is confronting 
us now than the country has seen for a good many years. 
Farmers have always had the feeling that their property 
was their own, just as the rest of us have felt that our 
property was our own with which we might do as we 
please. They are no different from the rest of us in that 
respect. All of us have found in the past that no matter 
how we may waste certain things there always seemed to 
be a plentiful supply to be found somewhere else. But 
at this time when the production and conservation of 
food is of such great importance every man ought to feel 
that he has the definite duty to use intelligence in the 
handling of what is his own. The production of beef and 
pork is going to be of equal importance with the produc- 
tion of grain. Then breeding animals ought to be con- 
served with great care. An effort ought to be made to 
raise as much young stock as possible, always considering 
of course the capacity of the farm. Raising stock beyond 
the capacity of the farm is poor economy. If a man can’t 
raise feed enough or can’t care for the stuff adequately 
he’d much better raise a smaller amount that he can care 
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‘<The old-fashioned farmer says he raises as much as 
anybody’’ 


for and feed. The production of horses is also important. 
No doubt there will be heavy buying of horses for the 
cavalry. These must be replaced. This is looking for- 
ward to the time after the war when the regular business 
of life will be resumed. Motor machinery is making 
rapid advancemen, but it seems safe to say that farming 
will require a good many horses for some years to come. 
Now is the time to begin looking forward and planning 
to meet this after-the-war scarcity of horse flesh. 


Rendering Patriotic Service at Home 


Indications at present are that farm labor will be ex- 
empted in the raising of armies. Farmers are as patriotic 
as anybody and furnish their full percentage of fighting 
men. No doubt at the present time a good many young 
farmers are pondering over the advisability of enlisting 
if a call for volunteers comes. A good many of them can 
do more patriotic and efficient service by staying at home 
and raising food stuffs. This matter of selecting men 
promises to be a Government rather than a personal 
matter. But those exempted ought to feel a moral obliga- 
tion no less serious than the men in the ranks, They will 
be exempted for the purpose of feeding the country, and 
they should consider this a serious duty to be discharged 
in the most efficient possible manner. 

There are some matters in connection with better 
farming that concern the lumber business itself. Farm- 
ers have been wasteful of produce and equipment. 
Their own interest demands that they save all this stuff; 
but the need has never been so very apparent, and no one 
has taken much pains to call their attention to this wast- 
age. It is only recently that farmers of America are be- 
coming business men, and as yet not all of them have 
reached that desirable state. If a person drives thru 
any part of the country he is likely to see costly farm ma- 
chinery standing out in the weather, rusty and rottgd 
from long exposure. This is a matter with which lumber- 
men are particularly fitted to deal. They need feel no 
false modesty in urging it because of the fact that they 
themselves will profit from the sale of shed material. 
The farmer will get value received when he buys the 
lumber, and he will effect a great saving by shedding his 
machinery. Lumbermen would do well to advertise this 
matter and to make a campaign for effective shedding of 
farm machinery. Offering simple plans that farmers 
themselves can follow will make the service more com- 
plete and satisfactory. It is possible to get plans and 
other information from agricultural colleges. 
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Much the same may be said of shedding farm stock. 
The loss that ensues from the exposure of farm stock 
can not be estimated, but it is large and unwarranted. 
It is not too early to begin planting the seeds of shed 
wisdom for next winter. Cattle that shiver thru the win- 
ter eat valuable feed and do not grow. Horses 
‘‘roughed’’ thru are weakened and unfit for spring work. 
Cows not properly housed do not give as much milk as 
they otherwise would. Even hogs are stunted by exposure. 
Any animal exposed to storm and cold must turn the feed 
it consumes into heat instead of into bone and muscle 
and fat. This heat is simply lost into the air and that 
much feed is wasted. 

Farrowing season has already come. Here again it is 
impossible to tell how many brood sows and young pigs 
are lost thru exposure, lack of care and unwise feeding; 
but any observing farmer knows that the loss is great. 
Information about proper feeding and care is to be had 
for the asking. A community campaign to spread this in- 
formation by advertising or at farmers’ meetings is a 
patriotic service a retailer can render. A still more di- 
rect service is pushing for the right kind of buildings for 
caring for swine. Simple designs for little movable far- 
rowing houses can be gotten easily. Plans for large, 
sunshiny swine houses are also available. It is never too 
late to plan for these things. An increase in pork pro- 
duction can be effected merely by saving the swine need- 
lessly lost thru exposure. 


Cleanliness in Stock Handling Necessary 


Cleanliness in stock handling is another thing some 
farmers need to learn. Hogs have become a synonym 
for filthiness. They will live in dirt if they have to, but 
it does them no good. The secret of hog cholera is still 
a secret, but it is a well known fact that other things 
being equal a drove of hogs kept in dry, clean, sunny quar- 
ters and given wholesome feed will remain healthy when 
another drove kept in dark, damp and filthy quarters will 
contract the plague and die like frosted flies. Some peo- 
ple say that hog houses that are kept whitewashed or 
treated with wood preservatives or other disinfectants will 
prevent cholera. Possibly \the toxic qualities of these 
preparations do kill off the germs of cholera; but I sus- 
pect the fact that sheds so treated are usually kept clean 
has something to do with it. However, whitewash is a 
splendid thing however it works. Here is a formula taken 
from The Woodworker, a book published by the Mutual 
Lumber Insuring Companies. The formula is said to be 
one used by the United States Government: 

Slake one-half bushel of unslaked lime with boiling water, 
keeping it covered during the process; strain it and add a peck 
of salt dissolved in warm water; three pounds of ground rice 
put in boiling water and boiled to a thin paste; one-half 
pound powdered Spanish Whiting and a pound of clear glue 
dissolved in hot water; mix this well together and let the 
mixture stand for several days. Put it on as hot as possible 
with paint or whitewash brush. 

The value of this complicated mixture is that it wears 
like paint instead of crumbling off in white dust as does 
the ordinary wash. The Woodworker adds another for- 
mula that is simpler. It consists of slacking white lime 
with hot water in a covered vessel and adding some tallow 
to the boiling lime. ; 














*“Seemed perversely anxious to stay out’’ 


Ventilation Also Important 


Another subject closely allied with cleanliness is ven- 
tilation. It is possible that much tuberculosis among 
cattle is directly due to bad ventilation. Most farmers 
when they shut horses and cattle into tight barns on a 
cold winter night feel a glow of virtue at having done the 
generous and handsome thing by the animals. I have 
helped fight cattle into tight barns on stormy nights when 
they seemed perversely anxious to stay out in the snow. 
Their instinct was right, and my reasoning that they 
would be better off inside was wrong. In the morning 
their coats would be white with frost, and the air would 
be steamy and oppressive with dampness. It always had 
a vitiated quality about it that would almost turn a 
person’s stomach, A night spent in atmosphere such as 
this would sow the seeds of tuberculosis or rheumatism 
more than would a night spent in the shelter of a straw- 
stack. But strawstack shelter is not to be recommended. 
Cattle barns scientifically ventilated will reduce the moist- 
ure in the air, supply fresh air, avoid drafts and keep 
most of the heat in the barns. Ventilating companies 
will be glad to supply details. Codperating with them 
should increase sales and also be of real benefit to farm- 
ers and eventually to the country. 

Here, again, the silo problem comes to the front. 
Never in recent times has there been a greater need for 
saving all possible stock feed. It is needless to go over 
the figures to show the amount of feed that a silo makes 
available. All this is well known to every retailer who 
has read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the last few 
years. Without adding an acre to the amount planted to 
corn the stock feed of the country could be increased in 


value by millions of dollars a year by the erection of a silo 
on every farm. If there is to be an increase in beef stock 
during the next few years there must be an increase in 
the general use of the silo. Here is another place where 
business possibility and real patriotism run parallel. 


Conservation of Public Health 

The conservation of human health is another matter of 
public importance that lumbermen may perhaps find op- 
portunity for aiding. We can not afford this summer 
to have epidemics of typhoid, infantile paralysis or the 
other plagues of hot weather. Sanitation is in itself a 
splendid thing; and while some diseases come seemingly 
in spite of all precaution sanitation is always something 
of a preventive. No doubt State and local boards of 
health will issue warnings and directions, but local busi- 
ness men can be of the greatest assistance in spreading 
health information and in seeing that regulations are 
obeyed. 

These are a few of the things that we stay-at-homes 
can help do. I have mentioned them briefly. Some are 
directly in line with our own business; some can be pro- 
moted by newspaper advertising; some can be accom- 
plished by codperating with Government agencies; others 
by forming local associations or by calling public meet- 
ings. However they are accomplished they are in the line 
of public good. Retailers owe it to their communities and 
to their business to be foremost in these things. They are 
by their business training natural leaders, and their busi- 
ness has brought them wide acquaintance in their own 
communities, 

There is something we can all do at this time to lessen 
the distress of a very worthy part of our various com- 
munities. In the United States there are hundreds of 
thousands of citizens of German birth. They are entirely 
loyal to the United States. Many of them, in fact most, 
have an affection for the Germany of their childhood, but 
this in no way operates to lessen their loyalty to this 
country. In the excitement of the moment it will be 
strange if these good citizens are not distressed by the 
senseless attacks of would-be patriots whose zeal outruns 
their common sense. The President in his message dif- 
ferentiated carefully between the German people with 
whom we have no quarrel and the German Government 
with which we have. We common people need to dis- 
tinguish between loyal citizens with a sentimental at- 
tachment to a hostile country and the traitors and aliens 
determined to do our country injury. It will be a great 
shame if we allow ourselves in the excitement of the 
moment to believe wild rumors about innocent people or 
if in sheer narrowness of mind and spitefulness we take 
out our spleen on loyal citizens who are the more deserv- 
ing of consideration because of the fact that their loyalty 
costs them something. When a German butcher knocks 
down a foreigner for insulting the American flag we vote 
him a good fellow and want to shake his hand. But it 
ought not to be necessary for a citizen of German birth 
to make any such signal demonstration of his loyalty be- 
fore he is accepted as the right sort. We don’t ask any- 
thing so unusual of other citizens. Besides we might 
run out of insulters to be knocked down before all good 
citizens qualified, 





EXTENSIVE SHIP BUILDING RESOURCES DISCLOSED 


PorTLAND, ORE., April 7—Undoubtedly the biggest fac- 
tor in the lumber situation of the Pacific coast today is 
the extensive building of wooden ships. Shipbuilding 
along the Pacific coast for the last two years has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. Old yards have been put 
into commission and many new ones built. From Califor- 
nia to British Columbia, shipbuilding companies have been 
incorporated with great rapidity, especially during the 
last year. It was therefore with much interest that com- 
mercial bodies of Portland and lumbermen of this dis- 
trict received the visit of Theodore Brent, representing 
the Federal Shipping Board, to this city. Mr. Brent was 
accompanied by J. Y. Underwood, a naval architect, and 
was in search of information and data regarding the 
ability of Pacific coast yards to turn out wooden hull 
ocean going boats. 

The hearing, which was given under the auspices of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, rapidly took a much dif- 
ferent course than that that had been outlined by those in 
charge. This was brought about by the fact that lumber- 
men, shipbuilders and commercial interests of the city had 
been securing much information and data to prove that 
Douglas fir was a superior material for the building of 
boats. At the outset Commissioner Brent informed his 
hearers that the board recognized the merits of Douglas 
fir as a shipbuilding material, and was most interested in 
ascertaining what the capacity of the plants were; ability 
of the lumber manufacturers to furnish the material 
necessary; ability of the Coast to secure labor for this 
purpose, and particularly the possibilities of securing mo- 
tive power for the vessels. The Federal Shipping Board, 
if it is to build any number of. wooden vessels for this 
emergency, can not use sailers, as the vessels will not be 
able to turn quickly and get out of the way of submarines, 
Indications are that the board would not be able to secure 
in time a sufficient number of internal combustion engines 
for the need. The board would like to standardize and 
adopt vessels that will be of some value after the war for 
commercial purposes. The board regards oil for fuel as 
the only practical proposition and wants vessels with the 
largest steaming radius possible, so as not to be dependent 
upon foreign nations for fuel. The board figures that the 
emergency would call for about 1,000 ships of three to 
four thousand tons, which could be delivered within six or 
eight months. ; 

At the hearing Mr. Brent was assured that forty ships 
of the class mentioned could: be built in Oregon at the 
same time, and that it would require from seven to eight 
months for the three to four thousand ton vessels. About 
one hundred shipbuilders and lumber manufacturers were 
present at the meeting held here yesterday and Mr. Brent 





was given a great deal,of very valuable data on the ship- 
yards, their capacity and ability to secure materials. H. 
KE. Pennell, chairman of the navigation committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, took charge of the presentation of 
the information to Mr. Brent. 

Mr. Brent told of many plans that the board has made 
tentatively and of what information it has gained and he 
indicated in some ways in which the labor situation could 
be helped. Mr. Pennell then said there were now eleven 
wooden shipyards active in Oregon—six in Portland, 
three on the Columbia River and two in southern Oregon. 
As to facilities he showed that 50 percent of the ways 
built could be made ready at once for new work, and in 
ninety days another 50 percent could be provided. He 
said the time to construct a 3,000-ton ship was estimated 
at seven to eight months, and that the builders preferred 
to turn out vessels of about 3,000 tons deadweight. He 
told of the immense timber holdings available and of the 
capacity of the sawmills of the district, saying that north- 
western Oregon has 340,000,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber and that within 100 miles of Portland there are sixty 
mills with a normal 10-hour cutting capacity of 6,600,000 
feet. 

Many other shipbuilders and lumbermen testified to 
important information. Among them H. F. McCormick, 
of the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., St. Helens, Ore., 
pointed out that wooden ships 300 feet long were now 
being built successfully, while a few years ago 200-foot 
wooden vessels were considered the limit of length, with- 
out steel reinforcing. 

Walter Lang, surveyor for Lloyd’s, said that Douglas 
fir lasts well and.he favored it being used in vessels up to 
270 feet long. 

Following the meeting the visitors and a delegation of 
lumbermen and shipbuilders visited the plants of the city. 
Today Mr. Brent visited Astoria, while Mr. Underwood 
was taken to the plant of the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., 
at St. Helens, Ore. From here they will go to Seattle, 
where they will hold a hearing. 

The data that was presented at the hearing was in the 
nature of a survey of the shipbuilding facilities in Ore- 
gon, and consisted of answers applicable to the State, to 
the questions sent out by the United States Shipping 
Board. This data shows that of the shipyards now ac- 
tively at work, there are six at Portland, three along the 
Columbia River and two in the southern section of the 
State. The information embodied in the answers shows 
that forty vessels, averaging 3,000 tons capacity, can be 
built at one time, the same number averaging 1,500 tons 
capacity at one time; that twenty-nine vessels from 1,000 
to 4,000 tons dead weight are now being constructed, and 





that 50 percent of these vessels can be completed immedi- 
ately in order to pave the way to the construction of new 
work. Fifty new ways can be erected within ninety days. 
It takes ordinarily from seven to eight months to con- 
struct a ship of 3,000 tons capacity, and from four to six 
months to construct a ship of 1,500 tons capacity. 

In answer to the question as to the facilities for the 
construction of wooden hulls, averaging all the way to 
3,000 tons capacity, where only small vessels have been 
built previously, it was found that 3,000-ton vessels are 
preferable for construction. At present 2,000 ship build- 
ers are at work, of which 20 percent is skilled. This num- 
ber can be made to extend to 6,000 men, of which the same 
percentage would be skilled. It was also found that 
within six to eight months after laying the first keel, 
wooden hulls of 3,000 tons capacity suitable for engines 
could be launched and that approximately 200 vessels a 
year could be constructed. Also that wooden hulls of 
1,500 tons suitable for engines could be launched within 
four to six months from the laying of the first keel, and 
after that time vessels could be produced at the rate of 
250 a year, and that the largest aggregate tonnage in six 
months’ time after construction would run from 3,000 
to 3,500. 

The factors that would control ship building are skilled 
labor and materials coming from the eastern States, 
anchors and chains and other metal parts. As indicated 
here, the capacity of the present yards can be doubled and 
the labor can be trebled. The information is also given 
that sites for new yards and supplies of timbers are ample, 
and that expansion can be made to equal the supply of 
lumber and material from the East. 


BAAPAAA Sw 


LACK OF CARS FORCES CLOSE-DOWN 

BAKER, OreE., April 7.—Eastern Oregon sawmill plants 
have been forced to close down for lack of cars. The 
acute shortage of feed for cattle and stock of all kinds, 
together with the unusual weather conditions for this 
time of year, have brought about such a serious condi- 
tion that railroads refuse to furnish equipment for any 
other purpose until hay and feed may be shipped into 
eastern Oregon to take care of the stock. Stock feed 
is being moved with all possible haste from the Willam- 
ette and Columbia River valleys, from Deschutes Val- 
ley and from western Washington. The feed is being 
shipped on flat cars, refrigerators, gondolas or any kind 
ef equipment that.can be had. The Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. is short many cars in 
this territory and no relief is expected for at least ten 
days. 
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My DEAR BREWSTER: 


A good many smarter men than I have tried to tell 
their friends how to get on in the world and have not 
succeeded in giving advice worth a plugged nickel. 
This matter of setting oneself up as mentor extraordi- 
nary to the dear public is not only a bumptious 
performance but also a positively dangerous one. Just 
when a man gets perched on his throne and begins his 
‘‘Thus saith the Lord’’ along comes a tough person 
who listens for a moment, reflects thereon and then 
knocks him endways with a judicial brick. ‘‘That 
ain’t so,’’ he says. And quite likely it ain’t. 

Under such circumstances 
[ am moved to hurry off my 
perch without waiting for the 
brick. As a matter of fact 
I am about at the end of my 
string of advice, anyway. Of 
course there is no end to the 
things that may be said 
about business, just as there 
is no end to the things that 
may be said about life. As 
our civilization changes, and 
brings to the surface new 
needs and desires, and new 
knowledge, we must be pre- 
pared to change our business 
to conform to the changed 
status of the public we serve. 
That’s one of the things the 
development of business sig- 
nifies. Whether commerce 
leads or follows in its for- 
ward march with society need not bother us at this 
point. What we are noticing is the fact that in this 
advance commerce must be adjusted to public needs 
and wants. 

This adjustment brings up endless combinations and 
variations that are interesting and important but that 
are too numerous to be cataloged. A friend of mine 
who has a slight weakness for the ancient indoor sport 
of poker assured me that there were more than two 
and one-half million different combinations of five 
cards possible in the ordinary deck of 52 cards. When 
I expressed doubt a mathematical friend who doesn’t 
know a jack from a 2x4 worked it out by algebra and 
verified the statement. But in spite of this our friend 
Hoyle, I’m told, gives in a very few pages a fairly 
complete set of directions for engineering the little 
game. He sticks to a few rules and principles of play 
and leaves the rest to experience. 

A person talking about good and bad methods of 
trade might well take a tip from Hoyle and leave a 
good deal to judgment and experience. A complete 
guide to commercial success has yet to be written. In 
fact, nobody has knowledge enough to write it. The 
universal solvent of merchandising ills is something 
like the Irishman’s flea; when you put your finger on 
it it’s not there. Business isn’t a fixed and finished 
thing like a dead language or the lost continent of 
Atlantis. It’s a reflection of life and so is anything 
but fixed. It’s fairly stable and good natured, yet 
illogical and sweaty and full of measures. In fact a 
cross section of human nature and a cross section of 
business would show about the same irrational streaks 
of nobility and selfishness, statesmanship and short 
sightedness, patriotism and contemptibility. There has 
been worked out a great mass of practical business 
principles, yet no business can be run in the orderly 
sequence of a mathematical problem. 

















“Knocks him endways” 


The Retailer’s Place in Community Life 


As I try to recall some of the things I’ve written 
you I wonder if they are of any real practical value. 
I hope they are. But after all these principles have to 
rest on a broad foundation of practical experience. 
For one thing, a retailer ought to have a good idea 
of the real place his business fills in the community 
life. Most of us grunt and sweat under our weary 
little jobs so much that we get an exaggerated notion 
of their importance. Sometimes we think we are not 
appreciated at our full value. We have the hurt 
feeling of a No. 10 fish hook baited with a skimpy No. 6 
worm and dropped into a bayou to tempt a sucker or a bull- 
head. Some of us retailers get to believing that the 
community has only one purpose in the scheme of 
cosmic philosophy and that is to support our business. 
But a little thought reminds us that the servant is not 
greater than his lord and that retailing, important as 
it is, is but a gateway thru which community neces- 
saries and luxuries flow from the maker to the user. 
We’ve done a good deal toward making our business a 
gateway instead of an obstruction, but there is still 
more to do. The last few years have seen the path 
from the factory to our business smoothed down into 
passable condition. The next few years must see the 
path from our business to the consumer smoothed down 
into equally good condition. In other words, our press- 
ing problem seems to be the perfecting of a selling 
service that will make it possible for our customers 
to do easy and intelligent buying. 

What I have written in former letters is, I suppose, 
open to the criticism that it has been general to the 
point of vagueness and that it has mixed community 
matters in with the technicalities of trade. It would 
seem right and proper for mercantile advice to stick 
to its own back yard and to deal with definite methods 
of handling goods and credit. I agree that there is 
need for more and better information in the retailing 


of lumber. For instance, the matter of cost accounting 
is a cold-blooded and impersonal thing, but it is a 
matter of the first importance. It also is without direct 
relationship with the community. Working out a sell- 
ing policy and installing sales and display rooms come 
more closely in touch with the public, “but they are not 
something that the public will call out mass meetings, 
or organize riots, to demand. This large and important 
field of work lying back out of publie sight proves that 
there is a present and pressing need for technical 
knowledge in the business of retailing lumber. 

But after all a retail business is part of the com- 
munity and can’t be separated from the community’s 
interests and ways of living. A lumberman is doubly 
connected with his community. He can’t get on as a 
business man unless he can sell his stuff to the local 
citizens, and he himself is also a citizen as well as a 
business man. He retails lumber, but he also consumes 
groceries and shoes and electricity. He pays taxes and 
sends his children to school and gets out of this same 
community most of the fun and social refreshment 
that fall to his lot. So any consideration of a retailing 
plant has to take into account these mingled and inter- 
dependent interests. 


Human Equation Plus Business Technique Necessary 


This combination of the human equation with busi- 
ness technique that is present in business must also 
appear in the business man. A few Sundays ago I 
heard a preacher talking about business and the mental 
and moral equipment of the man who hoped to succeed 
in it. He held that the successful business man must 
have large general knowledge, fine sympathies and an 
acquaintance with the potential goodness of the human 
heart. Other things were of minor importance. I 
gathered from his discourse that he believed any good 
man could take over the management of the most in- 
volved business and, by substituting character for the 
technical knowledge he did not have, could make it 
hum along at a rate of unprecedented prosperity. 
Some educators seem to think in much the same way 
about education. They apparently believe that be- 
cause a boy is acquainted with Greek thought he will 
be able without further preparation to get away with 
modern commerce. 

Both of these opinions are seriously wrong. But 
after all the instincts of both the preacher and the 
teachers are right. No person can get along at a job 
without knowing the inner workings of that job. Abra- 
ham was one of the great good men of history, but 
he wouldn’t have gotten far had he been given the job 
of threading the twine into a modern McCormick 
binder or of assembling and starting one of Henry 
Ford’s roadbugs. Every man needs to know how to 
do his own work, and he needs to give his days and 
nights to learning new and better ways of doing it. 
But after all, business is but one part of life; and 
strong character and wide knowledge of life plus tech- 
nical information make the best business foundation. 
The mean person, no matter how efficient he may be 
in technique, is not going to make the great business 
leader that the wise and honorable man who is equally 
efficient will become. Men of strong character and up- 
rightness sometimes lack the power of understanding the 
intricacies and practical application of trade-get- 
ting methods, and they are beaten in the race for com- 
mercial success by mean men. Other things being 
equal, I put confidence in the man of honor. This is 
only another way of saying that I believe our Amer- 
ican social life is essentially 
sound and has respect for 
honorable dealings. 

So while we ought to know 
a good deat about stock- 
keeping and footing up ac- 
counts we also have need to 
know a number of things 
about our neighbors and the Vp. 
way they’ll probably act 
under certain circumstances. | 
Just getting along with folks 
is no mean _ accomplish- 
ment. Probably all of us 
enjoy characters in fiction 
who in real life would worry 
us to death. We can laugh 
over Rip Van Winkle’s oddi- 
ties and like his shiftless 
good nature, but probably 
not one of us would have 
sold him $10 worth of lumber 
on credit. Getting along with people requires more than 
good nature. In the end it is no kindness to any man to 
let him take advantage of you. But at the same time we 
need a sense of humor to keep from being worried to death 
by the inconsistencies and meanness of even our familiar 
friends. Lincoln made his heavy load bearable by his 
ability to see the whimsical side of things. The same 
ability will help us with our small loads. 

















“Acquaintance with Greek” 


Experience Without Cynicism the Golden Mean 


I don’t think anybody likes to meet the fellow who 
claims to be ‘‘disillusioned.’’ He’s a person without 
a sense of proportion. Having made the mistake of 
thinking all things and all people entirely good and 
honorable he jumps into the equally serious mistake 
of considering them all bad and dishonorable. Prob- 
ably in his ‘‘disillusioned’’ state he is a greater curse 
to himself and to the people he meets than he was when 
holding his rosy beliefs. He says he has ceased being 


a fool. Most of his acquaintances will suspect that 
he has become a bigger fool, which is a changed estate 
hardly to be desired. However, we do like the man 
who has experienced the disappointment of his early 
confidences and who still does not lose sight of the 
fact that his neighbors after all are a pretty decent 
sort; who knows that some men are crooks and all men 
have weaknesses and who still remembers how to like 
them and also how to laugh; who has been injured by 
faithlessness and still has courage enough to risk his 
business on the proposition that human nature in the 
main is reliable. He is the quiet-eyed man who is not 
apt to be an easy mark for rascality and who still has 
faith enough in himself and in his neighbors to expand 
his business and to make it of greater service. 

Not long ago I heard the publisher of the AMERICAN 
[LUMBERMAN make a speech to some young business 
men. There were older men in the room, men who had 
weathered the wrenchings of forty years of trade. When 
the publisher ended his little talk with the earnest 
assurance to the young fellows that they would find 
life worth while and that its true measure was to be 
found in service, these older men nodded and applauded 
a thoughtful assent. What these experienced and suc- 
cessful and thoughtful men have found to be true is a 
good thing with which to close. 

You know that I wish you a real success. 


Sincerely, 
THE REALM. 


{This is the tenth and last of the series of “Letters to a 
Retailer.’’—Ep1Tor. } 


TELLS FARMERS OF LUMBERMEN’S PROBLEMS 


LEXINGTON, Mo., April 10.—An example of what could 
be done by retail lumbermen in the way of advertising 
their business among their customers was afforded 
by a speech made at a meeting of farmers in a country 
school house a few miles out from Lexington the other 
night. J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and for many years a lumber 
retailer in Lexington, spoke for an hour and a half and 
then answered questions for another half hour. He found 
his hearers very much interested in the facts about the 
lumber business as he gave them and he also found that 
they were glad to be set right on several points about 
which they had not been properly informed. The result 
of his talk was a very much better feeling toward the 
lumber industry than formerly had been entertained by 
the farmers. 

The audience was composed almost entirely of Mr. 
Moorehead ’s own customers and he was able to give them 
the facts that he knew would interest them. He used the 
blackboard to show with figures the cost of doing business 
and to illustrate the various points of his speech. He 
told the audience of the work of the lumbermen against 
increased freight rates and their work for stricter and bet- 
ter grading rules in order that the consumers might have 
better lumber and not have to pay increased freight rates 
on it. He explained the impossibility of farmers’ buying 
their lumber direct from the mills because they would 
want less than ecarload lots and if they shipped it in 
broken lots the freight rates would be prohibitive. They 
must get their lumber, he explained, from someone who 
could buy it in carload lots and then parcel it out to them. 
He pointed out that in that entire district he had sold 
only two lumber orders making a full car during the year. 
Without making any special attack on the mail order 
houses, Mr. Moorehead pointed out the impossibility of 
their shipping lumber from the mills to their headquarters 
and then parceling it out by freight to customers at a 
price that could compete with retailers unless they handled 
a much inferior grade of lumber. 

In answer to the assertion that lumbermen are getting 
rich at the expense of the consumer, Mr. Moorehead 
frankly set forth figures from the report of the Forestry 
Service showing that the lumber industry is operating on 
a narrow margin. He compared, for instance, the profit 
on a carload of lumber with that on a Ford automobile 
and showed that the Ford profit was many times as great 
a percent as the jumber profit and yet farmers do not cen- 
sure automobile makers for their big profits. 

The questions asked after the speech were of such a 
nature as to show that the hearers had taken a deep inter- 
est in the talk. Mr. Moorehead is enthusiastic over the 
result of the experiment and believes that retailers gener- 
ally should do work along that line. 








APPOINTS COMMERCIAL ATTACHE FOR JAPAN 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—The establishment by the 
Government of a commercial attache at Tokyo, Japan, has 
just been announced by Secretary Redfield, Frank H. 
Rutter, assistant chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce having been appointed to the posi- 
tion. Mr. Rutter will leave for Japan within a week. 
This action is in recognition of the growing importance 
of American trade with Japan. While the new attache 
will be accredited to the American embassy at Tokyo, he 
will devote his entire time to commercial work on behalf 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Commercial Attache Rutter has been connected with 
the foreign trade activities of the bureau for seven years. 
As chief of the division of yee tariffs he acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the tariff laws of other countries 
and the methods employed in ecercrecerage. | them. Before 
entering the service of the Department of Commerce, he 
did some work for the Department of Agriculture in con- 
nection with foreign markets. He is a graduate of Johns- 
Hopki»- *" s~orsity, and is a lecturer on commerce. 
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HOW POULTRY EXPERTS REGARD THE CHICKEN SILO 


Use of the Device Stimulates Egg Production — Storing of Green Food for Fowls Declared a Decided Advantage— 
Experiments and Their Results Related by Authorities 


Everyone realizes that the poultry industry has grown 
amazingly during the last ten years, but it is probable 
that few realize that the value of poultry and poultry 
products totals over a billion dollars yearly. The egg 
production alone is valued at more than twice the net 
revenue from both the freight and passenger traffic of 
the railroads. All classes of people are at present 
engaged in combating the high cost of living, and it 
is reasonable to assume that the poultry industry should 
grow even faster during the next ten than during the 
last ten years. Naturally, an industry of this magnitude 
requires the purchase of many supplies. 

Broadly speaking, the revenue derived from poultry 
raising is from the sale of eggs or poultry itself. Just 
now it is probable that more attention is given to increas- 
ing the laying capacity of hens than to the raising of 
more chickens. Certainly this is true where the flocks 
are kept over the winter season, so that the producers 
may either have eggs for home consumption or to sell 
in the general market at the time the prices paid are 
highest. Egg laying can be greatly stimulated by cer- 
tain foods, and especially during the winter months by 
green food. The person who attends any of the leading 
poultry shows in the country is amazed by the number 
and variety of machines that are sold for the sprouting 
of oats and wheat and other grains so that green food 
may be made available during the winter months. Also 
there are large and progressive companies selling pre- 
pared foods and alfalfa meal and various other ground- 
up grasses that are supposed to give much the same 
result as green food in increasing the laying of eggs. 
All these devices, despite the fact that such food is very 
expensive, are utilized widely thruout the poultry indus- 
try in stimulating egg production, for there is an abso- 
lute need of some kind of green feed during the winter 
months. Therefore, it seems very reasonable to believe 
that a silo for the storing of green food for chickens 
in winter time provides a means whereby the poultry 
industry may be advanced and at the same time a de- 
mand created for lumber in a new field by providing 
green winter food at a relatively low cost. 

In some way the development of the chicken silo seems 
to have been largely neglected, altho those connected with 
the industry are vitally interested in the matter, as has 
been disclosed by an investigation of the field by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Chicken silos have been built 
and have been tried out, but the experiments have either 
been incomplete or conducted in a small way and have 
never given conclusive results. In the main, however, 
these results have tended to show that the idea is prac- 
ticable more than that it is impossible. One company 
that makes a business of manufacturing silos has had 
on the market for several years a silo that it built 
for chicken raisers, but for some reason it has failed 
to attract much attention. It is natural that the chicken silo 
idea should be received with doubt by a number of people, 
for it seems that generally a new idea meets with almost 
universal disapproval at first. For example, take the 
dairy silo. When the idea was first advocated it was 
hooted at and almost universally rejected. Today the 
dairy silo is admitted to be one of the most important 
adjuncts of successful farming. In many sections of 
the country a man is not termed a successful farmer 
unless he possesses a dairy silo. In the evolution of 
the modern dairy silo there were many features that 
had to be improved, many obstacles that had to be met 
and they were successfully met, and if the chicken silo 
is approached with the same spirit, it is probable that 
even the most difficult problems can be solved success- 
fully. 

In the investigation a number of large and progressive 
poultry raisers were first approached for their views 
upon the subject of a chicken silo and the need for green 
food for poultry during the winter. The replies received 
all showed that the poultrymen are wide awake to the 
necessity of green’ winter food, and while they can not 
be said to have displayed much knowledge of the chicken 
silo the replies did show great interest in the enter- 
prise. Among the letters received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the following were selected as fairly repre- 
sentative of them all: 


YORKVILLE, ILL. 

Your letter just arrived and in reply we wish to state that 
as we have never fed any ensilage to chickens, we do not 
know what effect it does have on birds. We really believe, 
if you can put up either green clover or alfalfa in green 
form and keep it, that it would make a very good food to 
take the place of sprouted oats. But, of course, it would 
never do for the feed to sour or start to decay in any way, 
as decayed food is very injurious to chickens. We really 
believe that it might be a practical thing. 
D. F. PALMER & Son. 


3 Hartgorp, Conn. 
Yours of the 15th inst. regarding silos for poultry men 
should in time meet with the favor same deserves. 

Green food is very essential for egg production and also 
for fertility. Poultry men as a rule use mangels, cabbage 
or sprouted oats, the cost of which is considerably more 
than silo feeding. If your idea materializes advise us. 

THE GROESBECK COMPANY. 


fetap, Ll. 1:,.N. Y, 

In reply to your inquiry as to the possibility of using 
silos for storing green feed for chickens, wish to say that 
I would think fe quite possible and believe a great saving 
would be made, if leaves of corn etc. could be kent green, But 
the stalks of corn contain too much fiber and are too tough 
to use for poultry unless cut very small and they must be 
cut very young. 

I would be interested in an experiment in this line and 
would like to know if roots and cabbages etc. could be kept 
sweet in a silo if cut fine. 

The winter green feed is a great problem on large poultry 
ranches and is well worth consideration. A number of large 
duck ranches near here use sea-weed in winter and alfalfa 
meal etc. I have stored up several tons of cabbages and 
will sprout oats later. Roy E. ParDesg. 


This letter brings up a very necessary point in that 
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ensilage for chicken food probably will be of a dif- 
ferent character than that suitable for stock. In a 
bulletin on poultry issued by the agricultural extension 
department of the International Harvester Co. the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 


The very best green feed for hens is alfalfa—green al- 
falfa in the warm months and alfalfa leaves in the winter. 
Alfalfa leaves are richer in body and egg-making material 
than oil meal. Alfalfa is palatable, it keeps the bowels in 
just the right condition for promoting good digestion and 
health. It is rich in both protein and mineral matter, the 
two essential materials for growth and for eggs. 

Clover is next to alfalfa in feed value and the grasses 
follow. Cabbage is good. Many poultrymen raise lettuce 
just for hens. Lawn clippings are relished, Beets and man- 
gles are relished for a variety. A hen should have all the 
green feed she will eat every day of her life, 


Alfalfa will eure if put up properly in a silo, as will 
many other grasses or plants suitable for green chicken 
food, which certainly should be of greater value than 
dried grasses for food. 

Other letters from chicken raisers follow: 

SAUGATUCK, MICH. 

In reply to your letter about silos for winter green food 
for poultry, we can not state anything from personal expe- 
rience, but we do know that the feeding of silage to poultry 
has been tried out at some experiment stations and by some 
poultrymen, but to our knowledge there are none who have 
found it sufficiently satisfactory to warrant the continuance 
of the practice. SHERwWooD FarMs Co., 

H. D. White, Secretary. 


SoutH BeEnp, IND. 
Relative to silo for poultrymen: One of the serious prob- 
lems of the poultrymen is the securing of green food for the 
winter. I do not know enough about ensilage to pass an 
opinion upon whether it could be properly prepared for 
poultry purposes or not. FRANK FE. HERING. 


Still in Experimental Stage 


The question of the chicken silo was then taken up 
with the poultry experiment departments of some of the 
prominent universities and State agricultural stations, 
and while all the replies revealed a certain amount of 
experimentation, it seems that this was done in a rather 
haphazard and unsatisfactory manner, In fact, a lack 
of exact knowledge seems to be the predominating factor, 
altho much interest was expressed in the plan, and most 
of the professors seem to believe that the scheme is 
practicable if certain natural difficulties are done away 
with. 

T. E. Quisenberry, editor of Useful Poultry Culture 
and formerly in charge of the Missouri State Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove, Mo., says: ‘‘I have tried 
silage for chickens and like it very much, I even had 
a small silo built for that purpose. The plan as you 
have laid it out seems very good to me.’’ This silo 
mentioned by Mr. Quisenberry was built at the Missouri 
State Experiment Station, and he left before the experi- 
ments were completed. However, these experiments were 
not satisfactory in the end, as C. T. Patterson, director 
of the experiment stations, says: 

‘*Before Mr. Quisenberry left the experiment station 
we started some experiments with silage, but our silage 
did not prove to be satisfactory and therefore our tests 
for silage have not been of such a nature that we care 
to give out any data concerning the tests.’’ 

The following letters from different universities express 
the attitude of those institutions to the question: 

MADISON, WIS. 

Quite a good many farmers use ordinary ensilage for their 
chickens, but most of the people that use sprouted oats keep 
a few chickens on a town lot and on that account need a 
small green feed supply; in fact, they don’t feed quantity 
enough at a time so that a silo has seemed ‘to be very prac- 
tical. Quite a few attempts have been made along this line, 
but I don’t know how successful they have been as a rule. 

We have used barrels for putting down chopped clover 
or chopped alfalfa and I understand that Prof. A. B. Dann, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., has done quite a lot of 
work along that line. As I see it, the quastep of making 
a practical silo for pte to take the place of the present 
sprouted oat proposition is mostly a case of getting a silo 
small enough so that the silage would not spoil as it was 
being used. I should think that some of the large poultry 
farms could put in real silos and I have heard indirectly 
that one or two eastern poultry farms were putting in real 
silos. If you should contemplate making a special poultry 
silo, I should be very much interested, if you would keep me 
in touch with any progress that you make, 

The trouble that has occurred to us in connection with the 
very small silo would be to get one that was small and still 
large enough so that a man could work in it conveniently 
to take out the silage. Perhaps where it was necessary to 
have a silo of small dimensions, it could be madé so that the 
man could work from the outside. J. G. HALPIN, 

University of Wisconsin. 


IrHaca, N. Y. 

I regret that I can give you no definite experimental data 
in regard to the use of silage for poultry. I 9m interested 
in this subject, however, and some eight years ago, experi- 
mented somewhat in the keeping of alfalfa in silos, which 
were nothing more than hogsheads and barrels. I found 
that where the alfalfa was cut when almost mature, wilted 
slightly in the sun, and cut short before it was packed well 
into the hogshead, and covered over with cut straw to ex- 
clude as much air as possible, that I could keep the alfalfa 
fairly well, and it came out in the winter as a very nice 
and much relished green food for the hens. I tried this 
again two or three years later, and had very poor success, 
but laid this primarily to the fact that the alfalfa was cut 
too green, and that the barrels were not sufficiently tight. 
I had intended to experiment somewhat along this line Jast 
summer, but pressure of work prevented. I hope to do so 
in the future. 

I have inquired and have written to several people, but 
as yet have failed to get in touch with anyone who has car- 
ried on the practice successfully or otherwise. I should, 
therefore, be very much interested to know of any data which 
you may have along this line. 

Might I throw out this suggestion, namely, that reports 
have been given to our extension men who have used ordl- 
nary corn silage to feed chickens that sometimes ill results 
have followed? My personal opinion is that trouble from 
this source is not due to the silage itself, but to the condi- 
tions. In other words, corn silage is not always the same, 


and if it is sour and stale, I see no reason why it would ‘not 
cause trouble as well as any other stale feed or musty litter 
I have used the corn silage at home and never found 


ete. 


difficulty. I did not find, however, that it proved to be very 
valuable, since hens would confine their efforts largely to eat- 
ing whatever corn and kernels there might be in. it, and 
actually eating very little of the leaves and none of the 
stalks. A. B. DANN, 
New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University. 
St. PAvuL, MINN. 

Silage can be fed to chickens. The fact is, they are very 
fond of it. A firm in Nebraska has been making chicken 
silos for two years, I think. 

Occasicnally I have fed corn silage to chickens and a 
moderate amount soon disappears. I think it can be over- 
fed, but am not prepared to state just how much chickens 
can consume, A, C. SMITH, 


Professor and Chairman Poultry Husbandry Division, 


The chicken silo question was also taken up with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Alfred B. 
Lee has the following to say regarding the matter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 

So far as I know, silage of any nature is not fed to 
poultry to any extent. Mangel-wurzel beets, cabbage, cut 
alfalfa, and cut clover and sprouted oats are used exten- 
sively as green feed for poultry. It is usually considered 
that such materials as alfalfa and clover when thoroly cured 
make excellent green feeds for poultry, and it ts perhaps 
doubtful whether there are any feeds for poultry which could 
be economically preserved in a silo and used as green foods 
for poultry. 

A year or two ago a chicken silo of a capacity of from 
three to eight tons, manufactured by a firm in Lincoln, Neb., 
was advertised to some extent in the poultry papers, I 
have no information concerning the success or failure of this 
company, but have never seen any of the silos in operation, 
and so far as I know, this silo is no longer advertised, 
Probably the sprouting of oats is the nearest thing in poul- 
try feeding which we have to the use of a silo, 

ALFrep B, Len. 
Animal Husbandman in Poultry Investigations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Chicken Silo Manufacturer Tells of Non-Success 


The name of the company that has manufactured the 
chicken silo for several years was obtained and ques- 
tioned regarding its success with this silo, The follow- 
ing reply was received: 

LINCOLN, NEB. 

For the last two years we have put a small silo on the 
market which we designated the “Chicken Silo.” The same 
door equipment was used on this that we furnished with our 
hinge door and Lansing silos, a circular of which we are 
inclosing herewith. The demand for chicken silos did not 
materialize. In fact, we were greatly disappointed with the 
interest displayed in this small siio; we discontinued adver- 
tising it and did not issue a price list for 1917, 

This silo was built after the standard plan in different 
sizes to contain from three to twenty-five tons, and rang- 
ing from five to eight feet in diameter and from ten 
to twenty-two feet in height. It was also designed to 
furnish green food during the winter time for one or 
two cows or horses. Just why this silo has not been 
eagerly bought it is hard to say. It is possible that in 
small sizes the weight of the silage in itself is not suffi- 
cient to weight down the mixture in the silo and properly 
cure it. The possible danger from this source was 
pointed out in the article on silos that appeared on 
page 41 of the March 3 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
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SUCCESS OF POULTRY HOUSE COURSE AT SCHOOL 


ANDERSON, IND., April 11.—A_ recent development 
of a new and practical idea in manual training that 
has been worked out for the benefit of the farmer boy 
at the local Manual Training High School, Madison 
County, of which this city is the county seat, is being 
rapidly marked by increases in the number of indi- 
vidual hog houses and model wooden, poultry houses. 
When N. F. Fultz, at the head of this work, started to 
make his subsequently successful experiments he was 
cognizant of the fact that special work would be neces- 
sary in making the subject sufficiently appealing to 
interest the average student from the farm. 

Also aware of the fact that many of the farmers 
were constantly occupied in constructing different kinds 
of hog and poultry houses, brooder houses, chicken 
coops and the like, he decided to couple to the usual 
details in the study of manual training the construc- 
tion of the very auxiliaries with which the farmers were 
so often taken up. And after a year’s work Mr. Fultz 
is able to say that the experiment is a pronounced suc- 
cess; that the students are not only able to make their 
plans to scale in the mechanical drawing room, but 
capable also of figuring out the bill of materials as 
part of the work that they must do on the coop. Small 
barns, farm gates etc. are constructed, and so success- 
ful has the work of ‘the year been that the course will 
be elaborated into an entire four-year course, this to 
include foundry work and instruction in farm ma- 
chinery. The students, when at the foundry work, will 
be taught how to make parts for the repairing of ma- 
chinery. A course in practical blacksmithing is part of 
the general curriculum. 

The success of the course is indicated by the fact 
that poultry houses are being put up in all parts of the 
county by farmers who borrowed blue prints and bills 
of materials from the students at the school. In one 
instance two brothers made individual hog houses, re- 
ducing the cost by using native lumber for the frame- 
work, floor and the runners. 

OPA APD PDD DDD 


Tue Timber News of London in a recent issue refers 
to the gallantry of an English lumberman in action when 
it became necessary for him to take command of the 
battalion ‘‘when his senior officers became casualties. ’’ 
That is a very expressive phrase that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does not remember before to have noticed 
in the vocabulary of war. 
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PREPARE FOR EXTENSIVE WOODEN SHIP BUILDING 


Federal Shipping Board to Mobilize Men and Materials 
for Immense Project—Goethals May Take Charge 


; {By Opz.u) 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The Federal Shipping 
Board is going ahead rapidly with the work of prepara- 
tion for the construction of a large number of wooden 
ships, President Wilson having approved the plan. Sev- 
eral marine architects and draftsmen are already at 
work on plans and specifications for wooden vessels of 
different types. Announcement was made this morning 
that Major General George Goethals, builder of the 
Panama Canal, has been formally requested by Presi- 
dent Wilson to take charge of the building of the 
wooden vessels. 

The immediate plan calls for the construction of 1,000 
wooden ships of 3,000 to 3,600 and 4,000 tons, the first 
batch to be ready for service in five to six months. 
Within a few days the board will call upon the Treas- 
ury Department for $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 actively 
to start the work. Chairman Denman has announced 
that the board’s plans are virtually complete. Tenta- 
tive contracts have been let for some ships but no bind- 
ing contracts have been awarded. The labor problem, 
one of the big factors, has been partly solved. In the 
absence of unforeseen hitches, by October the ship 
yards of the country should be turning out two or three 
vessels of this standard type every day. Needless to 
say, the great fleet of wooden ships will fly the Amer- 
ican flag. Furthermore, every vessel sailing to the war 
zone will be adequately armed for defense against sub- 
marine attack.. Bonuses will be offered the builders 
to inerease the speed of construction. 

In a speech in New York last week Chairman Den- 
man announced that the shipping board would be in 
position to turn out wooden ships at the rate of 200,000 
tons a month. It is believed that a considerably larger 
tonnage can be built after the first six months. The 
prediction is made that more than 100 wooden ships 
of 3,000 to 4,000 tons dead weight capacity can be 
turned out monthly after the industry is thoroly or- 
ganized. 

Like every new movement, there are some drawbacks 
and perhaps some chaos as the big ship building propo- 
sition is whippeed into shape. So far as the lumbermen 
of the country are concerned, they are ready to coéper- 
ate and the quantity of lumber required for ship con- 
struction will be forthcoming whenever it is needed. 
What the shipping board is looking for most of all 
right now is men of vision and wide experience who are 
prepared to come forward and boost along the great 
work of insuring an endless supply of cargo boats to 
keep munitions and foodstuffs going across the Atlan- 
tic for the Entente nations. 

One ‘‘captain of industry’’ has just come forward 
and offered to organize property owned by him so that 
twenty-five keels can be laid down at one time, and to 
make these preparations at his own expense. He is 
not a shipbuilder, but a big business man who fully 
realizes the importance of the movement and is willing 
to give his personal time and spend a lot of money out 
of his own pocket to help the nation and the Allies now 
that we are making common cause with them against 
the Imperial German Government. For the present the 
name of this man is withheld. Whether it will be made 
public depends on his personal wishes. He is not in the 
game for the publicity, but to help. He will lay down 
twenty-five wooden keels on the Atlantic coast, where 
they are most needed. Members of the shipping board 
are hoping other men of this type will come forward. 
They started out with many ship builders telling them 
that it was not practicable to turn out wooden ships 
in large numbers. There is no longer any doubt on 
this point, and it is known that the ships can be built. 
Arrangements have been made to build stocks at sev- 
eral other places than the one mentioned above, all 
brand new propositions from a ship building standpoint. 

The board has found that in many instances men in 
the ship building business are ‘‘too close to the in- 
dustry’’ to see the practicability of greatly extending 
their output. Their immediate concern is to get one 
or more ships ‘‘nailed together.’’ Many men now 
building wooden ships, some of them new at the busi- 
ness, take a much broader view. What the board wants 
to see is large numbers of men come forward to meet 
the national emergency, leaving other work, if neces- 
sary, to help build wooden ships and any other kind 
of ships which can be turned out within a reasonable 
time in this country. This they regard as quite as im- 
portant a duty as enlisting for active military service. 
If the United States ultimately sends an army to fight 
in the trenches in Kurope it will be of vital importance 
to have adequate transportation facilities. 

The number of wooden ships turned out on relatively 
short notice will depend to a large extent on the or- 
ganization or mobilization of labor to do the work. It 
may be marked down as a certainty that the construc- 
tion of wooden ships will be pushed to the limit. 

Up to date the detailed plans of the shipping board 
have not been made public. A formal announcement 
is looked for any day. Funds for the work will be 
provided from, the large credits which Congress has 
been asked to vote the administration for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The exact amount required has not 
been definitely determined. Members of the board 
have mentioned $200,000,000 as a probable figure. It 


is estimated that wooden ships can be constructed for 
about one-half the cost of steel ships, ton per ton. At 
the outset the cost may be somewhat higher, but as the in- 
dustry is better organized and mobilized the cost will 
drop considerably. 

Generally speaking, the plan is to organize the indus- 
try and mobilize labor and other forces to fit into it on 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts. There are some 
obstacles to its rapid expansion which remain to be 
removed, but no insurmountable difficulties have de- 
veloped and none are expected. It is desired that as 
many ships as possible be built on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, which are so much closer to the scene of 
operations. It was for this reason that attention was 
first called to the Atlantic and Gulf coast ship building 
facilities. 

Interior mills are to be urged to manufacture stan- 
dardized timbers and shapes, the railroads to rush them 
to the ship building yards and a highly organized force 
of men to throw them together in the shortest prac- 
ticable time. Because of the size of the country and 
the tendency of one industry to interlock with another 
the work of organization necessarily will require time 
before it is fully perfected. Meanwhile the construc- 
tion of as many ships as possible will be begun just as 
soon as Congress provides the means and President 
Wilson says the word. 

The plan to develop wooden ship construction was in- 
augurated immediately after President Wilson and his 
advisers finally determined that the United States must 
get into the war. This was before there had been any 
positive step in the direction, but when high officials 
were satisfied that American participation was in- 
evitable. 

The question of maintaining a constant volume of 
supplies and, therefore, keeping open the sea lanes, is 
absolutely vital to Great Britain and the allies. Many 
officials are firmly convinced that the war will be won 
on the western front. While Russia is badly in need 
of financial assistance and additional equipment for its 
huge army, it is generally believed that the western 
front is more vital to the allied cause. Hence the de- 
termination to build ships from America’s vast re- 
sources in sufficient numbers to beat the German sub- 
marine despite the number of victims it may destroy 
at sea. Some officials believe that the outcome of the 
war itself may depend on the capacity of the United 
States to turn out wooden ships in large numbers and 
keep them coming. 

Meanwhile, the Navy Department has contracted for 
the construction of more than 200 submarine chasers 
with wooden hulls and orders for a much larger number 
are likely after the builders are in shape to turn out 
boats 110-feet long and larger. 





PLAN TO MAKE $5,000,000,000 BOND ISSUE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11.—One of the most remark- 
able developments that have come to the attention of high 
officials and senators and representatives is the absence 
of letters and telegrams from different sections of the 
country complaining against proposed measures for in- 
creasing the Federal revenues to meet the cost of the war 
with Germany. 

For example, Senator Simmons of North Carolina, 
chairman of the finance committee, which handles revenue 
bills in the Senate, up to date has not received a single 
letter of complaint, nor a letter urging that the tax be 
placed on the other fellow. The rule is for North Caro- 
linians and persons in many other States to begin writing 
letters to the chairman of the finance committee just as 
soon as it is definitely known what objects are to be 
taxed. In fact, it frequently has happened that the let- 
ter writers have not waited for definite propositions. 

In the present instance, the only one in the memory of 
Senator Simmons in which large numbers of complaints 
have been received, it is settled that the income tax is to 
be made to yield a much larger return. The hope ex- 
pressed by some officials is that $1,000,000 a year may be 
secured from this source during the period of the war. 

The announced plan of the administration is to secure 
the passage of legislation authorizing the sale of $5,000,- 
000,000 in Government bonds, bearing 314 percent inter- 
est annually, and to raise $1,750,000,000 from new or in- 
creased taxation. Of the proposed bond issue the plan 
announced is to turn over to the entente nations as needed 
$3,000,000,000 by purchasing an equal amount of the 
bonds of entente nations bearing the same rate of inter- 
est, the proceeds to be utilized for the purchase of needed 
supplies in this country. 

The plan evolved by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
for marketing this enormous bond issue, which is destined 
to be only a ‘‘starter’’ if the war lasts a long time, is to 
sell the bonds in denominations as small as $20 and 
seatter them broadcast thruout the country. 

A formal statement issued by Mr. MeAdoo concerning 
the bond issue follows, in part: 

The administration will ask Congress for authority to issue 
$5,000,000,000 of Government bonds to meet the situation 
created by the war with Germany. The bonds proposed will 
be exempt from taxation and will bear interest probably at 
8% percent a year. Of this amount, $2,000,000,000 will be 
required to finance in part the expenditures involved in the 
proper organization and operation of the army and navy and 
the general conduct of the war. Additional revenue will 
likely be raised through taxation. Of the proposed issue of 
bonds, $3,000,000,000 should be used to supply credit to the 
Governments making common cause with us against Germany 
to enable them to secure necessary supplies in the United 
States and carry on the war with increased effect. 

The purpose is to purchase the obligations of the foreign 
governments to which credit is given, such obligations to bear 
the same rate of interest, and in other essentials to contain 
the same terms and conditions as the bonds of the United 
States. The bonds of this Government will be offered as a 


great popular loan and the widest opportunity will be given 
to the public to subscribe, and by subscribing, to perform one 
of the most patriotic services that can be rendered to the 
country at this time. * * en the Congress_ shall 
have granted the necessary authority to make public offer of 
the bonds, I shall take the benefit of the counsel of the most 
experienced bankers and investors in the country as to the 
best means of making the offering a pronounced success. 
The wealth of the United States is so great, the investment 
resources of the country so large, the patriotism of our 
people so aroused, that I am confident that when the Gov- 
ernment offers its bonds for public subscription, the amount 
will be overwhelmingly subscribed. * * * 

Administration leaders hope to see Congress pass the 
legislation providing for a bond issue within a week. 
Meanwhile high officials were none too pleased over the 
action of the House of Representatives in sending the sun- 
dry civil bill to conference because the Senate added to it 
$100,000,000 to be used at the discretion of the President 
in the prosecution of the war. If the President is not to 
be given discretion in handling a credit of this size with- 
out having to declare in advance precisely what it is to be 
spent for, some officials feel that the progress of other 
measures thru Congress carrying vastly larger appropria- 
tions or authorizations will be slow. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
designated a committee of prominent business men to 
cooperate with the Federal Government in working out 
the details of war finance. A meeting of the committee 
is to be called for the near future. In expectation of the 
Government’s first big move, members of the committee 
have already begun investigations of foreign experience 
in the war and what the United States did along financial 
lines in previous conflicts. 

The committee was appointed by the directors of the 
National Chamber at their last meeting, having in mind 
the magnitude of the financial problem in connection with 
such a war as is now being waged by the European coun- 
tries. Every effort will be made to avoid the mistakes and 
profit by the experience of other countries overtaken by 
war without chance for prior financial preparation. 

Secretary Goodwin said there is need for quick action. 
He said the initial survey would have in view reporting 
how the financial burden could be distributed among the 
citizens of the country so as to be wise, equitable and 
just. He added that the special committee will study 
various methods of raising money, including bonds, indi- 
rect taxes on luxuries, excess profits, progressive income 
tax, treasury bills and the like. 

Economists, merchants and bankers of prominence make 
up the new committee. There is wide geographical rep- 
resentation. The chairman is Wallace D. Simmons, of 8t. 
Louis, president of the Simmons Hardware Co. Further 
additions may be made, but as the committee stands now 
it is composed of the following: 

John V. Farwell, of Chicago, president of the John V. Far- 
well Drygoods Co.; Edward A. Filene, of Boston, president 
William A. Filene’s Sons Co.; P. W. Goebel, of Kansas City, 
president American Bankers Association ; Prof. John H. Gray, 
of the University of Minnesota, former president of the 
American Economic Association; Edmund D. Hulbert, of 
Chicago, president of the Merchants Loan & Trust Co.; Hugh 
McK. Landon, of Indianapolis, a merchant; Robert F. Mad- 
dox, of Atlanta, vice president of the American National Bank 
and formerly president of the Georgia Bankers Association ; 
Samuel McRoberts, of New York, vice president of the Na- 
tional City Bank; and Prof. Oliver M. W. Sprague, of Cam- 
bridge, professor of banking and finance, Warvard University. 

Chairman Simmons was formerly a vice president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. He served 
as head of the National Chamber committee on banking 
and currency at the time the Federal reserve act was 
under consideration. Messrs. Farwell and Hulbert were 
also on that committee. Mr. Simmons is also a member of 
the new commercial economy board, just formed by the 
Council of National Defense. 

It was said the meeting of the new committee might be 
held during the coming week. The exact time and place 
have not been fixed. 





LABOR PLEDGED TO REFRAIN FROM STRIKES 
DURING WAR 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 9.—One of the most impor- 
tant developments of the first days of war with Germany 
was the virtual pledge of organized labor to refrain from 
strikes and lockouts during the period of the war. 

Under the recommendations made unanimously by the 
committee on labor of the Council of National Defense, 
Samuel Gompers serving as its head, there are to be no 
‘changes of standards’’ during the war. 

The exception to this rule is that where changed eco- 
nomic conditions make changes in standards essential, the 
same should be made only after investigation by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. This means an agreement be- 
tween leading representatives of labor, the railroads and 
the National Manufacturers’ Association, under which 
all agree to submit any serious differences which may 
arise and threaten embarrassment to the cause to investi- 
gation by the council before taking definite or final action 
on them. 

In announcing that labor had ‘‘come across,’’ Director 
W.S. Gifford, of the Council of National Defense, issued 
this report, which was prepared by the committee on 
labor of the advisory commission of the council: 

The defense and safety of the nation must be the first con- 
sideration of all patriotic citizens. To avoid confusion and 
to facilitate the preparation for national defense and give 
a stable basis upon which the representatives of the Govern- 
ment may operate during the war, we recommend : 

1. _That the Council of National Defense should issue a 
statement to employers and employees in our industrial plants 
and transportation systems, advising that neither employers 
nor employees shall endeavor to take advantage of the coun- 
try’s- necessities to change existing standards. When eco- 
nomic and other emergencies arise requiring changes of 
standards, the same should be made only after such proposed 


changes have been investigated and approved by the Council 
of National Defense. 


2. That the Council of National Defense urge upon the 
legislators of States, as well as all administrative agencies 
charged with the enforcement of labor, health and welfare 
of workers, that no departure from such present standards in 
State laws or State rulings affecting labor should be taken 
without declaration by the Council of National Defense that 
such departure is essential for the effective pursuit of the 
national defense. 


3. That the Council of National Defense urge upon the 
legislators of the several States that before final adjournment 
they delegate to the governors of their respective States the 
power to suspend or modify restrictions contained in their 
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labor laws when such suspensions or modifications shall be 
requested by the Council of National Defense; and such a 
suspension or modification when made shall continue for a 
specified period and not longer than the duration of the war. 

This report was unanimously adopted and approved by 
the national council. It is regarded as one of the biggest 
tasks before the council. By means of the proposals set 
forth above it is believed the United States will be saved 
from the humiliating spectacle of huge strikes in indus- 
trial establishments while the nation is in peril. 





WILL STOP WASTE OF TIMBER AND LAND 


WasuHineron, D. C., April 9.—United States Consul E, 
Verne Richardson, Moncton, New Brunswick, has trans- 
mitted to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
the following article regarding a survey of crown lands 
in that Canadian Province: 


The Crown lands of New Brunswick consist of 7,750,000 
acres, of which 6,500,000 are under lease. The revenues from 
these Crown lands pay most of the costs of public administra- 
tion. The value of the lumber industry is second only to 
agriculture. It is worth about $15,000,000 a year. 

In common with other parts of eastern Canada the New 
Brunswick forests have been steadily deteriorating in quality 
while increasing in value. In 1825, 400,000 tons of squared 


white pine was the export crop of a single season. oday 
white pine is almost an extinct commercial species, <A few 
years ago hemlock was valued only for its bark. Today it 


is very scarce at $12 to $14 per 1,000 feet for the round log. 

The devastation of the forest areas by fire has reduced the 
stock of wood supplies much faster than have lumbering oper- 
ations. By inaugurating the forest survey and land classifica- 
tion, now in progress and soon to be completed, New Bruns- 
wick put an efficient stop to the waste of land, timber and 
human energy. By making a careful inventory of the location 
of timberlands, the stock upon them, the good agricultural 
soil in and near the timber areas, the Province will possess 
a businesslike foundation from which settlement can be in- 
telligently directed. The lumbering industry can be expanded, 
and new industries introduced to utilize tree species now held 
valueless. The survey is the first step in making every acre 
of land contribute maximum revenues to the people of the 
Province. 


TO COOPERATE WITH ALLIES IN TRADE 


WasHINeToN, D. C., April 11—The United States will 
codperate with the Entente allies as fully in trade mat- 
ters as it will in naval and military operations. Details 
of trade codperation will shortly be worked out by com- 
mercial commissions representing the Allies and the 
United States. ’ 

A special Government commission has been appointed 
to determine what commerce legislation is necessary from 
an economic and trade standpoint and to make recommen- 
dations. These recommendations will. go to the Council of 
National Defense, whose. members are doing a tremendous 
amount of work. in the direction of mobilizing various in- 
dustries, arranging for more economical and efficient retail 
distribution of necessary commodities, the production and 
distribution of the vast quantities of war munitions re- 
quired by the Allies and our own Government, the pro- 
duction and distribution of food to prevent a period of 
want in this country and keep large supplies going to 
allied countries. 

Members of the conimission appointed to determine leg- 
islative needs are Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Lester H. Woolsey, 
solicitor of the State Department; Charles Warren, as- 
sistant attorney general in charge of international mat- 
ters. 

The instructions to the commission cover both domestic 
and foreign trade relations. The probability is that Con- 
gress will be asked to pass a ‘‘trading with the enemy 
act’’ and similar medsures which European belligerents 
have found it necessary to adopt. In this country there 
can be no such procedure as the issuance of orders in 
council, but Congress could authorize the President to 
apply trade measures in his discretion, just as it author- 
ized him to adopt measures in retaliation of British ag- 
gressions against American neutral trade. 

Relief is expected from embargoes placed by the Brit- 
ish, French and other allied governments against Amer- 
ican products. This rélief, however, will depend on the 
actual needs of the Allies, since they have maintained 
from the outset that some of the embargoes are in full 
operation against allied countries and, in the case of 
Great Britain, against its colonies. 

The most accessible channels of indirect trade between 
the United States and Germany and Austria have been 
thru Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. This trade 
has been greatly restricted, and, in fact, virtually elimi- 
nated by Great Britain. Holland and the Seandinavian 
countries have been and are selling certain of their do- 
mestic products to the Central Powers, as they have a pef- 
fect right to do so long as they remain neutral. 

With the United States actively engaged in the war, 
the blockade of Germany will quickly tighten, insofar as it 
affects overseas trade. 

It is known that the President is seriously considering 
the sending of a delegation of eminent Americans to the 
big Paris economic and war conference called to meet the 
second week in May. There can be no doubt that the 
United States is to go ‘‘all the way’’ with the Allies in 
the war, stopping short only of a binding political alliance. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT REVOKES GENERAL LICENSES 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 9.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has been advised that the British 
Government has revoked the general licenses for the im- 


portation of the following woods or articles made of 
wood: 








Beefwood, boxwood, dogwood, greenheart, hickory, lance- 
wood, lignum-vite, padoukwood, sabicu, sandalwood, birch 
timber in logs (i. e., waney timber from Canada, Labrador 
and Newfoundland) ; tops and bottoms for barrels, wooden 
hoops for barrels, birch, maple, and persimmon blocks, and 
Squares for bobbins, reels, shuttles and spools, box shooks, 
box boards, screws made of wood, tool handles, painters’ brush 
handles (of ash and hickory), case boards, returned empties, 
flooring boards (planed and prepared, tongued and grooved, 
of woods not prohibited), wooden rules, ash cars, pine blocks 
for match making, plywoods, wooden pulleys, wood wool. 


This order took effect on April 2. Shipments en route 
to Great Britain on or about March 12 will be admitted 
without license, and licenses will generally be granted for 
consignments shown to have been paid for by the con- 
signees on or before that date. 
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RAILROADS URGE DECISION ON RATE ADVANCES 


Will Accept Necessary Reductions When Crisis Passes 
If Flat Increase, Effective July 1, Is Granted 








[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—Representatives of the 
railroads of the country today urged the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission to permit them to file tariffs naming 
flat increased rates of 15 percent on all commodities not 
already covered, tariffs to be in by June 1 and effective 
within thirty days. The railroads volunteered to accept 
any reductions in rates the commission might deem neces- 
sary after the present emergency passes, without making 
a contest in the courts and without formal complaint and 
hearing. 

The commission promptly took the proposal of the car- 
riers under advisement, its members making no comment 
that indicated how they felt toward it. The understand- 
ing from the outset has been that the commission would 
withhold affirmative action as to general rate increases 
until the shippers of the country have an opportunity 
to be heard. Up to date this determination has not been 
changed. 

Representatives of the railroads told the commission 
that the present needs of the carriers are imperative and 
that they must have authority to increase rates generally 
if the public is to have efficient service in this period of 
emergency. Soaring costs were given as the reason for 
asking the increase, as heretofore pointed out. 

After differences had developed between representatives 
of the eastern railroads on the one hand and the western 
and southern roads on the other as to the stipulation 
which the carriers were willing to accept, all finally agreed 
on the proposition to have the increases become effective 
thirty days from June 1, with the understanding that any 
reductions ordered by the commission would be accepted. 
The eastern lines were inclined at first to hold back from 
such an agreement, desiring to make the reservation that 
the reductions should not be virtually confiscatory. They 
fell into line ultimately, proceeding on the theory that 
they were asking an almost unprecedented thing of the 
commission and must be prepared to accept the conse- 
quences in the future. 

It is known that some members of the commission are 
satisfied that some of the stronger roads do not require 
a general increase of 15 percent. That other roads require 
sharp increases in revenues to meet emergency conditions 
is equally clear. Prompt action by the commission on the 
proposal submitted today is looked for. 





DISCUSS RAILROADS’ PART IN MOBILIZATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11.—The railroads of the 
country held a conference here today, presided over by 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
chairman of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, to discuss the part the roads will play 
in the national defense. 

In a general way, the big railroads of the country are 
prepared to operate under a single control in the in- 
terest of the nation as the war progresses and great 
troop and supply movements become necessary. The 
Government, it was generally agreed, is to have first call 
on transportation; in fact, the Government will virtually 
operate the railroads, keeping present operating officials 
on their jobs. 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway 
and general chairman of the special committee on na- 
tional defense of the American Railway Association, 
authorized the following statement: 


Arrangements effected by the Government and the railroads 
covering military operations provide for the following as laid 
down in instructions just issued to all the railroads of the 
country by the special committee on national defense of the 
American Railway Association : 

“The routing of troops from home stations to mobilization 
camps will be in the hands of the quartermaster general of 
the army. Routing schedules will be furnished promptly by, 
or thru, the department quartermaster to the camp quarter- 
master, showing the route to be used by each organization 
from the mobilization camp to concentration point or other 
destinations. Where movements are entirely within the terri- 
tory of the department, routings will be in the hands of the 
department quartermaster. Owing to the limited amount of 
tourist equipment the assignment and distribution of tourist 
equipment will be in the hands of the office of the quarter- 
master general. 

“Camp quartermasters will make direct requests on the 
quartermaster general for equipment as far in advance as 
possible, when it is definitely known troops are ready to 
move, giving name of organization, number of officers and 
men to move, route and approximate time of departure. 

“The American Railway Association representatives at each 
camp will telegraph een | to the American Railway Associ- 
ation committee’s central bureau at Washington departures 
for the preceding 24 hours, organizations (with strength) to 
move in next 24 hours, and strength still in camp with such 
other information as may be necessary for their records. The 
camp quartermaster will assist the American Railway Associ 
ation representative in securing this information. 

“As soon as the railway equipment is received the American 
Railway Association representatives, or some competent per 
son designated by him, will make a preliminary inspection 
of the same with a view to ascertaining immediately and cor 
rectly any defect. If necessary he will at once reject any 
unsuitable equipment and secure other equipment in its place. 
Before the troops are entrained a joint inspection of the 
equipment should be made by the American Railway Associ 
ation representative and the train commander, or his repre 
sentative. 

“The camp quartermaster, after consultation with the train 
commander, should advise the American Railway Association 
representative as to the exact make-up of each train, showing 
the order in which the cars should be placed in the train. 
Trains should go thru to destination intact, unless there is 
some exceptionally good reason to the contrary, Under no 
circumstances will troops be separated from their rations 
and messing facilities. or animals from their forage and care- 
takers, 

“Particular attention should be paid to the supply of water 
for drinking purposes. The facilities that are sufficient for 
normal travel are usually inadequate for troop movements 


over long distances and a supplementary supply will be pro- 
vided by placing a barrel filled with water on the platform 
of every coach or every second Pullman or tourist car.” 





URGES ESTABLISHMENT OF RATES ON FOREST 
PRODUCTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11—The Metropolis Com- 
mercial Club and the Metropolis Bending Co. today filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
urging the establishment of rates on lumber and logs 
and forest products taking lumber rates from points west 
of the Mississippi River in Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas to Metropolis, Ill., not in excess of 1 
cent per 100 pounds above the rates contemporaneously 
maintained to Cairo, Ill., and Paducah, Ky. 

The complaint points out that under the commission’s 
decision in I, & 8. No. 520 the railroads operating in 
the Southeast have generally established a differential 
of 1 cent over the Paducah and Cairo rates. At the same 
time, the rates on lumber and logs from the indicated 
territory west of the Mississippi are 1 to 7 cents higher 
than the Cairo and Paducah rates. The latter rates are 
declared to be unreasonable and unjust and to unduly 
discriminate against Metropolis. 





ANNOUNCES SERIES OF HEARINGS 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today announced a series of hearings 
in the general investigation of the southeastern rate ad- 
justment docket No. 9516 et al. The first hearing will 
begin at Atlanta, Ga., may 24. Further hearings will 
begin at Atlantie City, N. J., July 16. In the early fall 
hearings will be held at Montgomery, Ala., Memphis and 
Nashville, Tenn., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LATE DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down its decision in 
Western Trunk Line rate increase involved in I. & 8. N. 
880. Among other things, the commission finds that the 
present opposed increased carload minima on cooperage 
and the proposed elimination of the two-for-one rule are 
not justified. The commission also finds that the pro- 
posed increased rate on chip board in carloads are not 
justified. The proposal of the carriers to cancel com- 
modity rates on agricultural implements in carloads is 
justified. 


DECIDES ON RATES FROM ARKANSAS POINTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—In a decision handed down 
today in No, 827, lumber from Arkansas City, Ark., the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission holds: (1) Certain proposed 
increased rates on lumber in carload lots from Arkansas City 
to Mississippi River crossings, Memphis to St. Louis included, 
and to Cairo for beyond found justified; (2) Proposed rates 
on lumber from Arkansas City to Thebes for beyond and to 
points in Central Freight Association Territory found not 
justified ; schedules under suspension ordered cancelled with- 
out prejudice to the filing of tariffs to conform to findings; 
(3) Rates on lumber from Arkansas City to points in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Buffalo-Pittsburgh Western Trunk Line, Central 
Vreight Association and Pastern ‘Trunk Line territories found 
to be unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed the 
corresponding rates from Helena, Ark., by more than 2 cents 
per 100 pounds. The ruling on which the third finding ts 
based was made in docket No. 8259-—-Thane Lumber Co, et al. 
vs. Iron Mountain and other carriers—which was heard and 
disposed of with the I, & 8. proceedings. 








TIE MAKERS SAY DECISION WILL INCREASE 
RATES 100 PERCENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo,, April 11.—The lumber interests of this 
State, together with all other shippers, have a new problem 
confronting them. The supreme court of the State has just 
decided that the State Public Service Commission, irrespective 
of the State law fixing maximum freight and passenger rates, 
has a right to fix rates of its own. The lumbermen have not 
as yet figured out what effect this decision will have on the 
trade, but the tie men have. They say that it means an 
increase of from 90 to 100 percent on interstate rates and 
that the effect will be to close from twelve to fifteen yards 
here in St. Louis. 

M. FE. Rhodes, an attorney of Potosi, Mo., has been making 
a fight on the decision of the Public Service Commission, at 
his own expense, but feeling that a matter of public interest 
should not be prosecuted at private expense, he appeared 
before Division E, of the Lumbermen's Exchange, at a lun- 
cheon at the American Annex, on April 6, and placed the 
matter before that body. As a consequence, a move by Mr. 
Rhodes has been made for a rehearing. This move will 
perhaps give the tie men from sixty to ninety days to dispose 
of contracts they now have on hand. 

The effect of the decision is seen in the instance of the 
A. J. Gorg Tie & Timber Co. This concern was preparing to 
invest about $50,000 in the extension of its yards here, 
Since the decision it has abandoned its purpose. The effect on 
the tie trade will be disastrous and almost as injurious to 
the lumber interest, altho the latter have not yet taken stock 
of its full effect. The general effect of the decision Is to 
harmonize inter- with tutrastate rates which nearly all ship- 
pers will find to be a burden, 





a 


SHIPPERS REQUEST REMOVAL OF EMBARGO 


PorrTLAND, Ore., April 7.—-Mills on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad line have petitioned for a removal of the embargo 
that would keep Northern Pacific cars on that line only, for 
it prevents them from booking business originating on lines 
such as the Burlington, where it is understood that they have 
considerable business in sight. The Burlington line, it is said, 
will not let the mills on the Northern Pacific lines have cars 
unless the Northern Pacific allows its cars to be used on the 
Burlington line. As a result of the embargo the mills now 
have quite a liberal supply of cars for points on the Northern 
Pacific line. 
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LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS TURNS — 


Dealers Give and Listen to 


GALVESTON, TEX., April 10.—In spite of car shortage, 
constantly decreasing stocks and an inereasing de- 
mand for lumber with which to supply the building 
needs of their communities, and notwithstanding the 
wave of patriotism that is taking young men into the 
ranks of soldiers, sailors or marines and diverting men’s 


thoughts largely from other affairs, more than 600 
lumber dealers and visitors were present this morn- 


ing when the thirty-first annual session of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas was called to order in the 
Galvez Hotel. The word had gone forth broadcast that 
this convention was to be different from any other con- 
vention the lumbermen of Texas had ever held; that 
old cut and dried methods were to be dispensed with, 
and that, as a shining example of the new era that 
has begun in lumber merchandising, this convention 
was going to be a school of salesmanship in which 
the theme would be not what ought to be done in 
theory but, rather, what actually is being done in fact. 
And the first day’s session has borne out the promises 
of the secretary and other officers and this convention 





T. W. GRIFFITHS, OF DALLAS; 
Retlected President 


already has been pronounced the most unique and the 
most profitable in the history of lumber association 
work in Texas, or in the United States. 

The afternoon session of the first day was given 
over to the lesson subject ‘‘Modern Merchandising 
Methods Make Money,’’ with KE. P. Hunter, of Waco, 
as schoolmaster. The schoolmaster’s introduction of 
the subject developed some apt pupils, and as was the 
case at the Beaumont convention four years ago, a lit- 
tle, wiry, earnest looking lumber dealer, filled with 
enthusiasm for his business and desirous of seeing the 
lumber trade lifted from the commonplace and put on 
a high plane right in the van with the most successful 
retail businesses in the country, swept the convention 
off its feet by opening a Pandora’s box of tricks and 
demonstrating with a hand saw, a few pieces of lum- 
ber and a brace and bit how the wideawake lumber 
dealer may become the building mentor and guide of 
his community and make a profit that would make an 
undertaker turn green with envy. This was D. E. Mead, 
of Lamesa, Tex., whose plain, practical, witty and 
sensible talk on modern merchandising, or applied effi- 
ciency, was the hit of the convention. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


At about 11 o0’clock this morning the stentorian voice 
of J. C, (Jack) Ray, of Waco, sergeant-at-arms, was 
heard summoning all members and visitors to the con- 
vention hall, where President T. W. Griffiths, of Dal- 
las, promptly called the meeting to order and pro- 
ceeded to business without any frills. He introduced 
Judge Ed. F. Harris, of Galveston, who delivered the 
address of welcome. 

In line with the idea that this convention was to 
be something different, Judge Harris delivered an 
address of welcome that was different. Without using 
the stereotyped phrases of the ordinary welcome ad- 
dress, the speaker said he wanted to go into something 
deeper than that, something worthy a business of the 
dignity and importance of the lumber industry, and he 
elicited shouts of approval and long continued ap- 
plause by a patriotic address that thrilled every hearer 
and made him feel that it was good to be an American, 
a loyal follower of the Stars and Stripes, and to be 
bound to a country that stands for the highest ideals 
of democracy as against autocracy. Previous to the 
welcome address an orchestra had played the ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner’’ as the audience stood in silence. 
As an appreciation of the welcome address a motion 
prevailed by a unanimous rising vote extending the 
sincere thanks of the convention to Judge Harris for 
his splendid address. 

Being detained at home by illness, E. H. Lingo, of 
Denison, could not respond to the address of weleome 
and in his stead George C. Vaughan, of San Antonio, 


in his usual graceful and forceful manner, gave the 
response, 


Lessons on Community Development and the Money Making Results 


President T. W. Griffiths, than whom a more popular 
or more earnest presiding officer has never guided the 
destinies of the association, then delivered his address in 
which he traced the progress of the association in the last 
year to the present time. He dwelt on the great good 
which the association confers on its members, thru cooper- 
ation between the Jumbermen who compose the organiza- 
tion, and the fact that increasing interest is being gener- 
ally taken by the members indicates how much the organi- 
zation is progressing. He said it is the purpose of the asso- 
ciation to make its members realize keenly the possibilities 
that lie before them, and to that end a ‘‘school of sales- 
manship’’ had been instituted for which the present meet- 
ing was particularly advantageous. Discussions of every 
phase of lumber selling and retailing were also invited. 
Mr. Griffiths said that the lumber industry is beginning 
to realize that it has to ‘‘get up’’ and fight for the busi 
ness; that it has been managing to drag on and on, but 
could do so no longer; that the time has come for the sub- 
stantial cobperation of lumbermen one with another for 
the greatest good of all members of the industry—the 
second largest of the country in point of natural re- 
sources, 

The interests that are advocating ‘‘substitute’’ mate- 
rials would have to be fought, especially by the manufac- 
turer, who must work to enlarge as well as to create 
demands for his product. The retailer must also fight 
the catalog house, the direct-to-the-consumer concerns etc. 
The retail lumber dealer, in short, must be the building 
expert of his community, must handle not only lumber but 
building material and all kinds of accessories, and must 
learn the building business in every detail. To attain 
this desirable end the association is prepared to serve its 
members faithfully and effectively. The present meeting, 
said Mr. Grifliths, is to be used expressly for the exchange 
of lumber dealers’ experiences and ideas. In concluding 
his address, he referred to the able work that has been 
done by the secretary, J. C. Dionne, and to the grading 
rules committee, which will participate in a meeting some 
time in the future with the Southern Pine Association, on 
the question of grading rules. 


Treasurer Submits Report 


R. M. Farrar, of Houston, who as treasurer of the 
association for a number of years has seen the finances 
of the organization constantly improving, within the 
last three years especially, was unable to be present 
and his report was read by J. M. Rockwell, of Houston. 
The report showed that the total receipts for the 
last fiseal year were $4,606.69; the balance on hand 
April 6, 1916, $1,365.54; disbursements in the last year 
amounted to $2,512.17, the balance on hand in Houston, 
Tex., on April 6, 1917, was $2,094.52. All bills to date 
have been paid, and the dues for the current year from 
177 enrolled yards have not yet been collected. He read 
off the following membership receipts for the last four 
fiscal years, showing that in the last year the association 
has gained considerably: April 13, 1914, $2,745; April 
10, 1915, $2,420; April 8, 1916, $2,455, and April 6, 1917, 
$3,216. 

The Secretary’s Report 


In delivering his annual address Secretary J. C. Dionne 
prefaced his general remarks with a reference to the sat- 
isfactory growth of the association in point of member- 
ship, and also said that the present status of the organ- 
ization indicated still greater growth during the present 
year. The service that the association has been able to 
render its members is being enlarged constantly, due to 
the increased interest of the lumbermen who belong, and, 
as an example of what the association has been able to do, 
he pointed out that forty of the members had been able 
to build or rebuild retail yards by the plans furnished to 
them by the organization. The various details of mer- 
chandising advice and codperation, publicity aids ete. that 
had been readily extended for the use of the members 
were all brought up in Mr. Dionne’s speech, particularly 
the legal advice incorporated in a book supplied by the 
organization to the lumbermen who are members. 

During the last several months, he continued, the asso- 
ciation rendered to the Texas lumbermen much service in 
vigorously opposing several particularly objectionable, 
dangerous laws that had been proposed for the State’s 
statute books; laws such as that prohibiting wooden roofs 
in the entire State; the law for the taxing of liens; 
the law permitting railroads to move their main lines 
practically at will, and the law that would have been ‘‘a 
menace to high class and legal interinsurance concerns in 
the State.’’ Mr. Dionne also said: 


The great success of the interinsurance organization used 
by the lumbermen, and the bankers of the State, for instance, 
seems to be red rags to the old line insurance people, their 
agents and their creatures, and at every session of the legis- 
lature we have to contend with some proposed law that would 
make it impossible for citizens of this State to insure them- 
selves thru their right of private contract guaranteed them 
by the constitution. 

In matters of this kind the association stands as a bulwark 
in defense of the rights of every lumberman in Texas, and 
the work we have been doing confers its favors upon member 
and nonmember alike. As a matter of fact, the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas is a constant blessing to every lumber- 
man in Texas, whether he be a member or not, and it is 
strange, tho true, that business men will stand back and let 
others carry all the load, when the cost of membership in this 
organization is a paltry $5 a year, or 42 cents a month. 


Coming to the question of present-day conditions, he said 
that the work of the rejuvenated lumber business has 
begun; that many more developments must be attained 
in order that the lumber industry will be able to keep 
pace with its neighbors and with its competitors, and that 
much improvement has attended the efforts of the lumber 
industry during the last year. ‘‘In the old days,’’ he 


said, ‘‘the lumber manufacturer considered that his full 
duty to the business world was to get sawmills, timber, 
and make as much lumber as possible, taking absolutely 
no interest in that lumber from the moment he secured 
an order for it and loaded it upon cars. * * * The 
dealer has also been fearfully lax in his business methods, 
which makes his present activity all the more noticeable 
by contrast.’’ The secretary went on to compare the old 
with the new, the conditions that prevailed in the catch- 
as-catch-can era of the lumber business of the country 
and the new progressive methods that are being adopted 
so rapidly everywhere. Coming back to the retail lumber 
dealer, he said: 


The modern dealer of course wants a stock of building 
material, a knowledge of that stock etc. but he considers 
these things to be entirely of secondary importance. He 
realizes that the mail order home builders, with their attrac- 
tive catalogs, bright and interseting advertisement in the big 
magazines ete. are selling modern homes in tremendous 
quantities, in spite of the fact that they have no local 
stock, no knowledge of local conditions, no acquaintance with 
carpenters, contractors, or the local trade. 

The — business and the principal thought of the 
modern merchant of building material is to know that he 
must do the building and repairing thinking for his com- 
munity. That is his job. As the local people go to the local 
doctor with their ills, as they go to the dentist for their 
dental troubles, as they go to the lawyer for their legal 
assistance, as they go to the tailor for their advice as to 
matters of dress—so should they go to the local dealer in 
a material for their advice and ideas with regard to 
yuilding. 

The dearest thing to the heart of any right thinking man 
and woman on this earth outside of each other and ‘their 
children is their home. Then why is it, Mr. Lumber Dealer, 
that this dearest of all things on earth is for sale only on 
the back streets of your town? I want to see the day come 
when home building merchants will display their goods thru 
plate glass windows, on paved streets, and use in their mer- 
chandising methods every new idea that is now being used 
by the people who sell clothing, dry goods, hats, automobiles, 
furniture ete. Surely the building business is entitled to just 
as much, if not more, than these other commodities. 


Texas lumbermen have not been slow to adopt the most 
modern merchandising methods. They are, as a rule, lend- 
ing every effort in adding to the attractiveness of their 
respective retail yards; they are enhancing the value of 
their selling activities by increasing the facilities of their 
service departments; they are employing the personal 
touch, calling frequently on the trade and keeping alert 
to the future as well as to the immediate needs of the 
community. The retail lumbermen of the future, said Mr. 
Dionne, must learn to sell building brains and building 
ideas and throw in the material. The retail lumber dealer 
must know more than simply the qualities and uses of his 
stock; he must do more than simply keep track of the 
stock on hand and the collections; he must do more than 
simply be courteous to people. He must, in short, watch 
every nook and corner of his town and territory, to dis- 
cover the building needs of every man and woman, to 
decide what is the best means of supplying those needs 
and to do his best to provide the proper shelter for the 
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people of his community and for their possessions. Mr. 
Dionne said, in conclusion: 

A man in whose system there is the makings of success, 
will find interest, satisfaction and profit in the use of modern 
ideas in retail lumbering. He will become a home builder. 
He will take upon his shoulders the duty of doing the better 
home preaching to his community. He will consider it his 
personal obligation to see that box car houses take the elim- 
ination route in his neck of the woods. He will derive enjoy- 
ment from the work of showing, proving and convincing the 
home owners of the future, that it is just as cheap and a 
thousand times as satisfactory to build an attractive, modern, 
step-saving home, as to build the old fashioned kind. 

He will be able to show them that even in the cheapest 
cottage, a little brains and a little taste and a modern plan 
can make attractive what would otherwise be only a shell 
of boards. 

Let no man say he can’t afford a plan book system and the 
other helps that go to lift his business from merely the owner- 
ship of a shed full of lumber to that of an experienced crafts- 
man in his profession; he really can’t afford anything else. 


Yellow Pine Grades 


The report of the committee on yellow pine grades 
and discussion of changes made and others needed was 
next on the program and J. H. Cooke, of Houston, man- 
ager of the Southland Lumber Co., was asked to read 
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the report. He read only about half of it, tho, at this 
session, the remainder being held over until a later 
session because of the lateness of the hour. 

As delegate for the association to the conference held 
by the Southern Pine Association on the changes in 
yellow pine grading rules, Secretary Dionne rendered 
his report, which was a full and complete account of the 
work that has been done since last fall to regulate 
the grading rules. He referred to the conference held 
by the committee on grades and specifications of the 
Southern Pine Association and representatives of retail 
lumber associations thruout the country, at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago, on Oct. 11, 1916, and also to the meet- 
ing held by the delegates from the different associations, 
just before the conference. ‘The progress and culmination 
of the action taken on the proposed changes and modi- 
fications of the grading rules were all referred to in 
detail, in the course of his address, and all of which has 
already appeared in accounts or references in previous 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, especially on page 
46 of the Jan. 6, 1917, issue, and on pages 54 of the 
Feb. 3, 1917, issue. After reading out the changes made 
in the rules, Mr. Dionne concluded his address with the 
following remarks: 


It is a pleasure to report in ending this explanation of the 
changes that have been made in the yellow pine grades, that 
the Southern Pine Association and all its officials with whom 
we came in contact during the negotiations that led up to the 
conference, during the conference and since that time in the 
reprinting of the rules showed the most commendable and 
coéperative spirit in every way, and we believe that great 
good has been done already by this friendly attitude, and that 
greater good is yet to come. 

All our recommendations were not accepted, the days of 
miracles have passed, and the general acceptance would have 
been a miracle, indeed. , But the first good step forward has 
been taken, and the splendid feeling that has been manifested 
by both the manufacturers and the retailers of lumber, in 
getting together on so important a subject as the grading 
rules, augurs well for the tuture of the industry. 


In connection with the foregoing it may be well here to 
refer to the new specifications for southern yellow pine 
yard and stock as published by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, effective April 1, 1917. In referring to the new 
list, the big association says: 


Undoubtedly the change of most interest to the retail trade 
is the recognition of crooks as a defect. The majority of the 
changes which were recommended by our grading committee, 
finally adopted by our board of directors, and approved by 
our subscribers, were based upon recommendations made by 
the representatives of the associations of retail lumbermen, 
as presented at conferences held with them during the year. 
The Southern Pine Association is now on record to the effect 
that no further material changes will be made.in the specifi- 
cations for southern yellow pine lumber without consultation 
with the representatives of the retail trade. In .order that 
this understanding may be carried out, we have requested the 
retail associations to appoint one delegate each to represent 
it at a conference to be held with the members of our grading 
committee during October of the present year, when we will 
consider changes suggested in our rules for the issue of 1918. 

It is proposed that a reissuance of the rules shall be made 
gach year, with such changes as may be deemed necessary. 
Any vital changes in the specifications which may be sug- 
gested by our subscribers will be referred by the grading 
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committee to the conference with retail dealers for their 
consideration. It should be understood that no specifications 
covering yellow pine lumber, as issued by this association, 
will become official until they have been formally caer 
by the board of directors acting upon the recommendations of 
the grading committee. 

A telegram was read from Charles H. Flato, of 
Kingsville, vice president, expressing sincere regret 
at being unable to be present and extending greetings 
to all the members. Mr, Flato’s telegram was sent 
from New York, where he recently underwent an op- 
eration from which his many friends are delighted to 
know he is making a successful and speedy recovery. 
The secretary was instructed to send Mr. Flato a mes- 
sage of good wishes and good cheer from the con- 
vention. 

President Griffiths then announced the convention 
committees, as follows: 

Resolutions—Willard Burton, Fort Worth, chairman; N. C. 
Hoyt, of Houston, and A. B. Mayhew, of Uvalde. 

Memorials—Albert Steves, sr., San Antonio, chairman ; 
R. H. Kemp, of Roswell, N. M., and C. H. Moore, of Galveston. 

Nominations—J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, chairman; R. B. 
Spencer, of Waco, and A. G. McAdams, of Dallas. 


The convention then adjourned until 2 p. m. 


THE FIRST AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was called to order promptly 
at 2 o’clock by President Griffiths, who introduced 
EK. P. Hunter of Waco. 

Mr. Hunter had for the theme of his address 
“*Modern Merchandising Methods Make Money.’’ 
Modernization of lumber offices and sheds formed the 
basis of his opening remarks. He pointed out how the 
modernization of lumber materials has turned the lumber 
yard into a department store, and that the lumber dealer 
could not expect much suecess unless he equips himself 
with a modern oflice. His office should be attractive 
and worth visiting. The display or store rooms should 
be large enough to make an interesting exhibit of stock 
possible. Lumber sheds should be sufficiently large to 
allow separate bins for every width, length and grade ot 
umber, and stocks should be arranged so that sizes anc 
lumber, and stocks should be a ged that 1 
grades will follow one another systematically and con- 
veniently. The lumber store, he said, should be one of 
the most attractive and modern buildings in the business 
district if the retailer expects to do the building thinking 
in his community. The question of publicity work by 
the retailer was taken up in direct application to the 
dealer’s supplies. The retailer should advertise with an 
illustration of a completed modernly equipped home or 
garage, and with pointed texts with respect to quality, 
conveniences ete. of every item. In advertising a com- 
pleted home the lumber retailer has the advantage over 
the mail-order house as it is not in a position to give 
detailed information of costs to the consumer, and merely 
to give the cost of material is to mislead the consumer, 
as material is only a small item in the cost of a com- 
pleted home. He said that the concentrated exploitation 
of the lumber dealer’s resources will also bring business 
to the side lines he handles. He pointed out as an ex- 
ample the fact that a seasonal advertising campaign, ad- 
vocating the repainting of buildings will always be of 
advantage. He said in substance that the lumber dealer 
should discontinue advertising the fact that he is a dealer 
in lumber, lath, blinds, ete. because everyone in the com- 
munity is already aware of that fact. On the contrary, 
he should point out that he is not merely a dealer or 
one who sells material, but one who can help the com- 
munity to utilize that material to the very utmost. 

He pointed out the big helps that the lumber associa- 
tions are able to furnish the dealer, and emphasized the 
need of utilizing these helps as much as possible. He said 
also: 

A modern building material man must have plan books, 
because people are reading in every magazine attractive adver 
tisements of ready-cut homes, lumber from mill direct to the 
consumer, ‘and these concerns are offering beautiful plans 
free. * © & 

In days gone by you turned your customer over to the 
contractor, whose knowledge of modern buildings and step- 
saving homes was limited, and he submitted a rough sketch 
of a floor plan, which conveyed absolutely no idea of what 
the complete home would be like. How could people get away 
from box car types of houses, when they had to depend upon 
such methods? Your customer now demands the largest 
floor space, most convenient, step-saving and attractive inter- 
jor, and the most modern exterior beauty, for the least money. 
With plan books the customer can see exactly what his home 
will look like, and while the interior arrangement usually 
requires some changes from the original design, the numerous 
plans you show him offer ideas, which ideas you control, 
because the plan books are different from anything that the 
contractor can design. 


Continuing on the question of plan books, Mr. Hunter 
advised that they contain plans of homes costing from 
$1,000 to $4,000 and in every way adaptable to local 
conditions. Plan books, he pointed out, take the lumber 
dealer’s business out of the hands of a contractor and at 
the same time enable the dealer to work with the latter. 
It enables the lumberman to do the’ building-thinking for 
his community, and to achieve for himself a reputation 
as a building specialist. In the course of his remarks he 
said: 

Selling homes is getting to be like selling dresses, furniture, 
and autos, not altogether the price, but the brand or the 
model that suits the customer, and they demand 1917 models 
in homes like anything else. Quit talking longleaf or short: 
leaf lumber, and talk the completed building. People do not 
merely want houses to stay in, they want homes to live in. 
Plan books show them the difference between a house and a 
home. Plan books mean better homes, more business for the 
dealer, and a more modern and attractive town. 

Some of the advantages that the local retail lumber 
dealer should point out in competing for a customer’s 
favor with a mail order ready-cut house are that he can 
show every stick of wood as it is loaded on the wagon, 


and that where lumber is shipped from the mill he is 


compelled to stack his flooring, lath and other material 
out in the weather and that in buying from a local dealer 
he is not obliged to get the items from the dealer until 
he is ready to put it into the building. The dealer, he 
said in brief, can demonstrate to his community that he 
is in a position to render better values for the same 
money than can the mail order competitor. 

Mr. Hunter went into detail in pointing the will- 
ingness of the public to pay for real service. He said 
that the local dealer must sell the customers over and 
over, year after year, and that the material must give 
satisfaction. Service should not stop with the material 
when it leaves the lumber dealer’s yard, for it begins 
only then. The retailer should see that the customer is 
thoroly satisfied after the order has been completed. 
Service should include advice, rendered with full knowl- 
edge of customers’ purposes. In 98 percent of the homes 
in every community, said Mr. Hunter, there are wives 
and daughters who want the home remodeled; who are 
longing for hardwood floors, French doors, sleeping 
porches; want the home painted and lots of other things, 
all to which the lumber dealer should be constantly 


alive and always be judicious in pointing out things 
from time to time. He continued: 


These good women are constantly after the “old man” to 
spend some money with you. Are you doing anything to heip 
them? ‘There is more money in selling 500 feet of lumber 
ten times than in selling 5,000 feet one time. The lumber 
dealer should be the leader, the promoter; the man whe 
creates in the minds of the public a desire for better homes 
and better buildings; who furnishes ideas for building and 
the necessary plans to build by. Quote him an intelligent 
price, offer to get him a carpenter and see that the job is 
done right. That is the nighest form of salesmanship, It 
don’t take a salesman to sell a man the lumber that he already 
knows he needs. There is no “suspicion” of salesmanship in 
quoting a man on a Dill of lumber you know nothing about 
until he approaches you with it. Retail sa:esmanship consists 
in creating in the mind of your prospect the desire for some 
building that you want to build for him. 


In concluding his address, Mr. Hunter spoke of the 
need of handling side lines relative to lumber uses as 
a means of maintaining as well as increasing his business. 


Little Expedients That Pay 


Following Mr. Hunter’s address, which was received 
with many audible evidences of approval, D. E. Mead, 
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of the Lamesa Lumber Co., of Lamesa, was introduced. 
Stating that ‘‘the only way not to forget a thing is to 
not try to remember it,’? Mr. Mead demonstrated the 
practical use on a lumber merchant’s desk of a desk 
calendar and memorandum pad, having first demon- 
strated a successful and easy way of handling and 
checking up returned paid vouchers from the bank. 
These he gave as simple examples of applied efficiency. 
Mr. Mead then said that he had an assistant who had 
been with him in the lumber business for twelve 
years and who had become an important factor in show 
ing a profit in handling lumber. This assistant is 
named Henry, and while he is a splendid worker, faith- 
ful and efficient, a characteristic of him was that he 
would not work alone but must always have some one 
with him. In appreciation of Henry’s faithful services 
Mr. Mead said he had brought him to this convention. 
Henry had often, he said, helped to increase the profits 
by raising a No. 2 board to a good No. 1 by the simple 
expedient of cutting off an end that had a defect in 
it, and in many other ways had proved helpful. Mr. 
Mead then introduced Henry to the convention in the 
shape of a Henry Disston hand saw, which he declared 
was his most valuable adjunct in the lumber yard. Mr. 
Mead then opened up his box of exhibits and showed 
how by the exercise of a little mechanical ingenuity 
and the use of a motor saw he cut out from low grade 
lumber or from odd sizes material for garages that en- 
abled him to undersell his competitor and make a good 
profit; how out of narrow board he made acceptable 
and efficient watering troughs; how from a warped 
board he could cut out straight, clear pieces for screen 
door and window frames, and how, instead of throwing 
away the sawdust from his cut-off saws, he preserves it, 
mixes it with paraffine, oil and sand and makes 
a floor sweeping compound that sells readily at 2 
cents a pound and costs 30 cents a hundred pounds. 
Mr. Mead’s talk was intensely practical and was a 
demonstration of how the modern lumber merchant, by 
the adoption of simple expedients, watching his cus 
tomer’s needs and keeping up with what is going on in 
his community, can meet competition from the mail 
order houses, or from the less eflicient competitor, and 
make the business pay and pay well. 

Following Mr. Mead, Mr, Hunter introduced A. L. 
Porter, of Spokane, Wash., secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, stating that Mr. Por- 
ter was the father of the plan book system about which 
so much had been said. Mr. Porter devoted his time 
to reading a paper that he had read before the annual 
meeting of his association and it was listened to with 
much interest, as even away down here in Texas the 
fame of Secretary Porter and his efficient organiza- 
tion has spread and Texas dealers were glad thus to 
hear how the dealers in the far Northwest were suc- 
cessfully meeting the problems of the business and be- 
coming better merchants. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
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Manufacturers’ Association, made an impromptu talk 
showing how his association is striving to be of the 
greatest assistance to the retailers and expressing sin- 
cere pleasure with the way the dealers have responded 
to these offers of assistance and how this cooperation is 
working to the good of all concerned. Mr. Watson 
could spend only one day at the convention, being 
compelled to return immediately to New Orleans to be 
in attendance on the Cut-over Land Conference in ses- 
sion there this week. 

Following Mr. Watson’s talk the convention ad- 
journed for the day, the evening being given over to a 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation that was largely attended. 


THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

GaLvesTon, TEx., April 11.—Under the direction of 
Vicegerent Harry G. Dean, of Houston, a successful Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation was held here last night at which the 
following officers presided: 

Snark—B. D. Tennant, St. Louis. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—A. L, Ford, Chicago. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—J. C. Ray, Waco. 

Bojum—Percy Wells, Waco. 

Scrivenoter—D. D. Tourtellot, Houston. 

Jabberwock—H. A. Sauer, Houston. 

Custocatian—S. F. Carter, jr., Houston. 

Arcanoper—James Shelton, Houston. 

Gurdon—Kilburn Moore, Galveston. 

Seven kittens had their = opened, these being Louis 
J. Ferrenkamp, Moulton; Edward D. Boldinger, Hous- 
ton; Roger Burlingame, Chicago; Thomas B. Atkins, 
Cametello; ©. T. Vaughan, San Antonio; Herbert Moss, 
Manning; A. H. Holzborn, Mobile. 

Following the initiatory ceremonies a Dutch lunch was 
served, and an hour was pleasantly spent in story tell- 
ing and with music by an orchestra. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

GaLvEsTon, Tex., April 11.—The second day’s session 
was started off with a talk by O. S. Bruck, of Ye Planry, 
Dallas, illustrated with a number of stereopticon slides 
that brought forcibly to the attention of the dealers the 
opportunities they were missing if they failed to use plan 
books and to develop new business by inducing people in 
their territories to remodel the old home or to build a 
new one, or to remodel the old church or school building. 

Mr. Bruck showed a picture of the old-time church 
which is such a familiar sight in town and country but 
which has served its day, and in contrast showed a modern 
bungalow church built of wood but finished in every way 
with all conveniences of the present day institutional 
church. He displayed the pictures of old homes and 
contrasting pictures showing how the homes could be re- 
modeled and made modern and attractive, and suggested 
that each dealer take a census of the old homes of his 
town, then use this census to call for new trade in re- 
modeling these homes. 

The speaker offered the picture of a row of cheap, un- 
attractive tenement houses and declared that ‘‘the great- 
est crime in America’’ was to build all the homes alike, 
thus offering nothing attractive to the tenants. Shacks 
never stay rented, he said, but they occupy as much 
ground as would attractive homes that could be built for 
low prices and be modern in every particular. Views 
were shown of old fashioned homes that with compara- 
tively small expenditure could be remodeled and made as 
good as new, thus offering a splendid field for the wide- 
awake lumber dealer to increase his business and do a 
real service to his community at the same time. 

Much of the migration of young people from the cgun- 
try to the cities Mr. Bruck attributed to lack of home 
comforts, and said that out of ten young people in Dallas 
whom he questioned seven said they came to the city 
from the country to get better homes and more comforts. 
He suggested that dealers should arouse the interest and 
codperation of civic clubs and women’s organizations and 
get the ministers to preach on certain Sundays on the 
necessity of supplying better homes for the young people. 
Mr. Bruck concluded his talk with pictures of stores, 
buildings and barns, old and remodeled, and directed at- 
tention to the opportunities that lie in inducing farmers 
to build barns and implement sheds, saying that on a 
recent trip out into the country he visited the farm of one 
of the most prominent farmers in the vicinity and there 
saw 137 implements stored under mesquite trees with no 
other roof over them. Mr. Bruck’s talk accentuated the 
need of better lumber merchandising methods and brought 
out fully the opportunities that await the progressive 
lumber dealer in developing additional trade thru sys- 
tematic efforts to interest the people in remodeling and 
beautifying their homes and building accessories that are 
much needed. 

Temple Morrow, of the McAdams Lumber Co., Dallas, 
displayed on the sereen pictures of a number of modern 
lumber yards and sheds, among these being those of the 
Trinity Lumber Co., Dallas; Rockwell Bros. & Co., Durant, 
Okla.; Harris-Bryant Lumber Co., Sulphur Springs, where 
a show window for hardware and paints is a feature; 
Hunt County Lumber Co., Greenville; W. F. & J. F. 
Barnes, Lampasas, where there are doors on the bins to 

rotect the contents from the weather; A. G. McAdams 

umber Co., Lubbock; William Cameron Co., Ennis, 
Granger and Temple. Views were shown of the yard of 
Griffiths & Co., Dallas, and President Tom Griffiths of 
the association explained the Griffiths trade mark, which 
is proving to be a popular feature. Interior views of the 
display rooms of Nash Robinson & Co., Waco., were shown 
and explained by A. R. Nash, and a picture was displayed 
of the exhibit of Griffiths & Co. at the State fair, includ- 
ing the cypress bungalow and Southern Pine model farm. 


Advertising for the Retailer 


The regular lesson for the day as scheduled was ‘‘ Ad- 
vertising for the Retail Lumber Yard,’’ with J. C. Dionne 
as schoolmaster. This was one of the most interesting 
sessions of the Texas association ever held. Mr. Dionne 
used a blackboard to illustrate his talk and also used a 
number of large display cards showing how some Texas 
dealers are advertising successfully. He stressed the 


point that the dealer should advertise and sell something 
more than the material. He should advertise and furnish 
ideas and service. One of the placards shown was the 
advertisement of a dealer who advertised ‘‘FOR SALE: 
Comfort, Health, Energy, Coolness, All for Sixty Dol- 
lars,’’ with the picture of a sleeping porch that he would 
build complete for that price. Another was an ad that 
featured the fact that ‘‘ Nine Dollars Will Buy Enough 
Hardwood Flooring for the Average Kitchen.’’ Mr. 
Dionne displayed also a large reproduction of the letter- 
head of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Sterling, Kan., as an 
example of clever advertising. He then said: 

Advertising for the retail lumber dealer means that you 
use your local papers intelligently ; that you write interesting 
circular letters to your local trade; that you become inti- 
mately acquainted with just as many people in your territory 
as you possibly can; that you call a man by his name without 
hesitation when you meet him (this is a splendid advertising 
stunt) ; that you furnish service to your trade and make them 
know that you do so; that you mingle freely with your towns- 
people and enjoy their respect and liking; that you call on 
your farm trade frequently and learn to know their needs, 
and to anticipate them; that you reflect credit upon your 
own business in every intelligent and practical way possible 
to the end that you secure a maximum efficiency for your 
business ; that you become a strong factor in your community. 

Mr. Dionne also said that there are three fundamental 
principles that must be observed: the retail lumber dealer 
must be persistent, honest and sensible. Honest in that 
he must always remember that advertising does not create 
a value for his goods, that it simply exploits that value. 
The value must be there already. Sensible in that most 
of the people who read his advertisements are endowed 
with common sense and will not be inposed upon by shady 
publicity statements. Persistent in that the lumber dealer 
will keep everlastingly at it and will not be discouraged 
because a tentative attempt or two has not immediately 
swamped him with business. He drew comparisons to 
show that the right kind of returns will reward those lum- 
ber dealers who are appreciative of the growth that is 
necessary before success can be attained...The average 
lumber dealer has many possibilities before him at this 
very moment of which he need only take thoro advantage. 
He should obtain all the ideas and suggestions that he 
can for the creation of a display and service department 
and after making its facilities complete in every way, 
advertise it everywhere. The department itself will be a 
good advertisement, when installed, but not before 
he has spread the news of it so that he will have induced 
people to call and look it over. 
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Farmers would be using bull tongue plows and cutting 
their grain by hand had it not been for the advertising 
methods employed in exploiting modern farm machinery ; 
and people will continue to live in box car houses in the 
apathetic retailer’s community until he takes advantage 
of his opportunity and advertises the better service he.can 
offer. 

In developing his theme, Mr. Dionne pointed out that 
advertising that was concentrated on belittling the com- 
petitor’s business is not good advertising. Like a boome- 
rang, it will destroy its source. Advertising, he said in 
substance, should be concentrated on the advantages the 
retail dealer is in a position to afford his customers. In 
advising his hearers as to the most effective methods of 
advertising one’s retail lumber business, he read excerpts 
from publicity texts of retailers situated in different parts 
of the country. He emphasized the need of lending what 
he called personality to every item in the retailer’s yard. 
He said: 

The advertised goods are the aristocratic materials. There’s 
class to them. They move in the best society. People respect 
them, are proud to know them, and eager to be identified with 
them. They have personality. Have you been giving your 
materials a personality, Mr. Lumber Dealer? There is one 
great argument against advertising lumber and building 
materials in a general way. When you do, you do your com- 
petitor just about as much good as you do yourself. But 
when you advertise a specific home, barn, or other building, 
or a specific brand of some sort that can be had exclusively 
at your yard, then you are advertising for yourself. Then 
Mr. Consumer, who takes an interest in the subject of your 
advertisement, must deal with you. Therefore, a good rule 
to make is to advertise something to the consumer, which he 
can not secure from a competitor. 

After pointing out the good results that attend the 
retailer’s advertising of specific lumber supplies, or his 
material for the building of a home, Mr. Dionne invited 
inquiries and suggestions from the dealers present, offer- 
ing the use of a blackboard for illustration of every prob- 
lem that was brought up for discussion. In conclusion, 
he pointed out the service that the advertising department 
has been able to offer the association during 1916, and 
suggested greater codperation between the members and 








the department—which can be addressed in care of the 
secretary’s office—for the betterment of the business of 
the retailers. 

Albert Steves, of San Antonio, told of an exhibit that 
he will make at the spring fiesta in his city. He has built 
a garage 16x25 feet, using Aycock brick veneer siding. 
The garage is built on a new plan of attractive design, 
the siding being painted in a way to make it almost indis- 
tinguishable from brick. This garage he will load on a 
truck and display in the parade, and afterward will sell 
it to the first comer, delivering the entire garage set up 
on the foundation prepared by the buyer. This will 
demonstrate a new idea of how the lumber dealer can get 
the garage business of his community. 

Perey Turner, of the Turner Lumber Co., Elgin, one of 
the younger lumbermen of the State, who is making many 
of the old timers sit up and take notice thru his aggressive 
and trade pulling advertising, told of how he planned 
his advertising and said he studied the other fellow’s 
method closely and then planned how best to meet it. 
He said he watched the mail order advertising closely, 
answered many of the ads, and thus secured the catalog 
houses’ literature and learned their methods of following 
up prospects. Some of the things he showed were of how 
the mail order houses were going after the lumber deal- 
er’s trade and giving a real service were intensely inter- 
esting. 

L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, in one of his rousing talks told of some 
of his methods as a retail lumber dealer in getting and 
holding trade. He then explained the work the Southern 
Pine Association is doing in the way of publicity and 
helps for the dealers. He also announced that the Texas 
association was authorized to appoint a regular member 
of the grading rules committee of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation who would sit with that committee and join in 
its deliberations as to changes in the grading rules. 

Following Mr. Putman’s talk, which made a splendid 
impression, the convention adjourned for lunch, first 
standing for a group photograph in front of the hotel. 
The secretary made a special request that all get in the 
picture to commemorate the largest attendance of retail 
dealers at an annual convention in the history of the 
association. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


What was conceded to be one of the most important 
sessions of the convention was held Wednesday after- 
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noon, when T. H. Morrow, vice president and general 
manager of the A. G. McAdams Lumber Co., of Dallas, 
delivered a lecture on retail lumber accounting. Pam- 
phlets containing accounting sheets had been printed and 
distributed among the visitors and were used by them 
in following closely the remarks of the speakers. 

‘The retail lumber dealer to be successful must know 
what his business is costing him to the penny as well as 
what he is making on it,’’ he said in prefacing his 
remarks. He referred to a man who expressed elation 
over the fact that his business was prosperous and pre- 
dicted that he would make a profit of $10,000 during 
the year. ‘‘At the end of the year I asked him how he 
came out and he informed me that his profits were only 
about $4,000. He did not know what he was doing. 
With a comprehensive accounting system, he could have 
told at a glance what he was doing at any time, and the 
result would have been greatly to his advantage in 
showing him his real status and spurring him to re- 
newed efforts.’’ 

While his audience kept their eyes riveted on the re- 
production of the ledger sheets, their pencils checking 
each item, Mr. Morrow took them step by step from 
the time the lumber reached the yard until it was de- 
livered to the consumer, with every item of expense in 
the discounts and interests shown on the balance sheet. 
The questions asked him by many of the lumbermen 
and the general discussion that was evoked indicated 
the intense interest of the dealers in that feature of 
their business. 

That a system such as he outlined would prove a 
deterrent factor in price cutting, the speaker said, had 
been clearly exemplified in numerous instances, and in 
substantiation of that statement at least two lumber 
dealers cited specific cases wherein it proved beneficial. 
Valuable hints concerning business methods in line 
with the system were contained in the pamphlet dis- 
tributed and were dwelt upon by Mr. Morrow ex- 
haustively. He declared that the all important ques- 
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tion ‘‘ What does the investment pay’’ can be answered 
only when the amount of the net profit every month is 
known, ‘‘unless the dealer blunders along blindly from 
one inventory to another guessing at or wondering what 
the year has in store when by determined effort he 
might know each day just where he stands.’’ 

The names of twenty-five new members added to tho 
‘thonor roll’’ on the blackboard brought loud applause 
from the members. President Griffiths in felicitating 
the dealers on the increase in membership declared that 
the lumbermen of Texas were rapidly becoming con- 
vinced that in codperation lies success. ‘‘This splendid 
increase,’’ he said, ‘‘demonstrates the value of our 
organization and its influence thruout our State.’’ 

After a brief discussion of Mr. Morrow’s paper an 
adjournment was taken until Thursday morning. 


FINAL SESSION 


GALVESTON, TEx., April 12.—The last day’s session was 
featured by lessons on community development, with 
W. A. Clampitt, of Kingsville, as schoolmaster. Mr. 
Clampitt is assistant manager of the Kingsville Lumber 
Co. and with President Charles H. Flato has been a leader 
in some wonderful community development work in Kle- 
berg County and set the pace for the lumbermen of Texas 
in this line of work that is of such vital importance to 
the lumber trade. 

President Griffiths read telegrams from the mayors and 
commercial clubs of both Ft. Worth and Waco inviting 
the association to hold its next annual meeting in those 
cities. 

The report of the resolutions committee was read. It 
extended the usual vote of thanks to the officers of the 
association for their faithful and efficient work; to the 
Galvez Hotel for its care of the association, and to the 
several manufacturers’ associations that are codperating 
with the dealers and aiding in the promoting of greater 
uses of wood and urging the continuance of this work. 
Special thanks were extended to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation for deferring to the wishes and needs of retailers 
in amending the grading rules. The various associations 
and companies making exhibits were thanked for their 
enterprise and codperation. The resolutions also con- 
tained a strong endorsement of President Wilson’s stand 
in the present international crisis and assured him that 
the lumbermen and lumberwomen of Texas are ready to 
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The New Officers 


The directors reported the election of officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: 

President—T. W. Griffiths, Dallas. 

First vice president—Charles H. Flato, Kingsville. 

Second vice president—E. P. Hunter, Waco. 

Treasurer—R. M. Farrar, Houston. 

Secretary—J. C. Dionne, Houston. 

The Round-Up 

A petition signed by several hundred members pre- 
sented to the directors asked that the salary of the secre- 
tary be increased to $2,400 a year, and this action was 
taken by unanimous vote of the convention. 

Only once before in the history of the association has 
a president been elected for a third term, but the asso- 
ciation has been so well pleased with the administration 
of President Griffiths that he was elected unanimously 
for a third term, over his protest. 

John C. Ray, of Waco, who served so efficiently as 
sergeant-at-arms at this convention, was appointed to 
that office for another year. 

This closed the business session and the convention 
adjourned. 

Yesterday afternoon the visiting ladies were tendered 
a card party as guests of the lumber trade newspapers 
and the hotel management and it was a delightful affair 
thoroly enjoyed. This afternoon the visitors, several 
hundred in number, were taken for a delightful boat 
ride on Galveston Bay. 

Following the convention about fifty retailers as guests 
of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. were taken on a 
special train to Orange, where they will spend Friday 
inspecting the new big mill. of that company and visit- 
ing other points of interest in that city. 


THE ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITS 


Attractive exhibits featured the thirty-first annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
held at Galveston Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
chief among which was a miniature bungalow built of 
cypress and sent by the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association. OC. 8S. Raynaud, of New Orleans, 
was in active charge of the exhibit, while George E. 
Watson was on hand the first day to see that everyone 
in attendance got a look at the pretty little bungalow. 


T. H. MORROW, BEAUMONT, TEX. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


offer their services to the nation in any way in which 
they can be used. 


Resolutions of condolence were presented by the com- 
mittee on memorials on the deaths during the year of 
Paul Waples, Ft. Worth; F. M. Smith, Brownwood, and 
Capt. George Lock and his son George T. Lock, of West- 
lake, La. 


Following these reports Mr. Clampitt delivered his ad- 
dress, illustrating its various points with large charts. He 
urged the lumbermen to take the lead in the development 
work in their communities and told how they could enlist 
the interest of the farmers in adopting better methods of 
agriculture and how this codperation would benefit town 
and county and redound to the benefit and profit of the 
lumberman. Mr. Clampitt thought that the lumbermen 
should be the leaders in their commercial clubs and the 
clubs should be bureaus of farm development, aiding in 
seed selection, in soil improvement and in developing mar- 
kets for farm products. He closed his talk with refer- 
ence to a chart showing the scope of the dealer’s trade 
territory and declared that if the dealer takes the proper 
interest in community work ‘‘all roads will lead to your 
yard.’? 

Following Mr. Clampitt’s very instructive address Ft. 
Worth was unanimously chosen as the place for holding 
the next annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas. 


The report of the nominating committee was adopted, 
all of the old directors being renominated with one excep- 
tion, T. H. Morrow, of Dallas, succeeding Wade Taylor, 
of Caldwell, on the directorate. 

President Griffiths announced the appointment of a rail- 
road rate committee as follows: J. M. Rockwell, Hous- 
ton, chairman; A. G. McAdams, Dallas; T. W. Blake, 
Houston; A. J. Kaulbach, Beaumont; E. V. Folsom, 
Orange. 

Announcement was made that six new members had 
been added to the honor roll, making a total of thirty-one 
enrolled at this convention. 


Correct in every detail, from basement to roof, with 
porch chairs and swing, the trellis and even the bird 
house, the exhibit was at all times a center of atten- 
tion. Bungalow souvenirs were distributed for the 
little folks with the compliments of the Cypress asso- 
ciation. 

The International Creosoting Construction Co. had an 
exhibit of a bridge and a culvert both of which at- 
tracted much attention from the visitors. 

The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau’s exhibit, which drew 
many compliments from the guests at the convention, 
was in charge of R. H. Brooks. The retail dealers from 
every section appeared to take particular interest in 
the exhibit and spent considerable time between the 
Arkansas soft pine section and that occupied by the 
Texas Hardwood Association, at the end of the conven- 
tion hall. The latter exhibit occupied one end of the 
hall and drew many laudatory comments from visitors. 


The Aycock Wood Brick Veneer Co.’s display of a 
two-story home built of Aycock siding and 6x6 exhibit of 
the front of a house constructed with its material were 
conspicuous among the exhibits. C. O. DuVall, of Ay- 
cock, Fla., who was in charge of the booth, was kept 
busy responding to inquiries from convention guests. 

Naturally the Southern Pine Association exhibit, in 
charge of L. R. Putman, took precedence. The display 
of southern pine boards as well as the advertising matter 
and the business helps that have been promulgated by the 
association attracted much attention and favorable com- 
ment. 

OPPPDPLDPB PPP LLP 

THE FURNITURE manufacturers are not asleep in taking 
advantage of the trade opportunities in South America. 
An order for $750,000 worth of American furniture was 
recently executed by a group of manufacturers in Chi- 
cago, Grand Rapids and Rockford, being sold to one of 
the great mercantile houses of Buenos Aires. This is to 
be followed by a $1,000,000 order for American made 
phonographs and pianos, 


- PHILIPPINE LUMBER SUPPLANTING FIR IN CHINA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—According to a report 
of Consul General George E. Anderson, of Hongkong, 
British China, recently made public, the high freight rates 
in the transpacific trade have driven nearly all United 
States lumber out of the Hongkong market, the place 
of which has been largely taken by Philippine lumber, 
Foochow pine or the cheap, soft lumber from Formosa 
and Japan. In normal years imports of Douglas fir 
have aggregated about 10,000,000 feet annually, but 
imports for 1916 exceeded 2,000,000 feet by only a small 
amount as compared with 4,250,000 feet in 1915 and 12,- 
155,242 feet in 1914. Normally Hongkong imports 
about 60,000,000 feet of lumber annually, about 60 
per cent of which is hardwood timber and logs. Be- 
cause of exceptional freight conditions there has been 
an unusually heavy importation of Borneo hardwoods 
of late, which are generally used for heavy beams and 
other purposes requiring timbers of size and strength. 
Philippine woods of the lauan type are growing in 
favor, but the high freight rates are handicapping their 
increased use, as in the Chinese ports the first con- 
sideration generally is a low price and the quality of 
the wood for most purposes is of comparatively sec- 
ondary importance. Consequently the high ocean 
freight rates have done much to curtail the demand 
for both United States and Philippine woods, altho 
the use of the latter has been rapidly increasing. A 
recent increase of 25 per cent in the freight rates from 
the Philippines to China is having a retarding in- 
fluence on the market. Philippine timber can be sold 
in large quantities along the South China coast as 
soon as it is offered at prices equal or better than those 
charged for Borneo timber, as the quality of the Philip- 
pine product is much better than that of the Borneo 
woods of the same class. Regarding the possibility 
of woods from the Pacific coast regaining the Chinese 
market Consul General Anderson said: 

Some ag ye is being made in Chinese and Japanese 
lumbering for the service of Central and North China, while 
freight rates and an increasing output of lauan and similar 
Philippine woods are securing an increasing hold on South 
China. However, for some special purposes Douglas fir Is by 


far the best wood offered and reduced freight rates will at 
least return some of the trade to the Pacific coast. 


LUMBERMEN EXPRESS LOYALTY TO UNITED STATES 


(Concluded from Page 33) 


now getting and the salary the Government pays them. And, 
further, will pay to the dependents of all unmarried men the 
difference between the salary now being received from this 
company and the pay from the Government, for a period of 
one year. 


The J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co, of Union, Miss., 
issued the following statement last Saturday: 

We have notified our employees that, in the event any of 
them respond to the call for service in the army or navy, we 
will contribute toward the support of their families or de 
pendents and also will give them back their jobs after the 
war, or upon an honorable discharge. 








LUMBERMEN WILL DO THEIR SHARE 


Bay Crry-Saqinaw, Micu., April 11.—That lumbermen 
are believers in preparedness and patriotism and will do 
their share in war is shown by the case of the John D. 
Mershon Co., of Saginaw. With the call to arms at least 
three of its representatives will respond: OC, W. Eshom 
at Kansas City, Mo., member of the naval militia; D. L. 
Van Auken, Milwaukee, member of the officers’ reserve 
corps, and Ross Crosson, Bridgeport, Mich., who has en- 
tered the yeomen school at Newport Training station, 
R. I. 


ORDERED TO REPORT FOR NAVAL SERVICE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 11.—The services of Warren H. 
Nixon, of the Western Tie & Timber Co., have been requi- 
sitioned by the United States Government. He has been 
ordered to the torpedo destroyer Wainwright. At the time 
the order came he was president, pro tem, of Division E 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. His departure made 
necessary the selection of a new president pro tem, and 
A. J. Gorg was selected in his place. Mr, Nixon is a 
graduate of Annapolis and has done his bit of service in 
the navy, so when the Government called, as a reserve 
officer he had to go. 


PATRIOTIC GATHERING AT LUMBER YARD 

Burrao, N. Y., April 10.—A large patriotic gathering 
and flag raising occurred at the lumber yard of G. Elias 
& Bro., yesterday noon, the crowd in attendance number- 
ing about 2,000. Speeches were made by former Senator 
George B. Burd and A. J. Elias and inspiring music was 
furnished by a brass band. The flag was an unusually 
large one, being 12x18 feet in size. It was raised to the 
top of a 46-foot flag pole, where it now proudly floats, 
being visible for many biocks. The ceremony was in 
charge of Miss Elias, daughter of A. J. Elias. 











CORRESPONDENCE NOTES FROM BOSTON, MASS. 


April 10.—Transportation conditions have improved some 
what during the last week, but this continues to be the one 


big handicap for the lumber dealers. More Maine lumber 
is now coming in by water, as the ice went out of the lower 
Penobscot River April 3 and this big stream is now navigable 
to Bangor. There was a temporary setback the first of the 
week when a gale attained a velocity of 65 miles an hour, 


holding shipping in port and impeding New England rail 
roads as well as team and motor deliveries with five or six 
inches of snow left in the storm’s wake. This is evidently 
the last flip of winter’s tail, as the storm was preceded by a 
fortnight of warm weather which had taken the frost out 
of the ground in many sections and permitted builders to 
start -work on foundations, 

The Eastern Manufacturing Co. has announced plans 
for the immediate construction of a $30,000 coal discharging 
plant at its woodpulp mill in Lincoln, Me. This will do 
away with the heavy demurrage charges the company has 
had to pay during the last few months. It is an interesting 
fact that railroad demurrage charges are now becoming an 
important element in all branches of the forest products in- 
dustry. 
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| URGE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH’S CUT-OVER LANDS 


(Concluded from Page 31.) 
need of improvement in conditions of the farm to keep the 
boys there. ; 

Tangipahoa Parish, his home, Mr. Wilson said, has 
proved that cut-over lands have value, and cited that 
eighty carloads of strawberries raised on cut-over land 
had been shipped there yesterday, adding: ‘‘ But put 
people on the lands who will work and who understand the 
business. If you bring down folks that are farmers they 
will succeed. If you put watch makers, street car men— 
anybody the land men can grab a few dollars from— 
theyll fail. We want fellows who will make good and 
stay.’? Referring to sheep growing, he said that it can 
be brought to maximum production almost at once, with- 
out removing stumps, but sheep killing dogs stand in the 
way. The legislature must deal with the dogs before the 
sheep industry’s development. 

One question that needs consideration, said the speaker, 
is whether it is better for the large land owners to clear 
off the stumps and prepare the lands for cultivation or 
whether that work should be left to small farmers who go 
on the land. Cut-over land is readily responsive to good 
treatment and soy and velvet beans will help to make it as 
fertile as alluvial land. ‘‘We hope for something tangible 
from this conference—something along sane, conservative 
business lines,’’ said Mr. Wilson. ‘‘We shouldn’t go too 
fast or too slow. There must be no deception. Be care- 
ful to put on the lands people who will stay and make 
good. The best ‘ad’ you can have is satisfied farmers; 
the worst is dissatisfied ones. My department will help to 
the limit any legitimate project, but will hammer any 
deception.’’ 

Dr. OC. V. Piper, of the Federal Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, discussed forage problems for sandy loam soils. Tho 
not inherently fertile, he said, they produce large crops 
when well fertilized. The live stock industry seems to 
promise the best immediate use for cut-over lands of this 
character, but they require good grades of stock and for- 
age crops. The problem’s keynote is, Can we produce 
for forage crops and increase the fertility by indirect 
methods? Legumes that build up fertility, said the speaker, 
include velvet beans, peanuts, cow peas and soy beans. 
Oats and rye are good winter pasture crops. With a lit- 
tle soil improvement corn and sorghum and burr clover 
will produce well. In the line of perennials, Japanese 
sugar cane and kudzu promise well but need further study. 
For permanent pastures natural grasses are of the wire 
grass varieties, fibrous and of low feeding value, but the 
carpet grass and lespedeza Bermuda and other plants 
intermixed seem to be doing well in spots, but positive 
knowledge of this is lacking. The speaker added: 

I do not know of a large Mexican live stock farm where 
the full possibilities of cattle and sheep growing have been 
satisfactorily demonstrafed in the region. In my opinion 
we may have profitable live stock growing on these sandy 
loams by judicious use of the knowledge already achieved ; 
but that is only an opinion. We need experiment stations 
for investigation of the forage and other problems. Then in 
a few years we shall be able to tell just what is possible for 
these soils. The department is studying grasses from all 
countries and has a number that promise successful adapta 
tion, including Carib grass, Natal grass ete. 





Dr. Piper declared himself an optimist on the pos- 
sibilities of cut-over lands. 

Mr. Clair cited the Fernwood Lumber Co.’s cattle 
farm as one where live stock possibilities have been 
demonstrated. Dr, Piper replied that there were ex- 
ceptional instances where stock had been raised on 
extensive areas which did not prove the possibilities 
of extensive growing on limited acreage. 

Mr. Johnson gave as an example the Diamond L 
ranch in Tangipahoa, which had sold blooded cattle 
raised on cut-over land for $500 a head. The cattle 
got fat on the native pasturage during the summer in 
spite of the ticks. 

Mr. Henderson told of the cattle raising indistry 
in Washington County, Alabama, where one man raised 
1,600 cattle on about 160 acres. 

‘fA poor man can do a great deal with nothing,’’ 
said Mr, Gilman, of Baldwin County, Alabama, and he 
told of a Hollander in that county who had made a 
success of stock raising on eighty acres. 

Dr, Farley supported Dr. Piper in that the Fernwood 
Lumber Co. in raising cattle from a show standpoint 
on large areas did not show what could be done in the 
way of the maximum stock production per acre. 

By request F. B. Enochs, of the Fernwood Lumber 
Co., described the activities of the company. He said 
that it is necessary to learn the cattle business from 
the ground up and that the company found it diffieult 
to get managers acquainted with southern conditions. 
A registered bull was bought in 1913 as a starter and 
an attempt was made to breed up native cattle. This, 
however, was found to be a mistake and to fool with 
cattle that have long been inbred gives poor results. 
He described in detail cattle dipping troubles and the 
dynaminating of vats and said the people of the coun- 
try have to be educated. The company now has 7,000 
acres in pasture and he figures that ten acres will main- 
tain a cow and that on some land where the grass is 
especially good five acres will support a cow. The com- 
pany has built silos and uses ensilage extensively. Also 
it grew 14,000 bushels of oats one season. Some land 
is planted to lespedeza, and burr clover does well when 
the stand is firmly established. He believed cattle 
could be successfully raised in Mississippi and was 
satisfied with the results obtained by his company. 


Secretary Gifford of the National Box Manufacturers’ 
Association held a conference today with a number of 
southern box manufacturers who were attending the 
cut-over land conference. The meeting was entirely 
informal and the subject under discussion was the need 


f cobperation to solve the box manufacturers’ 
problems, 


LAND ASSOCIATION OUTLINES CAMPAIGN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 11.—The directors of the South- 
ern Alluvial Land Association, at a meeting held here 
yesterday, decided upon a campaign of agricultural help- 
fulness and publicity for Mississippi, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Tennessee, thus marking the beginning of actual 
preparations for the work the association has set itself to 
do—the settlement and development of thousands of acres 
of rich alluvial lands in the delta regions of those States. 
Practically all the officers and directors were present and 
the meeting was characterized by much enthusiasm. 

The campaign will be launched by the beginning early 
next week of a tour of the alluvial lands owned by mem- 
bers of the association by Secretary F. E. Stonebraker 
and Field Agent V. H. Schoffelmayer. During this tour 
Mr. Stonebraker will make a strenuous effort, aided by 
the membership committee, to bring into the association 
land owners who have not yet joined. Meantime Mr. 
Schoffelmayer will conduct the publicity campaign de- 
signed to interest alluvial land owners, business men, bank- 
ers, merchants and others in the development of these 
properties in the clearing and draining of lands and in 
community building. Codperation of every business or- 
ganization, every commercial club and every other proper 
agency will be sought. 

The directors also authorized the compilation of agri- 
cultural, climatological, geographical and soil data to be 
published in booklet form for distribution thruout the 
United States, with a view to emphasizing the wonderful 
opportunities of the delta. A study will likewise be made 
of successful colonization projects and communities in 
the delta in order that the newest possible ideas may be 
gained regarding both colonization and settlement work. 
Drainage problems will be attacked with vigor and the 
most improved methods of removing stumps from cut-over 
lands will be given careful consideration. Good roads will 
be advocated by the association, and it will likewise be a 
strong champion of means for keeping roads in repair 
after they have been built because of its recognition of the 
big part that good roads must play in furnishing a mar- 
ket for the products of the soil and in keeping communi- 
ties contented with their lot in life. 

The association also went on record as strongly favor- 
ing the movement launched by the United States Govern- 
ment looking to the raising of big crops of feed and food- 
stuffs of every kind, agreeing to coéperate in every pos- 
sible way to that end. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 11.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
last night in the private dining room of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, and there was a large 
attendance, After a tempting fried chicken luncheon, 
prepared under the direction of Mertice E. Taylor, several 
business matters were taken up for discussion. 

It was decided to hold the annual summer outing of 


the club on a steamboat on the Ohio River on Tuesday, 
June 12. Mertice E. Taylor, who is chairman of the 
entertainment committee, said he had made arrangements 
for a steamboat and he will make a full report of plans 
for the outing at the next meeting of the club, which will 
be held on the second Tuesday night in May. 

Secretary Taylor read a letter from the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Association asking that some man be recom- 
mended to act in this section as a shingle inspector and 
another man as a hardwood inspector. The letter was 
turned over to Elmer D. Luhring, who has volunteered to 
act as the shingle inspector, and A. Dimmitt, of Maley & 
Wertz, will act as the hardwood inspector. 

George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., 
president of the club, said the milling-in-transit question 
was still a live issue with the local lumber manufacturers 
and is far from solution. He said he expected to have a 
conference in a short time with officials of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad in the hope of finding a solution to 
the vexed question. 

W. B. Carleton, chairman of the publicity committee, 
outlined a plan of publicity for the club. In the absence 
of Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., 
chairman of the membership committee, Claude Maley, 
second ranking member of the committee, reported that 
it had its lines out for several new members. 





ROAD BULLETINS FOR CALIFORNIA MOTORISTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11—Weekly reports on the 
condition of the principal automobile roads in the na- 
tional forests of California will be made by the San 
Francisco office of the Forest Service from now on. 
The information is to be obtained from the for- 
est rangers, and will be supplied to newspapers, press 
associations, automobile clubs, hotels and others inter- 
ested, by which the information will be made more avail- 
able to motorists. 

The twenty national forests in California, which com- 
prise more than 19,500,000 acres of land, contain ap- 
proximately 8,600 miles of road. There are in addition 
9,500 miles of trail that make the more remote regfons 
accessible. The present roads are to be supplemented 
with others, made possible by the Federal Aid Road Act, 
one section of which provides $1,000,000 a year for ten 
years for the construction of roads in or near the na- 
tional forests in all the States. A total of $281,751 of 
this fund has been apportioned to California for the 
fiseal years 1917-1918. 

The district forester at San Francisco has tentatively 
estimated that the building of an adequate road system 
for the California national forests would call for the 
construction of, or repairs on 837 miles of road, Of 
this, 663 miles would lie in the national forests and the 
remainder in nearby localities. While intended pri- 
marily for the purpose of developing the resources of 
the national forests, the roads are expected to open up 
new areas to tourist travel. 





TO REVERT TO WOODEN BARGES FOR RIVER TRAFFIC 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 11.—The possibility of revert- 
ing to the use of wooden coal barges for river traffic is 
looming up more largely than ever before local ship- 
builders, lumbermen and coal shippers. The recent 
announcement of the contract for forty wooden coal 
barges, placed with the Dravosburg Dock Co., has led to 
much discussion of the prospect of returning to wooden 
barge transportation via the Monongahela, Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. 

In the contract here referred to, the standard size of 
craft is specified, being 8 feet deep, 100 feet long and 
26 feet wide. It was further specified that the craft must 
be built of Douglas fir, with oak lining. The Dravosburg 
Dock Co. took the work, putting its big plant into full 
operation and, as its oflicers have declared, are looking 
ahead to a future of greater expansion instead of a con- 
traction of business owing to the inroads of the steel 
craft that for a time seemed to promise utterly to wipe 
out the prospects of greater growth of wooden boat 
building. The Douglas fir required for the craft was 
ordered thru W. A. Wilson & Sons of Wheeling, W. Va., 
by Archibald Looney, local representative. The Douglas 
fir timbers, cut in long lengths, and shipped across the 
continent, have been reaching the dock company yards 
with fair regularity in spite of the freight congestion. 

Hach coal barge requires about 50,000 feet of fir, 
and the order therefore amounts to approximately 2,000,- 
000 feet for this contract. Wilson & Sons also supplied 
the oak lining for the barges from their sources of supply 
in the lower rivers. Before these forty barges are com- 
pleted, the same company will probably have started work 
on other contracts for wooden barges, for there are almost 
as many more called for in orders on the books, for early 
construction. In fact, boat builders of the inland rivers 
say that the revival of wooden boat building is so great 
and spreading so rapidly that instead of the industry 
‘going into decline,’’ there is every indication of its 
expanding to greater dimensions than ever. Not alone is 
the tremendous impetus given the coal industry held 
responsible, but the fact that wooden barges have thus 
far proved to be more economical because of their resist- 
ance to chemical destruction by acids in the rivers that 
make easy prey of steel craft. Wooden barges, steam- 
boats and ‘‘model barges’’ covered for shipments of 
goods and products that require protection from the 
elements, are in greater demand to care for the awakened 
river traffic, which has been supplementing the railroads 
in handling the enormous traffic in all products since the 
war began. These vessels have served materially to lower 
transportation costs. 

Pittsburgh coal is no longer going down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers to supply the southern markets, for 
it is needed at home. But Pittsburgh is sending its iron 
and steel products South, and to make these she requires 


coal by river barges from up the Monongahela River for 
150 to 200 miles, and also up the Allegheny River. With 
the war speeded industries going night and day, the coal 
demand has grown so rapidly that the railroads have 
become stalled, and the rivers have had to be resorted to 
once more because of necessity. They have responded so 
splendidly that it is no longer regarded as a temporary 
revival of this transportation facility, but its revival on 
a broader and more permanent basis. 


These facts, outlined by the Dravosburg Dock Co.’s 
officials, represent one factor in the sudden and pro- 
nounced development of the wooden barge industry. 
Other facts date back to the war influences; to the rapid 
advance of freight costs for shipments of goods to and 
from the South, and to the need of offsetting these 
charges. The declining river traffic was seen even in the 
packet service, and it was a notorious fact that Pittsburgh, 
a city intersected by three navigable rivers, lined with coal 
mines for many miles, was receiving the bulk of its coal 
by rail. Thus when the railroad system of freight move- 
ment collapsed completely, and necessity forced a return 
to the rivers, there was a general awakening. 

Mr. Looney, of W. A. Wilson & Sons, who has been 
a close observer of this development and is familiar with 
the river barge business, said that movements are afoot 
for the building of river craft for general freight pur- 
poses and as much for shipping materials to the North 
as to the South. He foresees a brisk movement eventually 
of lumber by this method. Further, Mr. Looney calls 
attention to the fact that the use of Douglas fir is reaching 
into other forms of boat building and Government pur- 
chases of Douglas fir, he is advised, have been recently 
unusually large. All of these facts add to the interest 
in the revival of wooden barge building. 

The wooden barges possess a carrying capacity of from 
500 to 1,000 tons of coal, drawing about four to six feet 
of water. The Douglas fir construction has been selected 
because it presents the highest degree of strength, light- 
ness and adaptability for use in and under water. It is 
pointed out, in favor of the wooden barge, that when the 
best steel boilers in the river packets and steamers can 
not withstand the inroads of the acid-laden waters of the 
upper Ohio valley waterways, the steel barge is not likely 
to exist long in it. Yet the steel barge costs three times 
as much as the Douglas fir barge, is still an experiment, 
and its lasting qualities are problematical. As tho to aid 
the wooden barge industry at this time, the fact is known 
that steel plates and shapes for steel construction are 
practically impossible to obtain under a year or eighteen 
months, as every bit of tonnage has been sold ahead. The 
larger builders of river craft now freely predict more 
than a revival of wooden boat building. Several hundreds 
of these boats are expected to be built this year on the 
Monongahela and Ohio rivers. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY PAST AND PRESENT 


Executives Call Important Meetings of Dimension Manufacturers and Southern Hardwood Interests—Iowa Retailers to 
Hold Annual—Interesting Farmers in Use of Wood—Alabama Pine Makers in Conference 


April 20—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 24—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

April 26—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Spring meeting. 
May 5—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill, Annual meeting. 
May 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 21-23—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 

June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 





HARDWOOD DIMENSION MAKERS TO MEET 


MempPuis, TENN., April 9.—D. P. Upshaw, of Arling- 
ton, Ky., president of the Hardwood Dimension Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has, thru M. F, Hannahs, secretary, 
with headquarters at 703 Union & Planters Bank Build- 
ing, Memphis, issued a call for a meeting of the general 
membership to be held in this city May 24. sa 

The Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Association 
was formally launched at Memphis Jan. 19 when a con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted and officers elected 
and it has been unusually active since that time in in- 
creasing its membership and preparing for active service 
in behalf of those identified therewith. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS DEALERS’ CLUB TO MEET 


Announcement is made that the Western Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club ‘‘and their wives’’ will 
hold the annual convention of the club April 24, at 
Keokuk, Iowa. President George W. Angel advises that 
a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held beginning at 
9:09 p.m. on the evening preceding the annual. He is 
desirous of knowing the number that will be present 
and asks that those who expect to attend will so advise 
him promptly at 320 Des Moines Street, Keokuk, Iowa. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD MEN TO CONFER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] ; 
Mempuis, TENN., April 11.—James E. Stark, president 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has just 
issued a call for several hundred hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of the southern States to meet in Memphis April 
17, to plan concerted, vigorous opposition to the proposed 
blanket advance of 15 percent in hardwood rates. Lum- 
ber interests view the proposed increase with apprehen- 
sion. 
The meeting will also deal with the extremely serious 
car shortage now being experienced. 





EXTENSIVE PLANS FOR HOO-HOO DAY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 10.—Extensive preparations are 
being made here for the celebration of National Hoo-Hoo 
Day, on April 27. On that day there will be a street 
parade led by a band, after which the members of the 
organization will attend the ball game. On Tuesday, 
April 10, there was a meeting of a number of the com- 
mittees recently appointed to bring members whose dues 
had elapsed into the order. Something like thirty rein- 
statements were reported, together with a number of new 
members. Sidney May, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, has called a meeting for the evening of April 
18, when a luncheon will be given at the American Annex 
Hotel and when further steps*to push the great day along 
will be taken. Secretary Tennant is absent this week, 
having gone to Galveston, Texas, to attend a concate- 
nation. 

Concatenations so far reported will be held on Hoo-Hoo 
day at Beaumont, Tex.; Cairo, Ill.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Mobile, Ala.; New York, N. Y.; Portland, Ore.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; and Seattle, Wash. 
Hoo-Hoo day will be celebrated with dinners by the organ- 
izations at Bend, Ore.; Cedar Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, 
Tenn. 





TO HOLD OLD FASHIONED CONCATENATION 


PorTLAND, OrzE., April 7—National Hoo-Hoo Day is to 
be observed in Portland. A big, old fashioned concatena- 
tion will be the program, following a dinner. A really 
novel affair is promised by Vicegerent Snark for western 
Oregon district George P. Downey, of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Co. here. Mr. Downey has called a luncheon 
meeting of Hoo-Hoo members on April 14 at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce when a committee of live wires will be 
appointed to arrange for the big concatenation to take 
place April 27. Mr. Downey is exceedingly enthusiastic 
and hopes that all Hoo-Hoo members, will rally around the 
Black Cat pennant and aid in the step now being taken all 
over the country to rejuvenate the order, which he says is 
really the parent of all lumber organizations in the 
country. 





CHANGES IN ASSOCIATION STAFF PENDING. 

SpoKaNneE, Wasu., April 7.—A. W. Cooper, secretary of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, will return 
to Spokane Monday after attending the annual meeting 
of the National association at Chicago. On his return 
preparations will be made for several changes in the 
local office. A. RB.’ Campbell, of the Craig Mountain 








Lumber Co., is slated as assistant secretary of the West- 
ern Pine Association, while E. D. Rowley, sales manager 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., who has been with that 
company for eight years, is expected to be the head of 
the newly created box bureau of the association. 

The changes will take effect within the next few weeks. 





URGES RETAILERS TO ADVERTISE BUSINESS 

St. JosePH, Mo., April 5.—Fifty retailers attended the 
annual meeting of the Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association here this afternoon and evening and 
heard a lively series of talks, F. D. Bolman, president of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, made some 
especially interesting suggestions about selling shingles. 
Mr. Bolman, who is a Leavenworth (Kas.) retailer, urged 
dealers to sell shingles at the pile rather than in the office; 
that is, to show the various grades of shingles and use 
real salesmanship rather than merely to write down the 
order of the customer. Mr. Bolman said that the volume 
as well as the quality of the shingle business could be in- 
creased in that way and also that customers would be bet- 
ter pleased. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, in his speech emphasized the need 
for lumber retailers to advertise their business both by 
use of the newspapers and by their personal endeavors. 
He urged them to address farmers’ clubs and get facts 
about the lumber business before the public in every pos- 
sible way. He cited the Forest Service report as a vindi- 
cation of the lumber industry that would convince, the 
public, but said they would never know anything about 
the report unless the lumbermen spread it. 

Other speakers were J. A. Bowman, of the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Co. of Kansas City, who spoke on the 
yellow pine grading rules; James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., 
and W. 8. Dickson, of the Dickson-Goodman Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, both of whom spoke on cement. 

F. A. Edwards, of Maitland, Mo., was reélected presi- 
dent of the association, and W. B. Wood, of Rosendale, 
was reélected secretary. 





SERIOUS SHORTAGE MAY BE EXPECTED 


Mempuis, TENN., April 9.—J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
has today issued a circular letter to its members in which 
he declares that the most serious car shortage in their his- 
tory confronts the lumbermen and he suggests that the 
latter will probably receive an even smaller percentage 
of their requirements during April than during March. 
He says he understands that Government supplies and 
foodstuffs will be given right of way over hardwood forest 
products and urges all members not to accept any limited 
orders but to see to it that all cars are loaded 10 percent 
above the marked capacity thereof. He requests that all 
members:‘report promptly any delays by carriers in plac- 
ing or moving cars, to the end that the association may 
take the necessary action to insure a correction of the 
trouble. 

Mr. Townshend calls attention to complaints of the 
carriers regarding damage done to flat cars in loading logs 
and urges members to be careful as any increase in the 
number of ‘‘bad-order’’ cars tends to increase the exist- 
ing shortage of flat cars, He says that many of the north- 
ern and eastern roads are in better shape than southern 
lines and that he is urging the commission to furnish 
empty cars to this section. 





DISCUSS GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 

CINCINNATI, On10, April 10.—The first meeting of the 
open price plan committee of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States since the plan 
was put into effect was held in this city today, with 
about thirty members present. The committee had 
before it the sales reports issued under the plan, and 
full discussion was had of the trend of prices of dif- 
ferent woods during March, the changes in stocks on 
hand and the general condition of the lumber market. 
The session was executive. 

The concensus of those present was that while the 
market shows more strength than for some time there 
have not been advances in the price of lumber in propor- 
tion to those that have been made by other commodi- 
ties. 

It is expected that there will be regular monthly 
meetings of this committee. 

¥. R. Gadd, assistant to President Burns, left tonight 
for a visit to hardwood centers South and East. 





OFFERS PRIZES FOR FARM HOUSE PLANS 


OsukosH, WIs., April 10.—In order to arouse interest 
in the use of wood for the construction of farm homes, 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of this city has entered into a codperative 
plan with the college 6f agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin for conducting a Wisconsin farm home plan- 
ning contest. The association has offered eleven prizes, 
the first three of which consist of sums of $25, $10 and $5 
in cash and the remainder of Fanny Merritt Farmer cook 
books, for the best plans submitted for farm homes. The 
plans are to include whatever ideas a farmer or his wife 
may happen to possess for’ saving of work and steps in 
and outside of a farm home without increasing the cost of 
building. The plan that incorporates economy of build- 
ing cost as well as economy of practicable features will 
of course take precedence. ; 

Only men and women who are living or have lived on a 
farm are eligible to compete. The college of agriculture 


furnishes paper on which plans are to be drafted and both 
the college and the lumber association are sending out 
thousands of applications to all farmers in the State. 
No entrance fee is required and the contest will close on 
June 1, Complete instructions for making the drawings 
as well as samples of drawings will be mailed out to those 
desiring to enter the contest. The main rules laid down 
by the college and association are that each plan should 
presuppose that the modern farm home must be provided 
with running water and sewage disposal system; that each 
shall show the location of all rooms and such conveniences 
as bathroom and washroom and sketches of any special 
arrangement, such as laundry equipment. The plan of 
kitchen should show location of sink, stove, cabinet and 
other devices, that of the basement should include loca- 
tion of furnace, storage room and vegetable cellar. Size 
of rooms, halls, stairways and porches, location of chim- 
neys, direction of door swinging must be designated. The 
judges will pass on the practical design as a whole, on 
its appropriateness for average Wisconsin conditions 
and on convenience of arrangement and economy of con- 
struction. é 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood: Manufacturers’ 
Association has arranged for an exhibit of birch at the 
Greater Bridgeport Good Housing Week to be conducted 
at Bridgeport, Conn., from April 14 to 22. 





PUSHING TEXAS HARDWOODS 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GALVESTON, Trx., April 12.—The Texas Hardwood 
Committee held its annual meeting here today and dis- 
cussed plans for continuing for another year publicity and 
promotion work in behalf of Texas hardwoods. 

H. G. Bohlsen, of New Caney, was elected chairman and 
the following were elected to membership: Sabine Tram 
Co., Beaumont; Boynton Lumber Co., White City; Wil- 
— Graydon, Grayburg, and Blount-Decker Lumber Co., 

to. 

The committee will continue to hold monthly meetings 
at the plants of the members and will keep prominently 
before the public the fact that Texas hardwoods are equal 
to any in the world. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MAKERS TO CONFER 


Detroit, Mich., and April 26 have been chosen as re- 
spectively the place and time of the spring meeting of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Statler, according to 
advices from Secretary J. C. Knox received by wire by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday of this week. 
Further information in regard to the program will prob- 
ably be given in the near future. 





ONTARIO RETAILERS PLAN ORGANIZATION 


Toronto, Ont., April 9.—A movement is on foot among 
the retail lumber dealers of Ontario to organize a pro- 
vincial retail lumbermen’s association, The want of or- 
ganization is beginning to make itself felt, more espe- 
cially in the loss of trade resulting from the substitution 
of other material for lumber and the lack of a uniform 
system of figuring operating costs. A number of the re- 
tailers have signified their desire to form an association, 
and a general meeting for that purpose will probably be 
called in the near future. 





WEST ALABAMA PINE MANUFACTURERS MEET 

TuscaLoosa, ALA., April 9.—The West Alabama Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting last Friday 
evening in the Tuscaloosa Board of Trade rooms, with 
a large and enthusiastic attendance. A highly inter- 
esting talk on association matters was delivered by 
ii, C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, of Jacksonville, Fla. He explained in 
detail the methods employed in making the Georgia- 
Florida association a successful one, and demonstrated 
that the same methods would be applicable to the West 
Alabama Pine Association, 

Frank Epperson, of Birmingham, State manager for 
the Bradstreet Co., also addressed the meeting, choos- 
ing credits and codperation among the clients of his or- 
ganization as his topic. He brought some very good 
points of value to his hearers on the extension of 
credits. 

It was decided to change the name of the association. 
from the West Alabama Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to the West Alabama Pine Association. Secretary 
T. P. Kirby reported the addition of fourteen new 
members to the association since the last meeting, and 
this record was added to by the addition of four other 
members during the meeting. Secretary Kirby also re- 
ported that membership dues were being collected 
without any difficulty. 

The proposed increase in freight rates that is being 
agitated by railroads all over the country formed the 
subject for a thoro discussion, and the membership ex- 
pressed its general view that if the railroad companies 
would assure the shippers of actual relief from the 
present shipping difficulties in return for the advanced 
rates there would be very little opposition to the pro- 
posal, if it were applied to all commodities and not in 
a discriminate way, such as raising the rates on ship- 
ments of lumber and not on building materials which 
come into direct competition with lumber ete. 

Members present reported very little relief in the 
car situation during the last week and were inclined 
to feel apprehensive over the future supply of trans- 
portation facilities, now that war has been declared. 
They also reported present prices to be very satisfactory. 
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EXCHANGES IN LIVELY MEETINGS 


Philadelphians to Feed Belgian Children— 
Transit Problems Engross Missourians 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 12.—The thirty-first annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
was held here this afternoon, a large attendance partici- 
pating in the proceedings. In the absence of President J. 
Randall Williams, who is ill, and to whom were forwarded 
fiowers and a message of condolence by the exchange as a 
whole, Vice President Samuel Roberts officiated. The 
complete reports of the various committees were presented 
and discussed, and some radical changes in the manage- 
ment of the exchange and its bylaws were suggested. The 
nine new members who have just been added to the ex- 
change’s roster will soon be followed by a still greater 
number, as a large number of applications have been re- 
ceived. The history of the local lumber business from its 
known beginnings to the present time, which the lumber- 
men have been considering bringing out in book form, was 
again discussed in detail. The following officers were 
then elected: 

President—-Samuel Roberts, of Norristown. 

Vice president—Thomas B. Hammer, of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer--Charles P, Maule. 


Auditors—-Samuel B. Vrooman, Franklin Smedley and Eli 
B. Hallowell. 


Trustees of Relief Fund 
pin, sr, 

Directors 
Wyatt. 

The work that has been undertaken by the exchange in 
behalf of Belgian children is progressing rapidly, nearly 
$500 having already been collected. The addresses at the 
annual banquet, to be held this evening at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, will be delivered by George 8. Webster, 
Director of Wharves, Docks and Ferries; Nicholas H. 
Larzelere; Hon. William M. Bunn, ex-Governor of Idaho, 
and Hon. J. Thomas Heflin, Congressman from Alabama. 
More than 100 are expected to attend the affair. 


Daniel Adams and Richard Tor- 


J. Anderson Ross, J. A. Finley and William HI, 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 7.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
was held Thursday afternoon, in the Exchange rooms. 
President J. Randall Williams officiated and about thirty- 
five persons in all were present. At the meeting of the 
Board of Directors which preceded the general meeting 
the following new members were elected: 

George W. Kyle; J. 8. Collins & Co, (Inc.), Moorestown, 
N. J.; Estate of Rufus C. Hoopes, Lansdowne ; Cross Brothers 
Lumber Co,; Joseph C. Gerbron, Cheltenham; C. M. Buzby 
& Sons; and the Third & Market Lumber Yard (Charles P. 
Dyer). 

The following were nominated for directors, to be voted 
for at the annual meeting on April 12: 

William H. Wyatt, of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co,; J. 
Anderson Ross; Warren D, Smith, of the Kay Lumber Co. ; 
M. L. March, of I. F. March’s Sons, Bridgeport; Isaac N. 
Troth; of the Henry U. Sheip Manufacturing Co.; J. A. Fin 
ley, of the J. A, Finley Lumber Co., and I, W. Aszmann. 

Of these candidates, two wholesalers and one retailer 
are to be elected. After considerable discussion the neces- 
sary quorum was reduced from twenty to fifteen. On the 
appeal of Frederick 8. Underhill, the exchange under- 
took the feeding of one hundred Belgian children for a 
period of six months. The money will be collected by an 
appeal to the members, and sent thru the Chamber of 
Commerce, of which the exchange is a member. 

The support of the exchange was solicited in a move- 
ment to compel the builders to furnish some sort of a 
road that will reach building operations so that material 
men may better spot their loads where wanted. The idea 
met with immediate approval among the retailers, and a 
special committee, consisting of Herbert P. Robinson, 
chairman; Herbert Weitzel, Amos Y. Lesher, Frank K. 
Gillingham and John E, Lloyd was appointed to coédper- 
ate with the Eastern Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation to bring this about. 

J. A. Finley reported for the special committee that is 
to go before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
protest against the proposed charge for reconsignment 
and diversion, and said that it has performed its duty; 
that the charge has been suspended. 

J. Randall Williams jr. reported on the meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association. 





EXCHANGE HOLDS REGULAR WEEKLY 
LUNCHEON 

Str. Louis, Mo., April 11.—Yesterday the newly created 
Division F of the Lumbermen’s Exchange held its regular 
weekly luncheon at the Mercantile Club, at which time 
George Surmeyer, of the Surmeyer Lumber Co., was in- 
ducted as a new member. The wholesalers who consti- 
tute this new division are taking great interest. in its 
work and are according full attendance at the weekly 
meetings. At the meeting ‘‘ Reconsigning and Demurrage 
on Car Lots’’ was the subject of discussion. Recent rul- 
ings of the railroads are much against the interest of the 
reconsigner, and accordingly the committee on recon- 

‘ signment and demurrage, consisting of T. J. Reifling, of 
the Miles Timber & Lumber Co.; C. M. Jennings, of the 
Berthold-Jennings Lumber Co., and W. M. Kingsbury, 
of the Kingsbury Lumber Co., were instructed to sound 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and a number 
of wholesaler dealers in Pittsburgh, Birmingham and 
other points on this question. The interest of all whole- 
salers on this point are believed to be identical. The 
idea is to make a concerted appearance before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Chicago on May 2 and 
present the matter. 

The Audit & Agency Co. held its regular annual meet- 
ing at the Lumbermen’s Exchange, Tuesday, April 10. 
This is a ‘‘ corporation of convenience,’’ operated without 
profit, attached to Division A, consisting of the retailers. 
It deals with credits and collections. The report showed 


the organization to have been of great benefit to that 
division, it having settled a number of disputes without 
litigation. The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President—R. E. Gruner. 

Vice president—E. R. Darlington. 

Secretary—G. E. Walters. 

Treasurer—Louls Essig. 

Manager—Orville A. Pier. 





APPOINTS COMMITTEES OF BUFFALO 
EXCHANGE 


Burrao, N. Y., April 11.—President Horace F. Taylor 
has appointed the following standing committees of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange for the year 1917: 

Membership—-H. lL. Abbott, chairman; W. IP. Betts, A. H. 
Newton, Clark W. Hurd, Hugh A, Stewart, A. A. Mason, J. J. 
McNaughton, Peter Engelhardt and Bernard Brady. 

Unloading—Henry I. George, chairman; John McLeod, 
Shirley G. Taylor, H. BE. Montgomery, C. Walter Betts, Bur- 
ton H. Hurd, G. Elias and Fred M. Sullivan. 

Arbitration—A. J. Elias, chairman; A. J. Chestnut, W. L. 
Blakeslee, Knowlton Mixer, John McLeod, T. H. Wall and J. 
W. Trounce. 

Entertainment—Charles N. Perrin, chairman; Fred M. 
Sullivan, John F. Knox, C. Ashton McNeil, Peter Yeager, W. 
f. Betts, I. N. Stewart and Elmer J. Sturm. 

Finance—A. W. Kreinheder, chairman; O. E. Yeager, A. J. 
Elias, Hugh McLean, Horace C. Mills and C, Walter Betts. 

Trade Relations—J. B. Wall, chairman; L. P. Graves, 
Elmer J. Sturm, A. A. Mason, G. M. Montgomery, Harold 
Hauenstein and W. A. Perrin. 

Transportation—Millard S. Burns, chairman; G. Elias, 
Nelson 8. Taylor, J. D. McCallum, R. F. Kreinheder and H. 
Shumway Lee. 

Special Committee on Transit Privilege—O. E. Yeager, 
chairman; A. W. Kreinheder, H. L. Abbott, W. L. Blakeslee, 
M’. M. Wall, C. Walter Betts and Horace F. Taylor. 


CONFER ON LUMBER TONNAGE 


Committee Shows that Mills Can Not Ship 
More than 40 Percent of Normal Output 








New York, April 10.—In accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted at the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., March 21 and 22, a special 
committee composed of W. H. Schuette, of William 
Schuette & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; A, R. Turn- 
bull, of the Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va., and 
A. L. Stone, of Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, 
was appointed to confer with the Commission on Car 
Service of the American Railway Association and with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the purpose 
of securing to the lumber industry its full share of, ton- 
nage movement. This committee in company with M. 
Ki. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and president of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; F. R. Babcock, of the 
Babeock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. Germain, jr., 
of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; EK. F. Perry, sec- 
retary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and W. 8S. Phippen, traffic manager of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, had 
a conference in Washington on April 6 with the Com- 
mission Car Service and with Examiner Dow, repre- 
senting the Interstate Commerce Commission. During 
this conference facts were presented by the lumbermen 
covering actual conditions in the lumber industry 
brought about by car shortage and embargoes. It was 
shown that while orders are in excess of normal and 
carriers are doing an abnormal business, the mills are 
unable to ship more than 40 percent of their normal 
output; that these mills have accumulated large stocks 
which they are unable to ship owing to inability to get 
cars and difficulty in securing permits to ship into 
embargoed territory when cars are available. In many 
cases salesmen have been taken off the road and orders 
are being refused on account of these unsatisfactory 
transportation conditions. 

The members of the Commission on Car Service as- 
sured the lumbermen that they were doing everything 
possible to get equipment back to originating territo- 
ries and that they would exert special efforts to see 
that more empties were sent into the lumber producing 
sections. One of the great difficulties is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that lumber operations are, of necessity, 
far removed from the consuming markets and are in 
many cases located on small roads which do not own 
any equipment. A great deal of dissatisfaction is 
being expressed over the operation of the ‘‘Home Route 
Rule’? adopted by the American Railway Association. 
Many shippers complain that while they have been 
clamoring for cars for loading, the carriers have re- 
fused, on account of this ‘‘Home Route Rule,’’ to 
permit them to load empties which have been lying idle 
on sidings and have hauled these cars empty in the 
direction of the home route. While the Commission on 
Car Service seems to be of the opinion that the ‘‘Home 
Route Rule’’ should work to the advantage of the lum- 
ber industry, this is open to argument. 

As a result of this conference it is expected that 
there will be an improvement in the car supply and 
movement of lumber. The National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will continue its efforts to 
see that the carriers give proper consideration to the 
lumber industry in the distribution of equipment and 
the movement of tonnage. 

_W. W. Schupner, department manager of the asso- 
ciation, last week appeared before the Special East 
bound Lumber Conference Committee at Norfolk, Va., 
for the purpose of investigating some complaints from 
association members as to alleged discrimination in the 
issuance of permits on lumber shipments to embargoed 


points, which permits are issued by the Norfolk com- 
mittee. fi 


SHIP INTERESTS IN CONFERENCE 


Shipping Conitnission Favors Douglas Fir for 
Ship Building Purposes 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 7.—Theodore Brent, vice chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Commission, arrived 
in Seattle this week from Portland, Ore., where he was 
given information and statistics as to Oregon’s resources 
for furnishing wooden hull ocean going vessels that might 
be used in the trans-Atlantic trade. About 100 ship- 
builders, lumbermen and shippers met with Mr. Brent in 
the rooms of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, where he 
explained the Government’s interests and the situation 
regarding shipping as the Federal Board sees it. He 
spoke of the great importance of quickly building ships 
for the American merchant marine, particularly with the 
idea of furnishing munitions and supplies to the Entente 
Allies and said that it is extremely important that the 
United States be able to furnish many boats of three or 
four thousand tons deadweight capacity and aid in getting 
the supplies to the Allies. Much to the satisfaction of the 
shipbuilders and lumbermen, Mr. Brent advised that the 
commission favored Douglas fir for shipbuilding purposes. 
He therefore said it would not be necessary to present any 
arguments or data in behalf of that lumber. Judge 
Thomas Burke of this city introduced Mr. Brent to the 
citizens assembled. 

Mr. Brent explained what the law providing the ship- 
ping board authorizes, and stated that it aims to develop 
new lines of traffic and to rejuvenate old lines that have 
fallen into neglect. The law provides that the board, if 
it receives no offers of ships, may organize corporations 
up to the extent of $50,000,000 capitalization, but there is 
no disposition by the board to operate ships. 

Mr. Brent explained the extremely heavy demand for 
tonnage from all parts and how the other nations have 
been purchasing boats in this country, until the commis- 
sion had been able to get the President to issue a procla- 
mation forbidding the transfer of American boats. The 
commission is trying to have passed a law that will pre- 
vent the ships now being built in the United States from 
passing from American registry. Pressing need of such 
law has been discovered, for most of the vast amount of 
tonnage under construction in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1 was for foreign registry. This proposed law has 
been so framed that no vessel when launched could be 
other than the property of an American citizen, but that 
corporations to own vessels could be formed by aliens, and 
ships could be officered and commanded by aliens, pro- 
vided their country was not at war with the United States. 
The measure also provides that when our national emer- 
gency is over the ships may then go to any flag. 

He said if war should come the army and navy would 
call for 50 percent more ocean tonnage than now flies the 
American flag, and the proposed law regarding ships in 
the stocks should have the full support of every American. 
Mr. Brent declared that 65 percent of America’s steel 
shipbuilding capacity will soon be taken over by Govern- 
ment work for direct defensive purposes; that the country 
may be called on to build a fleet of merchant vessels, but 
steel could not be delivered before the middle of 1918, 
and therefore the board has turned to the wooden hull 
ship, which will be built for indirect defense. The Ship- 
ping Board naturally looks to the Northwest because of 
its vast supply of timber and it wants to know how fast 
the yards of the Pacific coast can build wooden hull ships 
- whether they can get the necessary machinery without 
delay. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills and formerly president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, spoke of the timber resources of this 
section, assuring the commission of an adequate supply, 
a more than adequate capacity and lumbermen’s willing- 
ness to codperate. 

J. T. Heffernan, president of the Heffernan Engine 
Works, this city, assured Mr. Brent that both skilled and 
unskilled labor could be depended upon to rally to the aid 
of the Government in any emergency that might arise 
from the building of either wooden or steel ships. Sec- 
retary Corbaley, of the Chamber of Commerce, submitted 
to Mr. Brent the following list of wooden hull shipyards 
on the Sound: 


Washington SMocing Corporation, Seattle—Four ships on 
ways—-two ships launched ; have room for no more at present. 

Winslow Marine Railway & Shipbuilding Co., Winslow— 
One ship underway; could be equipped to build four to six 
ships a year. 

Port Blakeley Shipyards, Port Blakeley, Wash.—One keel 
laid; room for two more and possibly three more ships. 

Seaborn Shipyards Co., Tacoma—Two ships on ways; two 
sonar and sent to sea. It is possible there is room for 
our more, 

Matthews Shipyard, Hoquiam, Wash.—Three ships on 
ways ; room for no more at present. 

Peterson Yards, Aberdeen, Wash.—Three ships on ways; 
two launched and sent to sea; room for no more at present. 

Olympia Shipbuilding Co., Olympia, Wash.—Three ships 
on Ways; ho more room at eM 

Grays Harbor Shipbuilding Co., Aberdeen, Wash.—Three 
ships on ways ; two launched ; room for no more at present. 

Pacific American Fisheries Co., Bellingham, Wash.—'T'wo 
ships on ways; one ship launched. 

Sloan Shipbuilding Co., Olympia, Wash.—No room for 
additional work at present. ave eight contracts on hand. 
: on Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, Wash.—Builds small 
oats, 


Today’s hearing was devoted to the subject of Coast 
to Coast, shipping by way of the Panama Canal. Mr. 
Brent declared that it seemed to him that one of the first 
things to be considered by the Federal Shipping Board 
is the establishment of Coast to Coast steamship lines. 
It is also thought that the small wooden freighters now 
spoken of for carrying munitions and supplies to the 
Allies would probably not be of great value, when normal 
tonnage conditions prevail, for trans-ocean trade. It was 
considered, however, that such boats might be well util- 
ized in Coast to Coast trade, and the hearing this morn- 
ing was held among shippers to determine what amount of 
tonnage might be had if Coast to Coast vessels were avail- 
able. 
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HOME 


I never get farther away from the woods 
Than the edge of a clearing of pine; 
T think I have gathered enough of life’s goods 
To satisfy wishes of mine— 
And then [ go down 
To the town 
For a spell 
Determined to do what I please; 
But soon I get sick 
Of the brick 
And the—well, 
I hike it right back to the trees! 


I never can quite get it out of my veins, 
The wine of the woods and the sky; 
The city’s a cell, and my heart is in chains— 
If I linger around I shall die. 
T am longing for room 
In the gloom 
Of the streets, 
I am longing for blossom and breeze; 
And so I’ve come back 
To the shack 
And the eats 
And back to the land of the trees. 





ONLY A SONG. 


IT had been singing a song to myself, 
Swinging along 
Singing a song; 

I had no money and I had no pelf— 

All that I had was a song to myself, 
All that I had was a song. 


Singing, I came to a fellow who fell 

Limping along, 

Skimping along; 
"Round him were many to counsel him well, 
Many a remedy many to sell— 

All that I had was a song. 


But to the fellow I warbled my tune, 
Swinging along 
Singing a song, 

And he arose and came following soon, 

Following on by the sun and the moon, 
Following only a song. 


‘*Ah,’’ so I said, ‘‘so a song of good cheer, 
Flowing along 
Going along, 

Sung to yourself when another is near 

Unto the angels some good may appear, 
Tho it is only a song!’’ 


THE SLANDERERS 

Louise, Louise, they often speak of you— 

A little lightly now, yet nothing say; 
They only speak as women often do, 

Until a reputation dies some day. 

Kings used to poison people in that way 
Long, long ago, with poisons such as these, 

Until they died, died white and wan and gray— 
And so they poison you, Louise, Louise. 


Louise, Louise, so little do they know: 
You went away; this woods world was too small 
For one like you with your young life aglow; 
They know you went away, and that is all. 
I tell them that you heard a larger call, 
But women always doubt all mysteries; 
And, though they let no word of censure fall, 
They slander you with smiles, Louise, Louise. 


Louise, Louise, if they would speak your name 

And say one thing that friendship might resent, 
If they would dare to give you an ill fame, 

If but one lie these cowards would invent, 

Then I could give them honest punishment; 
But they are subtle as the seeping seas; 

They only shrug their shoulders—say you went— 
Where, no one knows—nor I, Louise, Louise. 


Louise, Louise, I only know the place 
Was like a prison to you—little souls 
That could not think the language of a race 
And burrowed in the dirt like mental moles— 
That lived contented in their little shoals, 
Concerned with dresses, gossip, groceries, 
The weather, patterns, linen, china bowls— 
Earthworms of womankind, Louise, Louise. 


Louise, Louise, I do not wonder why 

You went before your soul had drooped and dried 
And did not honor them with your goodbye 

And in their little littleness confide. 

I glory that you wing a sky more wide 
And join your voice in all its melodies, 

Although at times the heart of me has died— 
For I am lonely here, Louise, Louise. 


Louise, Louise, I do not know nor care: 
I only know that where you are is well; 
I only know wherever you may fare 
There is no tale for slanderers to tell. 
How high, how low, how far, how near, you dwell, 
In luxury or labor, ill or ease, 
You are as pure as is the asphodel— 
For that is friendship’s faith, Louise, Louise. 





Men who do business for fun seldom laugh. 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 








AGE 


Earth’s deftest artist, day by day he stands 
Before the easel of the human face 
Painting his picture with time’s tender hands, 
With here a smile, of sorrow here a trace, 
And all the memories of all the sands 


That run in all the lives of women, men. 
Into the hair he puts a strand of white, 

Into the brow a wrinkle now and then, 
Into the eyes a look of old delight 

That somehow never vanishes again. 


A badge of honor may that wrinkle be, 

Memorial of some old sacrifice: 
Perhaps a son asleep within the sea, 

Some dearest dream for which you paid the price, 
Perhaps the mark of honest industry. 


Let then the portrait time shall paint of you, 
Each record written on your aging brow 
Of things you did, of things you hoped to do, 

Let then the portrait age is painting now, 
Be beautiful because the lines are true. 


For, at the last, beyond the gates of sod, 
It is the face of age that reappears 
To tell the tale of all the paths you trod; 
Age is the portrait of the living years, 
The portrait you must show at last to God. 





A rough bark may cover a sound heart. 





\) 

OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
The Parable of the Talents 

| MODERNIZED BY C. E. VAN NICE] 

(The author of the poetic effort below wishes to explain 
that the meter in this production is an invention of his own, 
and will be known as the “Hesitation Rhythm.”’ To render 
the poem effectively, the reader must have the hiccoughs, and 
must stop in the middle of each verse to pick up the baby’s 
spoon, He guarantees the movement and cadences to be im- 
pressive when the above instructions are faithfully observed.) 
A certain rich man once took his valise, 

And a-visiting went ; 

And he gave his four servants a talent aplece, 
And he said to them all: “Now ere I return, 
See what you can make this capital earn ; 

See which can make bis talent increase 

Ky the greatest percent.” 


And he went away, for a year and a day 

And when he came back, with a summons short, 
He called on each man to make his report ; 

And he listened while each man said his say. 


One with his talent a private bank had founded, 

Where money was lent; 

And now, with brass grilles and oak counters surrounded, 
He raked in the shekels of women and men, 

And loaned them again and again and again, 

And then some—with interest-—often compounded, 

At fourteen percent. 


“You see, tee-hee!’”’ laughed he, with glee, 

“All that I need is a safe and a clerk, 

And the money of other folks does the work !” 
And his master said: “You have done splendidly.” 


The second wise servant for a small store 

His lone talent had spent. 

(The wholesalers backed him and tided him o’er 
The first ninety days—then he paid them all back.) 
And now he just sat at his desk and kept track 
Of goods going out, at a profit of more 

Than forty percent. 


“And if I could tell for how long a spell 

This war would continue,” the servant averred, 

“T’d clean up a fortune, Just mark my word!” 

Sut his master assured him: “You've done very well.” 


Then the third servant boasted: “My talent has brought 
A good increment ; 

For I made a good suburb of swamp land I'd bought, 
And the city’s big dump-wagons filled it with trash— 
(Two or three aldermen needed some cash.) 

And now I collect, for my time and my thought, 

A million percent. 


“For a building lot, or a city park plot, 

Is worth real money in Ravingswood,” 

And his master made answer: “Your story is good 
But the fourth man will beat it, as likely as not.” 


The fourth pleaded: “Master, I like to work hard-— 
(See—my back is all bent!) 

So I bought with my talent a lumber yard— 

(Gave my note for the most of it, due in a year,) 
But the sales will not reach twenty thousand, I fear, 
With profits approaching, or averaging toward 

Seven percent, 


“For I don’t speak to that crooked geek 

Who runs the other yard down by the track ; 
And each estimate goes half round the State, 
Before our cute customer fetches it back.” 


Then, in accents that cut, his master cried: ‘Mut! 
Go feed yourself to the squirrels for a nut! 

And your wretched investment is forfeit, I vow, 
To this banker and merchant and real estate man, 
Who have brains to conceive an intelligent plan” 


But the servant replied, with beggarly bow :— 
“Too late, my dear master, they’ve got it all now.” 





There is no short cut to long experience. 





NEWT NEWKIRK’S NEW MOVE 


Outdoor folks who for eleven years have read Newton 
Newkirk’s funny camp stuff in the National Sportsman 
have learned that he has resigned the editorship of that 
publication; and, at the news, men sobbed and strong 
women wept. But Newkirk will go right on writing that 
kind of stuff for somebody, and we shall all be on the 
lookout now to see him break out in some new place. 





The nicest figure in lumber is the profit. 


















































Lacey 
Reports 


for the 


Timber Seller 


It is no better com- 
mercial practice for you to 
sell a tract of timber (which 
may contain a million feet more 
than you think) on the basis of 
an old time ‘‘timber crutse’’ 
than it ts for some one else to buy 
one (which may contain a mi/- 
lion feet less than he thinks). 


To be in a position 
to certainly realize the 
maximum on any scale ts first 
to know exactly what you have 
to sell. Thena price means 
something. be tala 


A LACEY REPORT 


on your tract will give you 
the nearest approach to abso- 
lute knowledge of stumpage 
values possible by human 
means, and the very existence 
of yur LACEY REPORT 
will justly give the buyer 
implicit confidence. 


37 years experience in tim- 
berland transactions: consult 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Building 
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' FINANCIAL 


' Fort Dearborn National Bink | 


Chicago, Illinois 





United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 


OFFICERS: 


E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 





WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N, LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R, J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres, WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, vice-Pres, E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mgr. Safe Deposit Vaults 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets | 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers<——~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
Ne Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 











Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








My 
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: Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 





COMPETE FOR SOUTH AFRICAN LUMBER MARKETS 


The lumbermen of Sweden and Norway are fully 
alive to the measures being adopted by the United 
States and Canada to secure a larger part of the lumber 
business of the world, as is shown by a consular report 
just issued at Christiana, Norway, relative to the 
South African markets for lumber and describing partic- 
ularly the efforts of Canadians to increase the trade 
of the Dominion with South Africa. Formerly the 
lumber!imported into South Africa from Sweden or 
Norway was purchased by an agent located in London, 
who in turn placed orders with the sawmills in Nor- 
way or Sweden, but the later practice is for Scandi- 
navian firms to have agents in South Africa who deal 
directly with the importers of lumber. According to 
the consular report the Scandinavian countries nor- 
mally export about $2,700,000 worth of lumber annually 
to South Africa, tho of course the exportation has fall- 
en off largely since the war started. Exports of lumber 
from the principal sources of origin as given by the 
consular report are as follows: 

Kinds of wood 


and countries. 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Sawed: 

NERD ss Wocas ie acho Os £30,660 £381,924 £41,805 £30,945 

Oe $7,654 106,012 61,819 33,374 

RE g's a'6:9 ois ein oe 6,377 15,892 20,699 6,387 

ee PO ere 214,495 264,280 183,592 124,828 
Planed: 

OT | sp sca 671 2,766 2,062 3,181 

eee 41,797 66,053 387,047 36,545 

ERIN. Sno'sla sd o.e wo Mle 124,767 182,651 101,545 35,567 


The great decrease in the imports of wood into 
South Africa is attributed to a lack of construction 
caused by the war and the use of stocks of lumber 
already on hand. It is believed that a larger demand 
will be experienced in the near future, because the 
mines are working at full capacity and will soon feel 
the need of lumber. All over South Africa there is a 
scarcity of houses. In the report considerable space is 
devoted to describing the visit of H. R. MacMillan to 
South Africa, ‘‘whose chief object was to ascertain 
to what extent Canadian lumber can replace Scandi- 
navian stock.’’ The report adds: ‘‘The energetic 
propaganda of the Canadian interests will give a great 
impetus to the sale of Canadian woods in South 
Afriea.’’ Of the total imports of wood, 40 percent 
is consumed in the Cape Province, 40 per cent in Natal 
and 20 percent in the Transvaal. The lumber shipped 
to the Transvaal is imported by way of Delagoa Bay. 


The report also gives some very interesting figures on 
the sizes and grades of Scandinavian lumber imported 
into South Africa as follows: 


In the Transvaal the mines use almost exclusively deals 
3x9 inches, unassorted, fourth grade mixed with fifth grade, 
ageare edge pine. This dimension constitutes more than half 
of the total consumption of the Transvaal. The other half 
is used in construction work and the dimension in inches are 
as follows: 2x9-, 114x9-, 1x9-, 3x6-, 1144x6-, 3x414-, 1144x414-, 
2x3- and 114x3-inch. Besides these dimensions there is some- 
times a demand for deals 3x11-, 2x6-, and 2x4¥% inches. 

Lengths of 11, 12, 13, 18 and 20 feet are generally in 
demand for deals of 3x9 and 1144x4% inches. Of the dimen- 
sions, 2x9-, 114x9-, and 1x9-inch, all lengths, are in demand. 
The average lengths are 15, 16 and 17 feet. t used to be 
the custom to resaw deals 9 inches wide into boards of the 
same width. This practice now has been abandoned and the 
boards are imported cut to exact size. Practically all lengths 
are in demand for the other dimensions. The mines fre- 
quently specify long lengths, especially 18 to 25 feet. Lengths 
of 18, 20, 22 and 23 feet should without difficulty command 
an increase in price of £1 a standard ($2.46 a 1,000 board feet 
at the normal exchange rate of the pound sterling). 

The planed woods are sold in the following dimensions in 
inches: Flooring—%x6, %4x4%, 14% x6, and 144x4\% ; ceiling 
oo %x4 and %x4. These measurements are exact. Six- 
inch ceiling is center-headed and 4-inch ceiling is V-joined. The 
lengths most in demand are the same as for deals for con- 
struction: 10, 11, 12, 18, 18 and 20 feet. The 12-foot length 
is most in demand for flooring and ceiling. 

Of the total imports to the Cape of Good Hope 75 percent 
is unloaded in Cape Town, 10 percent in Port Elizabeth and 
15 percent in East London. The specifications in inches for 
the Cape of Good Hope are generally as follows: Sawed pine 
lumber in random lengths—38x9-, 214xT7-, 3x6-, 3x4%4-inch; 
one lumber, 10 percent for moldings—1x5-, 1x6-, and 1x7- 
nch; pine lumber, 20 percent for moldings—%x4- to 7-inch, 
1x9- and 2x9-inch; planed woods, 12, 13, 18 and 20 feet and 
up—%x6- (as long as possible), 144x6- (10 percent), and 
%x6-inch, center headed (20 percent). 


From the above it is evident that the South African 
consumers of lumber especially desire long lengths 
and so Douglas fir should be greatly appreciated be- 
cause of the possibility of getting practically any size 
and length from the Pacific coast. 


SODA 


AN interesting article in a recent issue of American 
Forestry on the demand for forest products in war states 
that wood is the only satisfactory available material for 
the roofing of trenches for protection against shell fire. 
These roofs are constructed of heavy beams laid side by 
side. The writer says: ‘‘Let it be realized what a con- 
sumption of timber this means. Yet, practically speak- 
ing, there is no choice as to material. Steel is possible, 
but is in too much demand for actual fighting stuff. Ce- 
ment has been tried but will not do.’’ 





_ MAY DELAY BLISTER 


Boston, Mass., April 9.—Thru some strange idea of 
economy the committee on ways and means of the State 
senate has recommended that the appropriation for the 
suppression of the white pine blister rust be referred to 
the next General Court. This is a surprise and a keen dis- 
appointment to lumber and timber interests, and if the 
legislature decides in favor of the proposed procrastina- 
tion it may result in economic loss many times the amount 
of the comparatively small appropriation asked for. For- 
estry associations and officials are deeply aroused. They 
believe that the white pine blister rust is the worst men- 
ace that ever has threatened the five-leafed pines of this 
country and that immediate action, extensive and radical, 
is demanded to prevent immense damage to the forest 
resources of the country. 

William P. Wharton, member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, has con- 
veyed in a letter to the Boston T’ranscript the attitude of 
forestry experts toward ‘‘the peculiar and niggardly 
legislation that begrudges a few thousand for the salva- 
tion of millions of dollars’ worth of forest lands, yet 
cheerfully spends several fortunes in State funds to build 
up political fences.’’ He says further that if the report 
of the committee on ways and means is accepted, the fight 
against the menace of the white pine blister rust to the 
northern forests will have to be abandoned for at least 
one year; that economy of the kind aimed at in this re- 
port is really the worst extravagance; that if the disease 
is not controlled now by continued and well directed work 
the economical loss that will result will be very serious 
for the State. 


VERMONT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RUST APPROPRIATION 


In cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industries of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and with the 
American Forestry Association, the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association has for months been conducting a vigor- 
ous campaign to urge upon the people of Massachusetts 
and of New England the necessity of immediate action in 
order successfully to combat this dangerous fungus dis- 
ease, which has recently appeared in the United States 
and which threatens destruction to all five-needle pines 
on this continent. The association had fathered the very 
State appropriation which the legislature now seems likely 
to refuse. 

The white pine blister rust has been found on pines, 
currant or gooseberry bushes or on both in 209 towns and 
cities in Massachusetts. Until late in 1915 it was believed 
that this disease was confined to the nurseries of the 
State, but at that time a large number of infections were 
reported on currant bushes, particularly in Berkshire 
County in the western section of the State. During last 
summer the State forestry department spent $14,000 and 
the Federal Government $12,000 in covering every section 
of Massachusetts by scouts who found the numerous in- 
fections mentioned above. Three large areas in the State, 
in Berkshire, Essex and Plymouth counties, were generally 
infected. In other sections the white pine infections were 
more or less isolated. Already 41,431 diseased trees and 
58,000 wild currant and gooseberry bushes have been 
destroyed. 

The accompanying map shows in a striking way the very 
general infection of Massachusetts with white pine blister 
rust. 
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ALLEGE DISCRIMINATION IN CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Hutt, Axa., April 9.—Reports from other sections of 
the yellow pine country at times indicate a better supply 
of freight cars, but no improvement in the situation has 
been noted in this section of Alabama, and some compa- 
nies maintain they are not getting their pro rata even of 
the small supply that is available. This is the contention 
of the Big Sandy Lumber Co., of this place, which re- 
ceived only 19 to 20 percent of its requirements during 
February and March, and the situation so far this month 
shows no sign of improvement. These figures well sup- 
port a statement of M. C. Rumley, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, that it is not receiving its just proportion 
of cars, for other mills and other districts report a supply 
equal to 50 percent of requirements. The officials of the 
Big Sandy Lumber Co. have been vigorously protesting 
to the railroad officials ever since the first of the year that 
they have not even had a pro rata share of empty cars 
available, and are insisting that this condition be 
remedied. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL OF LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 9——H. W. Taylor, presi- 
dent and director of the Standard Lumber Co., of 
Live Oak, resigned his position and A. L. Clark, of 
Dallas, Tex., was appointed his successor at a meet- 
ing of the stock holders of the company this week. 

The new officers of the Standard Lumber Co. are 

now as follows: President—A. L. Clark, of Dallas; 
Vice President—John H. Powell, of Jacksonville; Sec- 
retary—R. L. Roach, of Muscatine; Treasurer—A. J. 
Lethen, of Chicago. Henry Burke, of Live Oak, is as- 
sistant to the president and also assistant treasurer, and 
is practically in charge of the operation of the com- 
yany. 
' The Standard Lumber Co. is one of the largest 
lumbering operations in the Southeast, owning hun- 
dreds of millions of feet of yellow pine and cypress tim- 
ber and several sawmill plants, which have been de- 
scribed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. H. W. Taylor 
has been president of the operation since its inception 
some four years or so ago. 

Mr. Taylor has not announced his intentions for the 
future. 


NETHERLANDS OFFER MARKET FOR PITCH PINE 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 10.—Vice Consul G. H. 
Krogh, of Rotterdam, Holland, has just transmitted a 
very interesting report to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce on the lumber markets in the Nether- 
lands. In his report Mr. Krogh says that the greater part 
of the imported pitch pine is used for ship building, In 
the building of vessels it is used generally in the holds, 
ceiling, masts, cargo derricks ete. In normal times it com- 
petes with white pine from the Baltic ports. This wood, 
however, is of a much inferior quality than the American 
product and is only used for the cheapest construction 
in the poorer classes of vessels. The price of pitch pine 
is now four times as much as before the war and the wood 
is in great demand. Stocks are so badly broken, in fact, 
that it is practically unobtainable. Teak is used to a 
large extent in ship building, but the war nas made it al- 
most impossible to obtain sufficient supplies. According 
to the report American exporters will find a ready market 
in the Netherlands and the only thing they have to guard 
against is that ‘‘the price of their products does not ex- 
ceed the price of teak.’’ The report says: 











Local shipbuilders admit that yellow pine is an excellent 
building material for certain classes of work, particularly 
patterns, but that its price for general use is too high, Not- 
withstanding prices, scipbaliders say that yellow pine could 
be imported at present and sold to advantage after the war. 
American firms wishing to make advantageous sales in Hol- 
land should immediately ship pitch pine balks and sawn logs 
and store them until the prices are favorable. The balks 
should be as long and as large in section as possible, as pitch 
pine planks having a 5-inch by 3-inch section are in demand, 
American firms exporting yellow pine have an advantage at 
present, providing deliveries can be made, because imports 
from Germany and Russia have practically stopped. 





PREDICTS GREATER CONSUMPTION OF WOOD 


BirmMiIncHaM, Aua., April 10.—The lumber business in 
the South is at the beginning of the greatest boom in 
its history, in the opinion of Henry H. Snell, secretary 
and manager of the Lathrop Lumber Co., and promi- 
nent in affairs of the Southern Pine Association. Mr. 
Snell predicted that prices, now the highest in the his- 
tory of the trade, would soon be far above their pres- 
ent levels and that millmen and wholesalers would be 
totally unable to supply the demand. 

Revival of the use of lumber for many things which 
of recent years have been made of metals was freely 
predicted by Mr. Snell in a talk with the representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He believes the use of 
wood will again become general. 

The war will cause a boom in the lumber business, 
Mr. Snell believes, such as never has been seen, The 
United States Government will require immense quan- 
tities of timbers of all kinds for the erection of bar- 
racks and cantonments for the millions of men to be re- 
cruited into the new armies of the nation. This will 
require an enormous number of cars for transportation 
and others must be and are being built to supply the 
demand, practically without exception all being con- 
structed of wood. Said Mr. Snell: 

The lumber trade is in the most prosperous condition in 
its history. Prices are higher now than ever before. And 
they are due to go higher. I have often remarked that I 
hever expected to live to see the day that lumber would go 
above $20 a thousand feet. Today the average price is $18 
to $19 and the end not yet in sight. Within a year I ex- 
pect to see prices averaging around $22 per thousand. 

_ You will remember that of recent years when you went 
into a hotel your bed was of brass or other metals; your wash 
basin was of steel and porcelain and in fact nearly all the 
fittings of your room were of some kind of meta). In the 
days gone by the beds were all wooden, the wash stand of 
wood and virtually everything in the room was made of tim- 
bers. This condition is returning rapidly. Furniture and 
furnishing houses are daily making more and more of wooden 
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furniture and fittings. With the present high price of iron 
this condition will spread until, I confidently expect, the old 
condition will return, : 

The United States Government, now that America has 
actually entered the war, will require immense amounts of 
timber. Much of this must come from the South with its 
great forests of virgin pine timber. This in itself will set 
the mills going at top speed. 

The needs of the Government will accentuate the shortage 
of cars for the carrying of private supplies. The railroads 
will of necessity purchase huge quantities of cars and already 
have placed immense orders. All of these cars will be built 
of wood. In fact car builders have virtually abandoned the 
building of steel cars, owing to the high price of metal. They 
are now building what is known as steel base cars, with all 
of the upper parts made of wood. This will require great 
quantities of timber. 


TESTS PROVE VALUE OF CANADIAN WOODS 


Ortawa, OnT., April 12.—The aim of the Department 
of the Interior in establishing the Forest Products Lab- 
oratories was to bring to the aid of Canadians in their 
work of developing natural resources the latest results of 
scientific research. In a word the object is to link up 
science and industry. The fruit of this effort is seen in 
the issuance recently of a bulletin entitled ‘‘ Canadian 
Woods for Structural Timbers.’’ Without going into de- 
tails of the hundreds of tests, physical, chemical and 
preservative, which were made by the laboratories in 
studying the qualities of structural timbers, these tests 
show that some of the Canadian woods produce better, 
stronger and more dependable timber than some of the 
yellow pines which have been imported into Canada in 
such large quantities. 


TO TAKE TIMBERLANDS OUT OF POLITICS 


Sr. JoHn, N. B., April 7—The Government of New 
Brunswick has been defeated, and another, which is 
pledged to take the valuable crown timber lands of the 
Province out of politics and vest their administration 
in a non-partisan commission, will. assume the reins of 
power. The change will be radical. The defeat of 
the old Government was largely due to graft exposures 
which brought out the fact that $71,000 has been col- 
lected from lumber operators whose leases of crown 
lands were soon to expire. The money was to be used 
as a corruption fund, and the leader of the Government 
was shown to have had full knowledge of its collection. 
He was compelled to retire from the cabinet and from 
the legislature. In the elections which have recently been 
held all the northern counties, where the big lumber 
operations are carried on, went strongly against the 
Government and accomplished its defeat. Their repre- 
sentatives will therefore have an influential voice in 
framing the new policy. 

One of the members of the new legislature will be 
John P. burchill of Nelson, on the Miramichi, a life- 
long lumberman of high character who has several times 
represented his county in the house. 








EXTENDS QUARANTINE TO PRECLUDE BLISTER RUST 


Wasuinaton, D. C., April 9.—The provisions of the 
notice of Quarantine No. 7, issued May 21, 1913, have 
been extended to preclude the possible invasion of the 
white pine blister rust identified with the importation 
into this country of currant and gooseberry plants from 
Kurope and Asia. In keeping with the Plant Quaran- 
tine Act, a public hearing will be held at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in this city, at Room 410 Bieber 
3uilding, in the morning of A’pril 10, 1917, in order that 
everyone interested in the importation of the above 
named plants may be heard on the various phases of 
the quarantine act. 

The extension of the almost four-year-old act to pre- 
clude the development in this country of the disease, 
termed Peridermium strobi Kleb, will no doubt be 
thoroly discussed, and its effect on present importations, 
such as they are, considered in detail. The old act speci- 
fied acknowledgment of the existence of the disease in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Conneticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The following re- 
strictions, as specified in the quarantine act when it 
was first issued, will no doubt again hold good: 

It seems advisable to consider the establishment of this 
quarantine either (1) at the line of the western boundary of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas or (2) at the western boundary of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana or (3) at the Missis- 
sippi River or (4) at some other line within these States, 

It also seems desirable to prohibit or regulate the movement 
of said stock from the most seriously infected States. * * * 


~ 


CONSERVATION OF CANADIAN FORESTS NECESSARY 


MontreaAL, April 9.—G. C. Piche, chief forester of 
the Province of Quebec, estimates Canada’s forest area 
at 414,000,000 acres, a supply which will not last for 
more than fifty years unless proper conservation meth- 
ods. are put in force. These 414,000,000 acres are all 
covered with good timber, but to protect this Mr. Piche 
suggested the following to be put into force: Syste- 
matic cutting, based on the maturing growth of the 
forests; proper prevention of forest fires; preparation 
of proper forest reserves; reforestation of lands de- 
stroyed by fire, or denuded of forests thru other means; 
cooperation of all interested in the protection of the 
forests, and the employment of forestry engineers to 
deal with the matter of forests. 

The forest fire protective idea is taking root in 
Canada and spreading rapidly. The pioneer in this 
movement was the lower St. Maurice Forest Fire Pro- 
tective Association, whose educational and constructive 
work has been productive of a great deal of good. 
From there the movement spread to the Ottawa Valley 
district. Now it has gone to the lower St. Lawrence and 
will shortly cover the St. Johns (Que.) Lake district. 
The lessening of fire waste as a result of the work 
of the St. Maurice association is of an extent almost 
unbelievable. 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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That First Impression 


So Much 
Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect 
a Wiggins card, 

and you produce 
a first impression 
that commands 
respectful atten- 
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Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality, 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and observe 
their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being encased 
in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request, 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty acc urately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—-your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it, 

The cost of Credit Insurance is smal! compared to the security 
afforded, 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 








415 Locust Street, 








St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Il. NewYork,N.Y. 
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EMPLOYEES INSPECT PLANT AND ATTEND BANQUET 


Houston, Tex., April 10.—Managers and employees of 
the allied lumber interests of Lynch Davidson were the 
guests of the organization during a visit to the proper- 
ties of the Mardez Lumber Co., which is the manufactur- 
ing concern, at Benford, Tex. The visit to the saw and 
planing mills was the main feature of an elaborate pro- 
gram and itinerary which included a stopover in Houston 
and wound up at the lumbermen’s convention in Galves- 
ton. Included in the party were the officers and man- 
agers of the Southland Lumber Co., which is the retail 
concern, and the Continental Lumber Co., the wholesale 
company. These, with the Mardez Lumber Co., comprise 
the allied lumber interests of Mr. Davidson. 

The Southland managers arrived in Houston Sunday 
and were entertained at lunch at the Bender Hotel. The 
afternoon was devoted to the annual ‘‘Southland’’ con- 
vention, which consisted of informal discussion. At 8:30 
o’clock Sunday night, the visitors boarded a special Pull- 
man train for the trip to Benford, where the party was 
met Monday morning by the local committees. 

Monday morning was spent in studying the logging 
operations and seeing where the manufacture of lumber 
starts. After lunch the entire afternoon was spent in in- 
specting the plant, commencing at the log pond and end- 
ing at the loading dock. Operatives were on hand to 
explain the different processes of manufacture. 

The big feature of the program was a barbecue and 
banquet given by the Mardez Lumber Co. to the allied 
interests and guests Monday evening at 7 o’clock. The 
following program of toasts was carried out: 


Welcome, and “Both Sides of the Game,” H, J. Cullen, vice 
president of the Mardez Lumber Co. 


Response, and “Between Many Fires,” J. H. Cooke, vice 
president of the Continental Lumber Co, and the Southland 
szumber Co, 

“Why This Meeting?’ Lynch Davidson, head of the allied 
lumber interests. 

“Past and Present,” G. M. Seaman, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

“Law and Lumber,” 8S, H. German. 

“Sick Lumber Yards,” L. B. Hamilton. 

“The Need of Coéperation in Promoting Sales,” W. L. West. 

“Your Health,” C. M. Payne, M. D 


All the lumber yard managers and the heads of sawmill 
departments were called on for short talks. 

After the banquet, the party boarded the sleeper for 
the return trip to Houston, and from here they left Tues- 
day morning for Galveston, to attend the convention of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, rooms having been 
reserved for the party at the Galves Hotel. 





INDIANS’ TIMBER FAST DISAPPEARING 


ODANAH, Wis., April 11.—All timber on Indian reser- 
vations in Wisconsin will be cut within two years, accord- 
ing to a statement of P. 8. Everest, Indian agent. About 
90,000,000 feet of hemlock and pine still remain. Two 
million dollars is in trust for the Chippewa Indians of 
the Bad River reservation. When the timber is gone and 
the money is spent, those Indians who have not yet applied 
themselves to agriculture must become dependents of the 
United States. A. L. Doan, Government agent, declared 
that the red man makes a good agriculturist and the 
alternative of Federal dependence is not likely to befall 
the Chippewa, who, with his fine cattle and comfortable 
homes and farms in different parts of northern Wisconsin, 
has proved himself to be on the war path of progress. 
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To describe comprehensively what has been the leading 
thought in the work of the Cypress association during the 
last year involves going back for several years, so as to 
mention those things which bave led up to our present 
attitude. A definite policy for a lumber association can not 
be fixed in advance for a period of years unless it is subject 
to amendment, and such amendments are constantly being 
made as a result of changing conditions and the broadening 
of ideas, 

When the Cypress association was organized and its field 
of work was originally outlined the manufacturing end of the 
business received the entire consideration of the members. 
At a later date it was realized that the producing of lumber 
was only a part of the game and that the selling of it de- 
served more consideration and deeper thought than had ever 
been given to this branch of the industry. Especially was 
this true in cypress where the sales, because of competition 
with other woods which could be produced more cheaply, 
began to show a downward tendency, whereas the production 
was increasing to a marked extent. 

And thus the advertising of cypress in a national way 
began. It was realized that a retail merchant in any com- 
modity will handle those goods which are called for by his 
customers, and that a manufacturer of doors or interior 
trim will comply with the specifications of the home builder. 
Therefore the way to reach the retail dealer or factory owner 
was first to reach his customers, and we proceeded along 
this line, preaching to the actual consumers those inherent 
qualities of cypress which the public did not know and which 
made the best talking points: Cypress was described as “the 
wood eternal” and everyone was made familiar with the 
decay-resisting qualities of the wood. And then came an 
unlooked for development, in that the advertising made our 
own manufacturers think more deeply along the lines of 
proper merchandising. In our enthusiasm we felt warranted 
in using an advertiser's license to the extent of devising the 
slogan “Cypress Will Not Rot.”’ But this appeared only once, 
as our own members jumped upon us most unmercifully and 
demanded that we thereafter understate, rather than over 
state, the qualities of cypress. ‘They called attention to the 
fact that sap wood bears the name of cypress in the same 
way that heart wood has that name, and that the sap in any 
wood will decay. 


Differentiating Between Heart and Sapwood 


This line of thought was further strengthened by letters 
from the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and 
from other scientific sources, requesting information as to 
what grades of cypress could be specified so as to secure the 
entire elimination of sap. The reply to such communications 
was that the grade of tank, which is manufactured only in 
6/4 and thicker, and the grade of peck, which is manufac- 
tured in all thicknesses, were the only two all-heart grades 
produced, one of these being the highest possible grade and 
the other being the lowest. There were no middle grades 
which, according to the grading rules, would be all heart, 
and yet the cypress advertising was advising the use of 
cypress in those places where resistance to decay was the 
prime factor and sap lumber was being furnished for those 
uses, 

In the discussions on the subject which took place among 
our own members it was frequently stated that the public 
knew nothing of the differences between sap and heart and, 
except in the construction of tanks and greenhouses, orders 
did not contain specifications against sap. But in our hearts 
we knew the difference, and we knew that in our advertising, 
while we were telling the truth, we were advising the use 
of a lumber which, according to our own grading rules, would 
only partly live up to what we claimed for the wood. ‘Those 
of our people who were thinkers, and who had the good of 
cypress at heart, grew restless under this and there was a 
more and more insistent call for a revision of the grading 
rules so as to provide a greater differentiation between sap 
and heart. Frequent meetings were held and there was 
eventually a conference to which were invited not only those 
who buy cypress for factory use but representatives of retail 
lumber organizations covering the whole central and eastern 
territory of the country. This conference thoroly dug into 
the revision of the grading rules and, while at this meeting 
it constantly cropped out that the customers of retail dealers 
very seldom had any objection to sap, our members, in their 
greater knowledge of the qualities of the wood, provided for 


*Address délivered at the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association annual meeting, Chicago, April 3, 
1917. 


The Coming of Cypress Into Its Own’ 


[By George E. Watson, Secretary Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association] 





a number of intermediate grades which can be all heart if 
so specified. <A set of grading rules was written with the 
idea of conforming to the demand of not only the present 
public but the public as it will become when it has the full 
advantage of our educational advertising. For the first time 
in the history of the lumber business there was an upward 
revision of the grades, by which I mean that a given grade 
furnished better lumber with fewer defects than was pro- 
vided by the old grade. It was also the first time in the 
history of the lumber business when the manufacturers called 
into conference on questions of grades those who acted as 
intermediaries between the manufacturers and the consuming 
public and accepted their advice. 

It was something over a year ago that this change in 
grades became effective, but the burden of standardizing the 
new grades has been one of the big features of our association 
work during the last year. The idea involved was better 
merchandising, on the theory that lumber must be better 
prepared to suit the requirements of the ultimate consumer 
than has heretofore been the case. 

All of this was in direct preparation for the trade-marking 
of cypress, which had been in contemplation for several years. 
It was not attempted at an earlier date for the reason that a 
certain amount of house cleaning of our own first had to be 
done, this being in the direction of so wording the grading 
rules that our members would be willing to sign their lumber. 
It furthermore involved the placing of complete confidence 
by each member in his fellow members, as the same trade-mark 
would be used by all and the mistreatment of this trade-mark 
by one would injure the business of the others. The program 
included the advertising of the trade-mark to the consumers 
of cypress, and it also included a statement to the retail 
dealers that the cypress bearing the trade-mark is produced 
by those manufacturers having the highest possible ethical 
understanding of their obligations to the dealers and to the 
public, and who are willing to live up to these obligations. 


What a Trademark Means 


The trade-marking of lumber is a very radical step for any 
producers of a given wood to take, and they must not enly 
have confidence in each other but they must be prepared to 
live up to the rules of the game in every way. it means the 
willingness to cojperate and to prepare goods to meet the 
requirements of the consumers, and it means a kind of 
integrity and faith such as tend to the eternal betterment 
of the lumber being so trade-marked, for anything short of 
this will fail. No manufacturer who is willing merely to let 
good enough alone can see things in this light, nor can those 
manufacturers who are willing to accept orders irrespective 
of whether the material furnished is a proper tender for the 
intended use. ‘The placing of a trade-mark on lumber means 
infinitely more than the mere using of a branding hammer, 
or a trade-marking machine, as the ethical standards must 
automatically seek a higher plane or there will be failure. 

And so, gentlemen, the work of the Cypress association 
during the last year has been an effort toward better mer- 
chandizing. And better merchandizing has meant to us not 
merely an increase in the selling force or an increased amount 
of energy in the soliciting of orders, but a willingness to meet 
the competitors of wood on a logical selling platform and 
increase the sales by improving the merits of the article sold. 
And it should be borne in mind that those who are unwilling 
to subscribe to standards of this sort are not permitted to use 
the trade-mark, for, in the nature of things, the trade-mark 
itself must indicate that lumber which has the proper integ- 
rity back of it. 

It must not be imagined that the Cypress association has 
had plain and easy sailing in taking the successive steps that 
are here mentioned. The opposition to us was not entirely 
quiescent. It would scem that, with an advertising campaign 
which has done as much good for a wood as has the cypress 
advertising, those who produced cypress but contributed to 
none of the expense of building up the cypress market would 
be content to remain passive and ride free, but this it not the 
case. On the theory that they were able to move their cypress 
on the old grading rules, irrespective of whether or not those 
rules tended toward bettering the position of cypress, or 
bettering the merchandising of cypress, a few have seen the 
light from a different angle from that here described, and 
there is opposition in grading rules, as well as competition 
in sales. Certain individuals who have never in any way 
contributed toward placing cypress in the position it now 
occupies have been chiefly instrumental in building up an 
opposition, which opposition, however, while annoying, has 
done nothing to retard the development of the Cypress asso- 
ciation toward the higher plane it has set out to reach. 
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“SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports on conditions during the last week in the sash 
and door field differ to some extent, business being good in 
some sections and anything but substantial in others. Chi- 
cago speculative building has been curtailed decidedly, altho 
out-of-town inquiries are coming in fairly well. Retail yards 
in Minnesota have been making large and frequent demands 
on the Twin Cities’ factories and wholesalers, and the gen- 
eral outlook there is good. Kansas City sash and door manu- 
facturers have experienced a slight decrease in business, at- 
tributing the curtailment to the war. In St. Louis, Mo., the 
sash and door mills report highly satisfactory conditions. 
Distribution in Cincinnati has been checked slightly altho 
there have been frequent bookings on early shipments. The 
mills about the Ohio city have as much business now as 
they can handle comfortably. Business is not so active in 
Buffalo, N. Y., sash and door centers as it was at this time 
a year ago, the condition being caused by high cost of ma- 
terials and labor. Baltimore manufacturers report a suffi- 
cient volume of business ahead to keep them going for some 
time. Very little change can be reported for Tacoma, Wash., 
factories. In the window glass manufacturing field there 
has been a marked decrease in the orders. 

Sash and door companies in Chicago are not so well supplied 
with orders as might be desirable, altho all are busy and 
running full time. Special bills are not so numerous as in 
normal times, and the car situation, of course, has restricted 
the outside shipments to an appreciable extent. Glass and 
other supplies are extremely high. Many of them are even 
harder to obtain than lumber. Inquiries from country dis- 
tricts are increasing in volume, and are being followed up 
with orders, so prospects for future business are encouraging. 

Retail yards in Minnesota and adjacent States are sending 
rush orders to the Minneapolis and St. Paul factories and 
wholesalers, most of them for single cars to fill out their 
stocks, which were broken thru the winter. These orders 
are preliminary to the regular spring business, coming in 
advance of yard sales which will show the real character 
of the coming trade. But the outlook is good, and cars are 
now somewhat easier, the box cars are still scarce. City 
trade is opening up well but seems largely to run to resi- 
dences, few business blocks being under way in the Twin 
Cities. 

Kansas City (Mo.) sash and door manufacturers have 
experienced a slight decrease in figuring and in the volume 
of orders as compared with the business of ten days ago. 
They attribute the decrease to the war. ‘The feeling gen- 
erally is that there will be a speedy adjustment to the new 
conditions and that there will not be any considerable check 
to building as a result of the declaration of hostilities. 
Until the slight setback there was an unusually good volume 
of business in this district and every prospect indicates a 
strong sash and door trade thruout the season. The real 
estate market has been active here this spring, being but 
slightly affected by the war. 

There was a slight check to distribution in Cincinnati ter- 
ritory due to the spell of rainy and blustery weather during 
the first ten days of this month. But there have been fre- 
quent bookings and the mills have much unfinished business 
on hand, enough in fact to keep some of them occupied well 


into the summer. Prices on every item of production are 
firm, and with the weakening of the lumber market and the 
threatened dearth of dry material, there is no possibility of 
lower prices on any kind of millwork. Most of the larger 
operators in the building field have been urged by architects 
to accept the lumber and finished product markets as they 
stand today and to go on with their contracts, as the pros- 
pects are for still higher costs. 

The St. Louis sash and door mills report highly satisfac- 
tory trade conditions, apart from the transportation situa- 
tion. This is beginning to pinch the mills considerably. 
Business with the planing mills is reported to be not so 
good as it should be. Certainly the declaration of war has 
produced no improvement in this line. 


The demand for sash and doors in Buffalo, N. Y., is not 
so active as it was this time a year ago, the condition being 
attributed to the high cost of materials and labor. Builders 
are not inclined to speculate as they realize that the labor 
market is uncertain and that some materials are difficult to 


procure because of the great scarcity of cars and the 
embargoes. 
Baltimore sash, door and blind manufacturers report 


enough business ahead to keep their plants going for the 
present. More or less difficulty is experienced in maintaining 
factory organizations in the face of the inducements held 
out to laber, but so far no really troublesome defections from 
the factories have been noted and work has been progressing 
satisfactorily. There is less competition, and sellers are 
encouraged over the returns. 

The demand at Tacoma, Wash., is about the same for fir 
doors and millwork as it was last week, values being firm. 
Some of the factories report cars a bit easier and conditions 
as varying. ‘There is much business on the books, large 
stocks being in the warehouses and sheds, unshipped because 
of the lack of cars. 

The door factories around San Francisco Bay are operat- 
ing on a normal rate of production. The door departments 
of the large pipe sawmills in the mountains are in steady 
operation and the reopening of several of the mills for the 
season will increase the supply of shop lumber. Shipments 
of white pine door stock and open sash to the Hast will be 
increased as the railroad situation improves. 

Leading producers report a marked decrease in the orders 
for window glass, the domestic market being very quiet and 
no business at all being handled for export. The window 
glass situation in general is again being adversely affected 
by the increased cost of building material, and particularly 
by the high wage demands of the workers. Only eight weeks 
remain in the blast of 1916-1917, so the factories are being 
taxed to capacity in order that as much glass as possible may 
be manufactured before the fires are burned out. The diffi- 
culty of getting shipments thru will prevent the completion 
of the stocks of jobbers and at the same time leave the latter 
high and dry when the labor question comes to a head. The 
jobbers have fair stocks on hand at this time but these are 
not well balanced, and at those points where building ac- 
tivities for the next month or two promise to be extensive 
the jobber with incomplete stocks will suffer the loss of con- 
siderable business, 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








The war with Germany should not affect adversely spring 
building operations for which contracts have already been 
awarded, tho it is now doubtful whether much building ac- 
tivity will prevail after the first few weeks of the summer. 
The declaration of war of course has caused a slight flurry 
in the building field, as was to be expected, but contractors 
generally believe that the need of structures that have been 
ordered is so vital as to necessitate as much construction 
work as wartime conditions will allow. The extent of the 
decrease in residence building can not be determined now, 
and not for at least a month or two. 


Questions of economy, convenience and health are being 
brought up in the newspaper and other public advertising 
notices of the builders and the land investment companies 
in connection with the construction of bungalows. A feature 
in the more recent construction of such buildings has been 
the combining of them into groups similar to those of apart- 
ment buildings in expensive residential sections of large 
cities. These bungalow-groups are so arranged as to form 
central courts and are erected practically on the lines that 
are followed in the construction of small apartments. They 
have become extremely popular along the Pacific coast. Thru- 
out California, especially, a good deal of bungalow-group 
construction is being made and the structures separately 
rented on the apartment house system. For “open” country 
residence purposes, no form of dwelling is in general better 
suited to American home requirements than the bungalow. 
It fits well into any landscape, is inviting without beings 
obtrusive. Builders have long ago recognized that unlimited 
artistic details can be perfected in the construction of 
bungalows. 


A feature of the recent developments in the Northwest 
is the building of portable wooden school buildings. These 
are each, as a rule, 24x36 feet, contain one room with fourteen 
to sixteen windows, and can accommodate nearly forty 
pupils. Instead of nails, bolts are used for the studs, rafters 
and joists, so that the building can be set up and taken down 
on occasion. A number of these buildings have been pur- 
chased by the,Tacoma, Wash., school board, which is nego- 
tlating for the construction of more. In rural districts that 
have not been closely cultivated, or are still in the early 
Stages of growth, portable schvol buildings such as these 
should prove extremely popular. In bad weather «they 
can be moved to a generally convenient point, or in case 
of overcrowding at district schools can be used in taking 
care of the extra pupils. 


rhe “Buy a Home” movement, reported in detail on page 

62 in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 'LUMBERMAN, is in 
full swing in the Southwest. Newspaper advertisements of 
building and land investing companies in the Southeast have 
stimulated lively public interest in home owning. Two- and 
3-story suburban wooden buildings have been ordered by 
citizens in the middle West cities. These wooden dwellings 
each contain 6, 7, 8 or 9 rooms and run in selling price 
from $4,000 up. 


The reports that have just been issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania building inspection bureau show that the approximate 
cost of buildings for which permits were issued in March was 
$3,486,625, or $1,104,005 less than in the corresponding 
month of.the preceding year, and $553,490 less than the 
building work for which permits were issued in February in 





this year. But in spite of this falling off, permits for the 
first three months of 1917 so far show a gain of $785,900 
over the total of those issued in the same period of last 
year. Two-story dwellings, most of them constructed entirely 
of wood, have been in great demand, permits issued for this 
style totaling $1,065,420. 

Delaware County (Pennsylvania) promises to develop into 
one of the greatest residence industrial communities in 
America. Many large firms have purchased tracts of land 
and subdivided them into lots for residence building pur- 
poses, keeping in view the comfort of their thousands of 
employees, and so villages in the county are rapidly growing 
up. The Westinghouse Electric Co. owns more than 500 
acres of land in Tinicum township and has already started 
the building of 400 dwellings for its employees. A tract 
of land of cosiderable dimensions in upper Chichester town- 
ship is to be similarly developed by a syndicate of Phila- 
delphia business men. Other contracts for new village dwell- 
ings and small-town residences have been placed. 

A number of large realty transactions in New York City 
engaged the interest of the builders during the last week, 
very little gain being reported for suburban construction. 
Comparatively few permits were issued for residence build- 
ings, the awards for the west coast of Long Island calling, 
in the main, for public garages, roadhouses and the like. It 
is the opinion of leading eastern building contractors that 
the apprehension which is being generally manifested hy 
proprietors of Atlantic coast territory over possible property 
destruction by German war vessels will tend to decrease 
the orders for building. Foreseeing a demand for 2- and 3- 
family dwellings further inland, the builders of Greater New 
York have united in urging the passage of a proposed amend- 
ment to the tenement house law, so that it will be possible 
for builders to erect houses cf this type. It is further pro- 
posed to eliminate those features that would unnecessarily 
add to the cost of the building. The amendments have al 
ready been embodied in a bill prepared by Senator Lawson 
and are being heartily supported by the real estate men. 

The immense industrial developments in the New England 
States have necessitated the building of numerous wooden 
houses in those cities or their suburbs where industries of 
one kind or another have prospered most. Cities like Quincy, 
Mass., have particularly gained in population and conse- 
quently in buildings, and land investment companies have 
been reporting ever increasing sales of both lots and houses. 
Builders who can construct a wooden bungalow of compara- 
tively small dimensions yet with large airy rooms at the 
lowest prices are certain to keep on getting all the business 
they can look after comfortably. This general increase in 
residence building is attributed to the industrial boom, in 
turn of course due to the needs of the Allies in the war. 
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Tue LATE J. J. Hill, a master of transportation, pointed 
out with prophetic wisdom that the terminal facilities of the 
American railroad systems would break down tbe efficiency 
of rail transportation, and urged the use of water trans- 
portation as a necessary auxiliary. The lumbermen and 
other heavy shippers thruout the country, and especially 
southern pine manufacturers, have had, the prophecy of this 
great empire builder brought to their notice in a most force- 
ful manner during the last few months. 






























Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 
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give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


















































The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 




















Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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An American rod—coal burner, standard gauge— overhauled in 
1913 and used in logging operation—now in Arkansas. Photo and 
ificati int ted parties, 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 

Wholesale Lumber 

WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Priv BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., pit7.oiner.Ble, 
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William Whitmer & Sons 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


} LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 














Maraschino i. 


Idaho White Pine 


‘‘car came in on time, 31 days from far-a-way Idaho» 
and was in good shape. The working is very smooth, 
looks and feels as if it had been polished.’* 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















I Everything North Carolina Pine 1 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 
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A series of 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers sve °f 


subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














PHILIPPINE LUMBERING OPERATIONS GROWING 


New York, April 9.—Lumbering operations are now 
being carried on on quite an extensive scale in the Philip- 
pine Islands, according to a missionary from there who is 
home on a furlough. The United States Government, he 
said, is carefully fostering the development or the timber- 
lands of the Islands. At present there are seventy or 
eighty sawmills of all sizes in the Islands, about a dozen 
or fifteen of which can be compared with the average saw- 
mill in the United States. The total cut of the mills in 
the Philippines is about 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 board 
feet a year. 

The public forests of the Islands are not sold, but are 
developed under a license system, American lumbermen 
have taken quite an interest in the plan, and a much 
greater development in the next few years is looked for. 
Any American seeking to invest his money in Philippine 
lumbering operations should either go himself or send an 
experienced representative to the Islands. He should first 
see the Director of Forestry of the Island, telling him the 
amount of money he wishes to invest. Maps and all in- 
formation about timber tracts which promise to answer 
his needs will be set before him and arrangements can be 
made to send an experienced forester with him on a tour 
of inspection. If he decides to make formal application 
to the Director of Forestry for a license to conduct tim- 
bering operations he has the privilege of doing so, and the 
director will forward the application to the Secretary of 
the Interior with his recommendations. The privilege, if 
granted, will provide for exclusive working of the tract 
for a period of twenty years. If an area of more than 
2,500 acres is desired, proposals for bids to secure the 
desired privilege are published in the Official Gazette and 
other papers. The investor is not likely to have much 
competition, as at the present time there is more land to 
dispose of in this manner than there are investors to take 
them. 

The commercial forests of the Philippines are found 
chiefly along the coast or rivers where the timber can be 
skidded to the beach and loaded in suitable harbors or 
rafted down stream. For such timber as is close to the 
beach or large rivers logging is easy and cheap, requiring 
little capital. However, the shipping of timber to the 
market from isolated sawmills involves considerable difti- 
culty and expense, and the lumberman who docs not have 


his own inter-island steamers is badly handicapped. Few 
of the regular inter-island steamers are adapted for carry- 
ing lumber and the rates are high and sometimes prohibi- 
tive. A company operating on a large scale should own 
its own steamers and could, if owning a fleet of such ves- 
sels, carry lumber to Manila at a cost from $3.50 to $4.50 
a thousand feet in United States money. 

There are no export duties on timber or manufactured 
products. Neither is there any import duty on sawmills 
and logging machinery brought from the United States. 
Lumber shipped to the United States comes in duty free. 
Any mill with a capacity of a million feet or more a year 
is in an excellent position to ship to the United States, 
China and other countries. 

The lumberman who elects to engage in operations in 
the Philippines escapes the vexatious labor troubles of the 
United States.. The Filipinos make good workmen and 
their pay averages from 25 to 75 cents a day. They have 
a natural aptitude for running machinery and are easily 
taught. 

The bulk of the timber cut in the Philippines is of the 
dipterocarp family, which is generally found in stands 
which are almost perfect from a lumberman’s point of 
view. The largest specimens are 200 feet high and some 
have a diameter of seven feet. 

Since the American occupation all the forests have 
been explored and described, at least on a broad scale, 
while more intensive work is constantly being done. Dur- 
ing the Spanish occupation little lumbering was done in 
the islands, chiefly because it was believed that the trop- 
ical climate deteriorated the wood and made it unfit for 
use if shipped abroad. It has been discovered, however, 
that when shipped to more temperate climates the wood 
stands up well, and is entirely suitable for interior finish 
and for the manufacture of many wood products, includ- 
ing handles for implements of various kinds. 

The total stand of timber in the Philippine Islands is 
roughly estimated by the forestry officials at 200,000,000,- 
000 board feet, of which 140,000,000,000 board feet are 
of the dipterocarp family mentioned above. This wood 
grows in heavy stands over large areas, thus lending itself 
readily to logging operations by steam. 

The wood possesses beautiful coloring, having a ribbon 
grain somewhat similar to that of quarter-sawn mahogany. 


NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


MOBILE, ALA. 


April 7.-Since war has been declared and even prior to 
that event a ban has been put upon information as to the ex- 
port movements out of this port. But there has been a great 
assembling of wood material going on here and on many of 
the docks lumber, timber, staves, crossties and all kinds of 
hardwoods are piled high for tonnage that is coming to trans- 
port them abroad. The river boats are continually bringing 
down large shipments of hardwoods in barges, and several 
hundred thousand feet of hardwood lumber have already been 
stored on the municipal docks. There are many barges of 
crossties being brought down also, and the stock of staves 
accumulated in the port is enormous. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 9.—With the customhouse officials holding back all 
information regarding sailings and manifests, it has become 
increasingly difficult to get a line on the export movement. 
Iixporters handling shipments for transatlantic destinations 
are likewise reticent, but it is known that lumber in consid- 
erable volume is still moving to offshore destinations. Parcel 
shipments are rigidly restricted, however, and charter rates 
plus war risk insurance, which have both climbed to new 
levels, are almost prohibitive to private business. In some 
cases, it is said, these combined charges have practically 
doubled within the last four months. In others owners have 
placed their vessels in less hazardous voyages, tho the war- 
caused losses of lumber laden vessels bound out from the Gulf 
have been relatively very small. West Indian and Central 
American trade continues fair, it is understood. 

National Guardsmen are now on duty on the river front 
here, reinforcing the harbor police and other civil guards in 
patroling the wharves and levee. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 7.—To load the first large consignment of box shooks 
to leave this port in 1917 the ship Star of Lapland, of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association’s fleet, arrived at the Morrison 
Mill Co.’s docks this week and is loading 400,000 shooks, It 
will take two weeks to complete the cargo, which will be 
taken to Alaska for use in salmon canneries of the association. 
Other large box cargoes will be shipped from this factory this 
year, one of the busiest in its history. 

The United States transport Sherman is expected to com- 
plete its cargo of 1,500,000 feet of lumber at the Bloedel Dono- 
van mill in time to sail tomorrow for Honolulu, where the 
lumber will be used in building the Scofield barracks, As soon 
as the transport has discharged the cargo it will return to the 
local mill for another 1,500,000 feet. The schooner Kohola, 
which will load at this mill for Australia, is expected to put 
into port today or tomorrow. ‘The sole vessel at the E, K. 
Wood mill is the schooner Samar, loading for the west Coast. 
The steam schooner Shasta will arrive there about April 16 
to load for San Pedro. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


April 9.—The declaration of war by the United States 
Government is not expected to curtail lumber exports thru 
this port, provided the usual number of ships are available. 
It is not expected that the United States Government will 
have immediate use for the vessels at present engaged in the 
trade between this port and the West Indies and South 
America, while the allied Governments send vessels here for 
the lumber they are forced to import. Local exporters are 
well supplied with orders, both overseas and for southern 
points. 

The Baltic I, the first one to be launched of a number of 
steamships being built by the Slidell shipyard, is in the 
local harbor receiving the finishing touches preparatory to 
taking on a cargo of yellow pine for New York. Altho 
christened the Baltic I, the name of this vessel has been 
changed, and will be known as American 8. 8S. Flush. The 
vessel is 227 feet in length, 44 feet in width, with a draft 


of 17 feet loaded with 1,500,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine. 
It is built of yellow pine, cypress and oak, over a million 
feet of lumber being used. A sister ship, launched recently 
at Slidell, is expected here within the next thirty days to be 
completed and made ready for sea. The name of this vessel 
has been changed from Baltic II to the American WS. 8S. Flirt. 

The British steamship H. O. Saltmarsh is one of the late 
arrivals in the local harbor. It will take on 2,000,000 feet 
of longleaf pine timbers for some oversea port. 

There are eleven vessels in the local harbor. Four are 
loading oversea cargoes, one goes to New York, two to South 
America, one to South Africa, and three to the West Indies, 
These vessels will carry approximately twelve million feet 


of lumber. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


April 9.—The statement of exports thru the ports of Nor- 
folk and Newport News during March, 1917, and the com- 
parative statement of exports during March, 1916 and 1917, 
show that exports of lumber ete, during the month were very 
light, those from Norfolk being but one-sixth in number of 
feet of the shipments made during the same month in 1916 
and slightly less than those during February, 1917. ‘The 
exports during the last month from the port of Newport News 
were slightly Jarger than those in March, 1916, and nearly 
four times as much as during February, 1917. Even so, the 
total aggregate is far below normal shipments. 

The exports from the Port of Norfolk of all kinds, which 
figures also include Newport News, showed a wonderful in- 
crease, notwithstanding the U-boat campaign. ‘The total 
during March, 1917, was $5,851,829, as against $2,906,445 in 
March, 1916, and $3,160,268 in February, 1917. March ex- 
ports were nearly $3,000,000 larger than in 1916. ‘The rea- 
son for this is the large shipments of steel and other war 
munitions to Huropean ports. There was also an increase 
in the total imports into the port, due to larger shipments 
of nitrate being made to this country. ‘The figures follow: 


Exports Thru Norfolk and Newport News, Va., During 
March, 1917 
Port of Norfolk 


17,000 feet oak lumber (England)............... 
16,000 feet spruce lumber (Hngland)............ 
276,000 feet all other kinds lumber (England) 


Port of Newport News 
264,000 feet spruce lumber (England) 
47,000 feet all other logs (England)............. 
409,000 feet all other lumber (England) 
80,000 feet spruce lumber (Scotland) 
23,000 feet poplar lumber (Scotland) 

7,000 pieces staves (Scotland) 


tot 


oo 


$108,508 
Exports, March, 1916 and 1917 
No. M Feet r——— Value ———_, 
Port of Norfolk 1916-1917 1916 1917 
roplar lumber ......... 455 er BAGOOD kvceces 
Walnut lumber.......... 343 aA oy & | leo 
MDB AUMADET, 0 0000 8 6500 0 839 a7 28,528 $ 577 
Chestnut lumber........ 16 Ss _, Sa 
ROU UNIT « 5.05.6 00 01010 9 37 pate 1) ec 
CET Tee ee reer rs 39 “— US or 
Spruce lumber.......... 65 16 3,219 758 
Basswood lumber........ 38 << 1,610 = acorcee 
BAO TUBE: 6.000050 aes 26 als 1,100 =-«....... 
All other lumber........ ie BIB. eesesreurs 32,224 
Staves and heading...... sie BOBIG = .ese scree 
TORUINOAG GOB... 0c eee V7 | Tr 
PN RI os vs owes vce o 18,035 pericerkie® 
MRED os oboe b 9 514 1,858 309 $155,928 $33,559 
Port of Newport News 
ince saccceees 421 eats $ 15,421 - 
Poplar lumber.......... 72 23 2,46: 740 
Spruce lumber.......... 53 344 1,804 21,078 
SSS 148 Sena 4,653 i ...+--- 
All other logs........... ae 47 ee Gh Se 2,52: 
All other lumber........ die £00 “Ses 63,345 
ES ee sp morptetsl, Ut fae elewiots 
TOURIB 65's 6:0:040 694 823 §$ 24,341 $88,508 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 9.—There has been no change for the better in log- 
ging conditions in this territory during the last week. The 
Mississippi is at the crest of the present rise but an enormous 
amount of backwater lies in the low lands and likewise much 
surface water is piled against the levees on both sides of 
the river, with the result that it is practically impossible to 
get out timber. Further heavy rains have occurred in this 
section during the last few days and logging is being con- 
ducted under unusual difficulty. There is already much cur- 
tailment of manufacturing operations in the southern hard- 
wood territory owing to the scarcity of logs and lumber in- 
terests expect there will be further restrictions of output in 
the immediate future if conditions do not rapidly improve 
from a logging standpoint. 

Box manufacturers are enjoying the biggest demand in 
their history for wooden containers and find much difficulty 
in keeping even within hailing distance of the orders in hand 
for egg cases and other standard packages. They are en- 
countering a decided scarcity of cottonwood and gum in the 
lower grades and likewise meet with much difficulty in se- 
curing cars for the shipment of their output. Prices are firm 
and show a higher tendency but the margin of profit is not 
increasing substantially because of the advance in low grade 
cottonwood and gum which are now commanding the highest 
prices ever known. 

Charles BE. Brower, who has been acting as purchasing 
agent at Memphis for a number of out-of-town lumber firms, 
has been given transportation to Washington where he will 
be employed in the quartermaster’s department to help look 
after the purchase of lumber supplies for the Government for 
military purposes. Mr. Brower left Memphis Saturday for 
Washington. 

Lumbermen here say that the resolution declaring that a 
“state of war” exists between this country and Germany has 
resulted in materially stimulating the demand for certain 
classes of lumber. 

The Mississippi River at Memphis has about reached the 
crest of the second rise and oflicial predictions are that the 
water will begin falling slowly within the next day or two 
unless there are further heavy rains in the upper valleys 
of this stream and its tributaries. The maximum stage is 
just a shade over 40 feet and lumber interests having 
plants in North Memphis as well as in New South Memphis 
are beginning to breathe a little easier, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


April 10.—Inability to supply the abnormal demand for 
hardwoods, both because of insufficient stocks and lack of 
transportation facilities, and a remarkable call for ash have 
been paramount features of the local market during the last 
week. Altho many dealers are inclined to be somewhat dis- 
couraged over the loss of an unusually heavy business, which 
they are forced to decline because of failure to secure re- 
plenishment from mill centers or loading facilities in local 
yards, the sharp advance of every item on the list has in a 
measure served to counteract this loss. 

As has been the case for the past two weeks no standard 
of prices on any item prevails, quotations having climbed 
steadily under the advances in some instances having reached 
$3 on the thousand. 

The call for ash has broken all previous records, dealers 
attributing the usual demand to the requirement for ship 
building purposes and the manufacture of trucks, since the 
automobile factories have made urgent demands for large 
quantities of this material. Practically all consuming fac- 
tories at present are actively in the market and in addition 
a number of buyers who heretofore have been unknown in 
this section are now pleading that orders be accepted. 

During the stringent car shortage a number of local dealers 
confined their operations merely to booking orders for fu- 
ture delivery and at present they are so far behind that it 
has been necessary to decline considerable new business, 
Since the declaration of war against Germany business has 
leaped forward and altho most local operators prefer to 
work upon the theory that “it is better to be safe than sorry” 
there is little disposition to believe that hostilities will have 
any great effect upon the hardwood business. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


April 9.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended proposed increases in lumber rates on the Frisco 
in Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas to Mississippi River 
points until Aug. 38, according to information received by 
the Association of Commerce which filed a protest immedi- 
ately it was learned the increase had been proposed. A 
hearing will be arranged later. 

Important problems of local lumbermen will be discussed 
at a meeting of Cairo Lumberman’s Club called for this 
week, This will be the first meeting since the formal or- 
ganization several weeks ago. 

After reaching a stage over 51 feet and having inundated 
much low land, the Ohio and Mississippi rivers have begun 
to recede slowly. ‘Timber cutting and sawmill operations 
have been retarded and the sawmill regions of southeast 
Missouri have been inundated from the overflow of several 
small rivers, especially along the Black River. Some manu- 
facturers have taken advantage of the high water to load 
logs and carry them by barge to their plants. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 11.—Taking the hardwood market as a whole, the 
distribution of lumber the last week was not quite as 
heavy as the ‘week before, and far from being sufficient for 
the requirements of Cincinnati and vicinity. Heavy rains 
and blustery weather, with snow, have combined to in- 
terrupt activities to a degree, but the demand for lumber 
and lumber products has held strong and active. There are 
reports that the cut of timber has been decreased, and this 
at a time when logging conditions otherwise were favorable, 
as the streams have been well supplied with water. 

The situation in regard to hardwoods is summed up in 
the following words by F. R. Gadd, assistant to President 
Burns of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, in connection with last week’s report of sales 
under the open price plan: “Owing to a lack of stocks in 
the hands of manufacturing concerns, lack of sufficient rail- 
way equipment to move what stocks are on hand, and the 
demand that is considerably in excess of production, there is 
hardly an item in the oak list that is not showing an ad- 
vancing tendency. The outlook is good for a continued de- 
mand as indicated by the fact that some members of the 
trade are'seriously considering discontinuing to offer lumber 
for sale at the moment. The tone of the market is strong.” 

The official report of the commissioner of buildings for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1916, just completed, shows that while 


the estimated cost of all construction during 1916 was 
$3,182,438 less than for 1915, the decrease is wholly due 
to the fewer public buildings erected, excluding which build- 
ing operations in 1916 were greater than the previous year, 
the record building year in this city. An analysis of the 
statistics accompanying the report shows that the value of 
factories and warehouses erected in 1916 increased over 
1915 by 115 percent, and that while the number of permits 
for dwelling houses decreased 2 percent the value of such 
new construction increased 1% percent. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 10.—A possible change in business conditions that 
might result from the country’s entrance into the European 
war is being watched for by the retail trade, but still most 
lumbermen are convinced that nothing will happen to cause 
decreased sales this year. It is predicted that if there is a 
loss of business, it will come wholly from home builders, but 
even a reduction in this demand is not expected for the 
present. The war scare seemed to have no perceptible result 
on demand last week. Even should retail sales fall below 
normal in the building end of the business, it is expected that 
increased consumption from manufacturing plants will more 
than make up for the deficit. Increased activity in the lumber 
market has been apparent with the arrival of favorable 
weather and the trade has been very busy. Business has been 
hampered only by the rail situation, which has shown some 
improvement. 

Hardwood trade has been fairly active. No increased demand 
has been noted for plain and quartered oak, and the demand 
for walnut is not so strong as it was. Woodworking plants 
report an excellent demand, and the furniture industries of 
the State report no change in the heavy demand that has kept 
their plants in operation to capacity. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


April 10.—Eastern Arkansas is under water as a result of 
floods, and much damage has been suffered by sawmill inter- 
ests in the southeastern part of the State. Levees are break- 
ing in a number of places. 

I., M. Osborn, president of the Marshalltown Buggy Co., of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, and now a resident of Marianna, Ark., 
has tendered the Government the use of his plant for the 
manufacture of war materials, without compensation, It is 
especially suited for the manufacture of ambulances, auto 
trailers and uniforms, 

The LeRoy Freeman sawmill, which has operated near Bos- 
well for several years, is being moved to a new stand on the 
Buffalo, where the T. A. Miller Lumber Co. recently purchased 
a large tract of timber, 

The Forrest City Manufacturing Co. has temporarily closed 
its plant, having cut and milled all its available timber. 

The Fidelity Lumber & Supply Co. of Missouri, C. J. Mans- 
field, president, has entered the State, naming A. Ozman, of 
Piggott, as agent, 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 11.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manufacturers 
here and in southwestern Indiana has been unusually good and 
inquiries have been brisk. One large manufacturing concern 
here reports that it has been daily shipping out about five 
cars of lumber. Manufacturers do not fear that the war will 
injure the lumber business and are going ahead just as if no 
war exists. The river mills here are still closed down, but 
as they have been getting in large supplies of logs they are 
expected to start work in a short time. One of the large up- 
town mills is being operated on the day and night schedule. 
Collections are reported the best in many weeks and prices 
are advancing. 

In the opinion of the manufacturers here there will be sharp 
advances in prices from time to time the balance of the year. 
The business handled in this section in March was larger than 
that in the same time last year. Quartered white oak and 
plain white oak are in strong demand. Sycamore has been 
moving briskly, too, a great deal of quartered sycamore being 
bought by veneer manufacturers. Poplar is in good demand 
and walnut is moving better than it has for some time. Gum 
is still strong, due to the fact that many of the large furni- 
ture manufacturers in this section have been buying liberally. 
Ash and hickory are stronger. Maple and elm are in good 
demand. Cottonwood is in fair demand. Wood consuming 
factories are busy and reports from the South and Southwest 
where a great deal of Evansville manufactured goods are sent 
are encouraging. Farmers in this section are arranging for 
heavy crops. 

A. Dimmitt, of Maley & Wertz, the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of this city, returned last Saturday from a 
four weeks’ trip thru the South. He reports that business 
conditions are rapidly improving and that in spite of the war 
trade is moving right ahead. 

George O. Worland, manager of the Evansville Veneer Co., 
reports the veneer business a great deal better than it was 
this time last year. He is looking for a prosperous season, 
The various veneer plants in Evansville are now being oper- 
ated on full time, as they have been for some time, Desk, 
table, plow and coffin manufacturers report steady trade. 
Buggy and wagon plants are being operated on full time 
schedule, 

The hardwood lumber manufacturers here say that the 
greatest handicap they face now is their inability to get 
labor. There has been a scarcity of labor in southern 
Indiana, western Kentucky and southern Illinois for several 
weeks and the situation, instead of improving, is getting 
much worse. Lumber and wood consuming manufacturers 
have been short on laborers and skilled mechanics for a 
long time and now that the war has come it is feared that 
it will be even harder to get help, The five free employment 
bureaus in Indiana report that there never was a time in the 
history of the State when it was so hard to get heip. 
Manufacturers in all lines are clamoring for labor. Steam- 
boats along the lower Ohio River in many instances during 
the last month have been forced to tie up hours at a time 
as they were unable to get labor. 

After rising here for several days, the Ohio River’ became 
stationary yesterday at about thirty-five feet, this being the 
danger line. The river remained stationary but a short time, 
however, and started to rise again, but barring additional 
heavy rains above it is not believed the river in this terri- 
tory will reach a dangerous stage. The river has been above 
the danger line here now for the last month and navigation 
has been more or less interfered with. The sawmill interests 
in this immediate section have not suffered materially, altho 
the river mills on Pigeon Creek have been unable to run be- 
cause of the high water. Green River and its tributaries in 
western Kentucky are falling again and it is believed that 
the sawmills in that section which were forced to close down 
last week because of the high water will be able to resume 
operations in a short time. During the last week the White 























Goodman, Wis. LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Residence of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. I., 
finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Is A Permanent Wood 





The finish and lustre last as long 
as the wood itself. It does not 
warp nor shrink. Close-grained, 
wear-resisting, and not easily mar- 
red, Birch can be depended upon 
to stay where it is put and give 
steady, reliable service. This feat- 
ure of permanency is a mighty 
big selling point for you dealers 
who are wide awake and want to 
meet the demands of present day 


builders. } 


ig Sales Possible 


Being suited to all sorts of interior 
work, casing, base, flooring, mould- 
ings, ornamental columns, newel 
posts, stairways, brackets, grills, 
mantels, etc. it offers a variety of 
uses that makes your selling field 
almostunlimited. These uses com- 
bined with the general publicity 
being given Birch are sure to in- 
crease the demand for it and we 
want you to get your share of the 
good profits sure to follow. The 
only way to dothis is to have Birch 
in stock. Be prepared to show the 
lumber itself and have a copy of 
our Birch Book “A” on your desk 
to show your customers views of 
homes finished throughout with 
Birch—that’s the way to clinch the 
big sales and big profits. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the 
firms below asking for Birch Book 
“A, will bring you full informa- 
tion about this peer of finish 
woods. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Hayward, Wis. 


Chassell, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
orth Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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WAR hen 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


We Specialize Car and Cargo Shipments. 
DAILY CAPACITY 100,000 FEET. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 


Get our prices today. 

















FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


G. O. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


L Caryville, Florida 


J. D. HENDERSON, | 
Sec.-Treas. 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave, 











and Patoka rivers, a few miles north of here, were out of 
their banks and much growing wheat was under water, but 
the damage will not be serious. 

Mertice EB. Taylor, of Maley & Wertz and secretary of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, has been elected president of 
Post J., Travelers’ Protective Association of this city and 
will serve one year. This is an organization of traveling 
men and is strong in this section of the state. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 9.—Indications are that loggers in this section will 
take a large part of the early summer before all the logs 
are shipped into Marinette and Menominee for the big saw- 
mills on the Menominee River. Due to the soft condition of 
the ground it is impossible for the loggers to make shipments. 
In most of the larger camps the railroads have been built 
directly up to the skidways. Actual camp operations are 
practically discontinued. ; 

Following the announcement that the Sawyer-Goodman 
Co., of Marinette, had granted all employees an increase 
in wages, all the other lumber companies on the river have 
granted similar increases. The J. W. Wells Co., the Spies- 
Thompson Lumber Co. and the D. G. Bothwell Lumber & 
Cedar Co. are among those to grant increases to the men. 

Grant T. Stephenson, son of former United States Senator 
Isaac Stephenson, wealthy Marinette lumberman, has been 
named second officer of the Cassin, a United States torpedo 
boat destroyer, according to word received here from his 
wife, who is now visiting him at Norfolk, Va. Mrs. Stephen- 
son, wife of the former senator and retired lumberman, is 
also visiting her son at Norfolk. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 11.—Prices remain emphatically firm on all dry 
stocks, and the relief of freight traffic stringency expected 
with the arrival of spring is as yet not felt. The big crop 
of the last season insures a satisfactory supply, contingent 
only on the activity of medium factors—transportation, 
Jabor ete. Railroad companies are not yet furnishing suffi- 
cient cars to meet the demands of shippers, who are pressed 
with orders to supply the opening of the building season 
thruout the middle West. Labor remains at a premium. 
Prospects of compulsory service in the military departments 
of the Government are, of course, being followed with in- 
terest thruout the circles of lumber. The whole situation 
might be summed up in the statement that the source of 
supply is liberal, while the means of handling is inadequate 
to benefit from it. 

Retailers report a good cash business and are in the mar- 


ket for liberal supplies to be turned immediately. They are 
wary in their purchases for the future, waiting further 
developments. 

Building thruout the State is going on in full and fast 
form. “This will in all probabilities be one of Milwaukee’s 
greatest years in the building of real estate business,” said 
H. R. Graham, this city, home builder, and sponsor and 
godfather to his unique “System of Homemaking.” 

One hundred and thirty-six permits, involving almost 
$444,850, were issued by the building inspector, during the 
week ended Feb. 7. ‘This amount quadruples the total 
expenditure of the permits issued during the corresponding 
week last year, which totaled $109,420, with 100 permits. 

The Home & Real Estate Show now being conducted in the 
Auditorium is drawing lumber leaders from all parts of the 
State. Lumber occupies the greatest amount of space at the 
big exposition, made up of every phase of the building art. 

The material feature of the show is a bungalow, complete 
in all respects for actual occupancy. At the close of the 
show it will be moved from the floor of the Auditorium and 
placed on a $1,000 lot in some choice residence area of 
Milwaukee, where it will be occupied by some lucky winner 
of both the bungalow and the lot, which are objects of 


contest. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


April 9.—Mahogany logs belonging to the Felger Lumber 
& Timber Co. and other property were destroyed during the 
recent revolution in Cuba, and it is believed the loss will 
amount to a considerable sum, tho the total is not yet 
known. Otis A. Felger, president of the company, who has 
been in Cuba for the last two months looking after the 
company’s interests there, stated in a communication to the 
Grand Rapids office that the revolution had been going on 
for two months before it was given any attention by the 
American newspapers. Thru the activities of Mr. Felger and 
his son, Earle Felger, who has taken up a permanent resi- 
dence in Cuba, the company has been able to secure deliv- 
eries of its lumber. Mr. Felger is expected to return to 
Grand Rapids this week. 

Announcement has just been made in this city that a 
voluntary increase in wages for all employees in lumber 
mills and factories of Cadillac had been made by lumber 
concerns of that city. Some of the principal concerns have 
made the increase date from the first of the year. The in- 
crease includes the employees of the following firms: The 
Cummer-Diggins Co., Cobb & Mitchell (Inc.), William Bros., 
Murphy & Diggins, the Cadillac Handle Co. the Cadillac 
Chemical Co., the Cummer-Diggins Chemical Co., the Mitchell- 
Diggins Iron Co., and the Mitchell Bros.’ plant at Jennings. 
The increase is the third the companies have made in the 
last two years. 





THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


April 7.--Conditions are unchanged in the local market, 
with retail yard business below normal and the wholesalers 
holding firm on domestic cargo fir, at $16 base, delivered San 
Francisco. The demand for special orders for the use of 
shipyards and railroads, wharf construction ete. is keeping 
the local wholesalers busy. Lumber shippers are making the 
most of the situation and moving as much lumber as they 
can, realizing that the Government may take over a number 
of the vessels now employed in the coastwise and foreign 
trade, if the war situation requires their use for army and 
navy shipments. 

A larger cut than last year is expected at the California 
sawmills in view of the demand. The labor situation and 
the supply of ships and cars for transportation of lumber 
may modify actual results, however. The war may diminish 
the number of workmen available, 

Things are waking up in the white pine and sugar pine 
industry and several of the large sawmills have already re- 
sumed operations for the season and other plants will be 
started up, as soon as the snow melts suftliciently to permit 
of the handling of logs. Prices still have an advancing ten- 
dency and the eastern demand for uppers and shop grades is 
excellent. The supply of cars has improved, altho embargoes 
on eastern roads still interfere with shipments to certain 
points. Prices were advanced on April 1 on uppers, common 
boards and practically everything except the shop grades. 

The redwood mills are showing increased activity, with the 
worst of the rainy season over and logging camps getting busy 
again. ‘The eastern demand for kiln-dried redwood continues 
to be good and there is an optimistic feeling in all branches 
of the industry. Selling arrangements are more thoro than 
ever before and a big advertising campaign on redwood has 
been launched, with the assistance of trained advertising 
men, who will leave no stone unturned to increase the interest 
taken in this California wood thruout the country. 

The offshore freight market continues to be extremely firm, 
with very few new lumber charters announced. ‘There is a 
marked scarcity of tonnage for shipments of lumber. Off- 
shore lumber freight rates continue to be very high. Coast- 
ing lumber freights are very firm with a lack of sufficient 
steam schooners to handle the domestic lumber shipments. 
Coastwise freight quotations continue to be very firm, at $46 
from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and 
$7 to southern California ports. 

A, A, Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Exporta- 
tion & Export Co., who recently returned from a trip to the 
northern mills affiliated with the organization, found busi- 
ness fair in the Northwest. The tonnage situation, however, 
is very tight, and the war with Germany has tendency to 
make buyers hold off for the present. The seizing of the 
German steamers interned in American ports may be of some 
assistance to the export trade in the future. The additional 
business taken on by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. during the week ended April 6 amounted to about 
five million feet of lumber. This brings the total amount 
booked since operations were commenced up to approximaiely 
102,000,000 feet. All but 5,000,000 feet of this amount bas 
already been distributed to the various mills for cutting. 

Logging operations have been resumed by the Standard 
Lumber Co. and it is expected that the big mill at Standard 
will begin cutting white and sugar pine lumber during the 
week, 

It is reported that I. N. Clark and G. Callaghan of Oakland 
will start up as soon as repairs and betterments are com- 
pleted a box factory at North Bend, Ore., which they have 
leased from the Southern Pacific Co. Nearly 150 men will 
be employed at the plant, which has been idle for the last 
cwo years, 

Cc, E. de Camp, of the management of the Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Co. and the Caspar Lumber Co., reports both 
plants running almost up to full capacity.. The redwood 
sawmill at Caspar is operating one side at night, in addition 
to the regular day run and is cutting about 150,000 feet of 
lumber in 24 hours. Altho the yard demand might be heavier 
and the war situation may have an unsettling effect upon 


business in certain lines, it will benefit others, and Mr. de 
Camp is optimistic as to the future of the lumber u.ade. The 
supply of labor for the mills and camps is one of the weak 
points this year. 

The Weed Lumber Co. made an early start this season at 
the big plant at Weed, and the mills will soon be running 
full blast. This year’s logging operations will be conducted 
on a larger scale than ever and logs will be shipped by rail 
from one of the company’s camps to supply a mill at Klamath 
Falls. 

Louis Simpson, formerly at the head of the Simpson Lum- 
ber Co., passed thru San Francisco during the week on his 
way to his home in Marshfield, Ore., after a trip to New Or- 
leans, accompanied by Mrs. Simpson. 

R. C. Merryman, of Exeter, Cal., who has an interest in the 
firm of Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, is here on a 
visit. 

S. I. Allard, of Eureka, who has lumber and shipping inter- 
ests on the Coast, is here on business, The second auxiliary 
power schooner constructed for the export trade by the 
Charles R, McCormick interests, which is now having its 
semi-Deisel engines installed at this port, is named after Mr. 
Allard. 

Charles KE. English, president of the Midland Lumber & 
Coal Co., Minneapolis, \Minn., operating a line of retail yards 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and G. W. La Pointe, jr., of 
Menominie, Wis., of the O. & N. Lumber Co, and the La 
Pointe Lumber Co., also operating retail yards, were in San 
Francisco a few days this week on their way home via 
Seattle, after having spent some time visiting in southern 
California, While in the Puget Sound country they expect 
to look after the shipping of lumber and shingles for their 
yards, the orders for which have been placed for some time 
but have been delayed by the car stringency. 

John W. Wells, veteran Menominee (Mich.) lumberman, 
spent a day in San Francisco this week enroute to Pasadena. 
He looked into the shipbuilding situation along the Columbian 
River on the way here and while in San Francisco visited with 
shipping concerns. 

Edgar Dalzell, of Minneapolis, Minn., well-known lumber- 
man of the northern and Inland Empire pine regions, was in 
San Francisco a few days this week on his way home after 
spending some time in southern California. He foresees an 
unusual demand for low grades of lumber for boxing and 
crating material because of the war preparations, that will 
exhaust the already light supply of this material, 

M. R. Sherwood, formerly with the Sunset Lumber Co., 
Oakland, has gone to Brookings, Ore., to become general super- 
intendent of the C. & O. Lumber Co.'s extensive lumber manu- 
facturing operations there. Some years ago he was manager 
of the Union Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. He is an experi- 
enced mill man. James H. Owen, general manager of the 
company was here last week returning to the mill at Brook- 
ings. William Carson, of Burlington, Ia., and A. R. Owen, of 
Kau Claire, Wis., president and vice president, respectively, 
of the company, passed thru San Francisco a few days ago 
enroute to the mill. From there Mr. Carson goes north to 
Tacoma to attend the annual meetings of the Weyerhaeuser 
concerns in the west, the latter part of the month, and then 
to Boise, Ida., to look over the operations of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., of which he is also president, where he will look 
over that company’s new plant at Emmett, Ida., recently 
placed in operation. 

The plant of the C. & O. Lumber Co., at Brookings, Ore., is 
expected to begin operations this week, according to Walter 
Dub. Brookings, who has charge of the company’s market- 
ing end with offices in San Francisco, and it will have an 
output of about 175,000 feet every ten working hours. It is 
equipped with a band head saw and a vertical and a horizontal 
band resaw. A dock 1,200 feet long, extending out to a 25- 
foot depth of water, is now under construction at Brookings, 
and is expected to be completed by August 1. 

The W. A. Hammond Co., wholesalers of Califgrnia. and 
north Coast forest products recently secured a Government 
order for 300,000 feet of 12x12 random Douglas fir lengths. 
It is now being shipped to the navy yard at Mare Island. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co, expects tq $tart its 
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plant at Metropolitan (Humboldt County) in a few days, and 
for the first time in several years will operate both sides, 
cutting about 120,000 feet a day or from 30,000,000 to 35,- 
000,000 feet during the year. F. W. Weeks, in charge of the 
sales at the San Francisco office, is spending a few weeks at 
the mill—his first visit to it, by the way—and during his 
absence this end is being looked after by F. W, Warren, well 
known in local lumber circles, who has been at the mill end 
for the past year or two. Mr. Weeks has been in the sales de- 
partment of this company and its predecessor—the old Metro- 
politan Lumber Co., of Metropolitan, Mich., with sales office 
at Green Bay, Wis.—for the last twenty years. 

Roy Hills, of the Wendling-Nathan Co., wholesalers of Cali- 
fornia pine and redwood and Douglas fir, is the proud father 
of a 7% pound future lumberman. 

The domestic lumber department of the American Trading 
Co., with local headquarters, of which Tred. S. Palmer is in 
charge, continues to be a heavy shipper of California sugar 
and white pine lumber to the East. Mr. Palmer is quite 
optimistic over the outlook for the year’s business, forming 
his impression from frequent and recent eastern trips, and 
from the close touch he keeps on market conditions. He be- 
lieves that the war will rather accentuate the demand. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 10.—City trade is satisfactory, but not what it ought 
to be, according to local dealers. Builders are reluctant to go 
forward, keeping in mind the high cost of materials and the 
uncertainty as to what will follow the recent war declara- 
tion. Some lumbermen express the opinion that the mobiliza- 
tion of men, foods and war materials will make the transporta- 
tion troubles far worse than they have been hereunto. 

The Government has called for 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
flooring for tent floors for the Jefferson Barracks here, con- 
tracts for which were let Wednesday. This material was for 
immediate delivery, and each dealer was asked to submit bids 
on what he had in stock. 

The local yards report a great shortage of labor, some of 
them finding it difficult to secure yardmen at $2.25 a day. 

The tie contract announced by the city recently for the 
lower deck of the municipal bridge has been awarded to the 
Boeckler Lumber Co. and Curry & Co. The Boeckler Co. will 
furnish 1,800,000 feet of sawed pine ties for the lower deck, 
while Curry & Co. will supply 4,000 oak ties. The price at 
which the former contract was let is $50,000, and the latter 
$4,000. 

Dealers with mills on the west Coast say they are able 

to get about one out of fifteen cars ordered, Some orders 
that were placed last November are not yet in. The shingle 
trade is a hand-to-mouth proposition, with the market around 
$4.61. 
' Hanks & Gregg, of Minneapolis, cost and accounting ex- 
perts, are here making a survey of the retail lumber situa- 
tion. They are acting in line with the suggestion of the 
Federal Trade Commission for all concerns to put business 
on a modern system, find out the real cost of doing business 
and discover where “they are at.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 10.—The lumber business in the Missouri-Kansas 
district has felu'the effects of the declaration of war against 
Germany very lightly. In fact many dealers assert that 
there has been no diminution in business, but others say they 
can see a slight hesitation. Buyers appear inclined to wait 
a few weeks to see how things work out, this being espe- 
cially true of men who are planning extensive building en- 
terprises. The sentiment is general, however, that there 
will not be any permanent retarding of business as a result 
of the belligerency of the United States, for the financial 
condition of the country is so strong that investors soon 
will be convinced that they are taking no chances in pro- 
ceeding with their activities just as if there were no war. 
Business generally in this section has not faltered since the 
war declaration. ; 

There is some concern over the very poor prospects for 
a winter wheat crop. In the big wheat counties of central 
and western counties the crop is regarded now as virtually 
«a complete failure. It often happens that wheat is more 
“scared” than hurt after a hard and dry winter and that it 
comes out with rains, but it is apparent that this year the 
condition is far below normal and in the district where 
wheat is the only crop relied upon by the farmers times are 
bound to be slower as a result. ‘here will be very little 
building there. However, in much of the wheat territory 
corn also can be grown and where that is possible the acreage 
will be heavy. A corn crop always is looked upon as a better 
business maker than a wheat crop as it means the feeding of 
stock and the putting of money back into farm improvements 
more than is usual after a big wheat crop. 

The mounting wholesale prices of lumber have forced the 
Kansas City retailers to put their prices up and advances 
ranging around $2 a thousand have been put into effect in 
many of the yards. 

W. L. Wilson, of the A. L. Houghton Hardwood Lumber 
Co., is back from a couple of weeks at the hardwood mills 
in the South. Mr. Wilson says he found many buyers, but 
not much lumber at the hardwood mills. The rain there has 
been so heavy that the mills have been unable to operate 
and they are snowed under with orders for which they have 
neither stock nor cars. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


April 10.—At least half a dozen of the large yellow pine 
manufacturers of southeast Texas are out of the market and 
most of the others are turning down orders daily. Neverthe- 
less there seems to be considerable activity in the movement 
of material in the interior market. Demand continues strong 
and prices are advancing almost daily. The export business 
seems to be active, H. S. Boykin, of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., reporting shipments of large quantities of timbers 
recently and orders on hand for much more. It is under 
stood this material is going to England. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 10.-—Prices are higher than ever; in fact, quotations 
have been practically discontinued in the Birmingham dis- 
trict. The car shortage, which showed great improvement 
a week or two ago, has again become worse and in the belief 
of leaders in the trade here will become worse than ever 
when the Government begins moving troops and materials 
for war purposes. The only hope lies in the railroads suc- 
ceeding in getting thru large car orders on double-quick time. 
_ Building is beginning to show signs of picking up, accord- 
ing to retail dealers. Inquiries are being received for large 
quantities of materials for homes, while the local coal and 
steel plants are doing much home building. 

The building permits for Birmingham during March showed 
a healthy impetus, according to the report of the building 
inspector. Four hundred forty-two permits were issued dur- 
ing the month, valued at $235,783. During March, 1916, 
$188,426 worth’ of building was done. Forty-five wooden 
residences were built and thirty-eight other wooden build- 


ings authorized. The estimated cost of the residences was 


$88,954. Three hundred thirty-eight permits were issued for 
repairs and remodeling old structures. 

The labor situation which has been accentuated by the 
activities of labor agents from northern communities who 
have induced many negroes to leave the South is still acute, 
but many of those who left are returning whenever they have 
a chance. Reports from various sections show negroes re- 
turning to the South. 

Lath are scarce on this market and the price is exceedingly 
stiff. Shingles are quoted around $1.80, with no deliveries 
promised before thirty days, and no definite promises after 


that time. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


April 9.—-The minds of the big lumbermen of Mississippi 
turned this week from the cutting of timber to the growing 
of food crops on cut-over lands. A State-wide conference of 
lumbermen, farmers, live stock men and Government experts 
was held in this city Wednesday. At this time the need of 
planting every available acre in food stuffs was emphasized 
and lumbermen owning cut-over lands promised to do their 
share. In addition they will be prepared to furnish whatever 
lumber the Government needs from this section. 

The lumber market insofar as prices are concerned remains 
as near the same as is possible under the conditions. The 
car shortage overshadows all else and price is largely a 
matter of delivery. The war has thus far had a tendency to 
raise prices. Labor shortage in the mills is being further 
aggravated thru the large number of young white workers 
who are joining the navy and the regular army. The negro 
labor question is becoming even more serious as the migration 
northward continues. So far the closing of mills and the 
shutting down on the output of so many mills has kept this 
shortage from being felt materially but higher wages and 
scarcity of both mill and woods labor will come when normal 
conditions are resumed. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 9.—The local lumber market is now stronger than 
it has been for years. In fact it is not a question of price 
but of delivery. The sales offices are swamped with orders 
and mills not in the market are revising their stock sheets. 
And those who are filled up with orders are quoting practically 
prohibitive prices, because they can not take care of the 
business, 

Some sections are reporting a searcity of common labor, 
but the mills in this vicinity so far have experienced no 
trouble in getting all the common labor they need. A number 
of negroes have gone North, but so far they have been mostly 
from the farms and other lines of industry. 

The DuPont Lumber Co. at Poplarville, Miss., has made 
extensive repairs to its plant and is again in full operation. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 9.—-The southern lumber business could hardly be 
more prosperous, altho the acute car shortage still holds a 
very important position, in many instances having compelled 
mills to withdraw from the market and others to close down 
until the supply improves, while still others are forced to run 
on half time or just enough to keep their crews together, 
with the hope that the car situation will soon show an 
improvement. ‘The railroads still furnish most of the cars 
for their own material, and thus are moving much lumber 
which otherwise would accumulate. Many mills report that 
they are receiving orders daily with instructions to make 
their own prices if early shipment can be promised. Others 
report an advance of $1 to $2 for shipments on specified 
dates. 

Nothing further is heard from the Mexican market, and 
only a few cars for that territory are being booked here, and 
these are few and far between. The export trade still shows 
an increase in volume, and prices improve weekly; in fact, 
prices now secured would have seemed entirely out of line 
three weeks ago. The calls for 12x12-inch 24- and 27-foot 
lineal average are still moving actively, with the inquiries for 
smaller timbers, such as 3x6- up to 3x12-inch, 24-foot lineal 
average, very much heavier than for several months previ- 
ously. The call for prime is not as heavy as the mill men 
would like to see it, but the volume moving is very encouraging 
considering the adverse circumstances. Ship and barge build- 
ing schedules are becoming very frequent. 

The local trade, which has been such a large item this year, 
{s reported still to be in a very prosperous condition with no 
indication that the demand will fall off, In fact in several 
communities the mills report their local trade to be better 
than ever, The railroads continue to place large schedules 
calling: for all sizes of southern yellow pine from 1-inch up 
to heavy construction timbers. The demand for stringers is 
very heavy, with 28-foot called for more frequently than other 
lengths, rough heart being used more than other workings and 
grades. Inquiries for short lengths, such as 24- and 26-foot, 
are not as plentiful as they were several weeks ago, but the 
demand for 14- and 16-foot lengths continues large, and 
prices on all Jengths are increasing steadily. 

Caps show a very noticeable improvement in both price 
and demand, 12x14-inch, 14-foot, and 14x14-inch, 14-foot, 
leading in shipments, and the call for 12x12-inch, 12-foot, 
is much better. The number of orders for caps booked by the 
mills in this section during the last week is larger than that 
booked during all of last month. The demand for ties, which 
lately bas shown a very marked falling off, increased almost 
double last week, 6x8-inch, 8-foot, leading in volume, and the 
call for switch ties showing a good increase both in demand 
and in prices. 

Sills are not moving so actively as last week, but prices are 
more than holding their own. Forty-foot lengths lead in 
demand, with the inquiries for longer lengths much heavier 


than heretofore. Number 1 square edge and sound and heart. 


S48 are in better demand than other workings. Smaller tim- 
bers, such as 4x4-, 4x6-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch, are in splendid 
demand, and prices are gradually increasing. Rough heart and 
No. 1 square edge and sound still lead, and inquiries for No. 1 
dressed and heart dressed are also heavier than for several 
weeks, 

Heavy construction timbers move very briskly and prices 
show up better each week, several large schedules having been 
booked by the mills in this section going to western States and 
others going to eastern territory. A large schedule is reported 
ready to be placed calling for several million feet, going to 
western States. Oil rig timbers hold steady at former prices, 
and the demand is still very heavy. Kansas and Oklahoma 
still lead in consumption, with Missouri takings showing up 
better each week. Paving block stock could hardly be moving 
in larger volume than it is at present, and prices advance 
steadily. Fourx6- and 8-inch, 10- to 20-foot No. 1 square edge 
and sound still leads in the call, and 4x8- and 10-inch, 10- to 
20-foot No. 1 square edge and sound shows up very much 
better than for several weeks. Several large schedules are 
reported ready to be submitted in the next few weeks, 

Demand for car material is splendid and prices show up 
very encouragingly, B and better siding, lining and roofing 
all moving in large volume at steadily advancing prices. 
While prices are increasing steadily, the number of orders 
booked in this section for No. 1 material shows quite a falling 
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The Cost of Growing Timber An interesting exposition 


of facts and figures. 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


off. Two-inch decking, both in heart face and No. 1, moves 
actively and prices show a very substantial increase. 

Dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, are moving in good volume, 
considering the many mills that are out of the market and 
others that are hindered by the excessive rains which have 
fallen in this territory during the last several weeks, The 
demand for 16-foot lengths continues very heavy, with many 
of the mills oversold and others reporting an acute shortage 
on this one length. None of the mills have a surplus stock 
of dimension on hand at the present time; in fact, with very 
few exceptions the stocks of dimension are badly broken. 
The question of price lists is heard very seldom, as the mills 
are not selling their dimension according to any specified 
list, as the steady advances shown each week would greatly 
complicate such a procedure. 

Number 3 dimension continues to move in fair volume, and 
prices show a very encouraging advance, several of the mills 
that had surplus items of this grade reporting that they have 
disposed of them. 

Boards, No. 1, move better than for several months, espe- 
cially in 1x12-inch sizes, and inquiries for 1x8- and 1x10-inch 
are increasing daily. Prices on all widths are increasing, 
keeping pace with the demand, Many of the mills report that 
boards in No. 1 grade are very hard to keep in stock, the 
demand being so heavy. Boards, No. 2, could hardly be mov- 
ing better than they have during the last week, and prices 
on all widths are very encouraging. Onex12-inch, both In 
%- and }#-inch, is leading in demand, and the call for 1x8- 
and 1x10-inch is much better than for some time. Boards, 
No. 3, also move briskly, and prices are increasing steadily. 
Nos. 1 and 2 shiplap continue to hold their former place as 
to demand, and prices show a very noticeable increase. One 
x8-inch leads in demand, in both Nos. 1 and 2 grades, and 
1x10-inch also moves well. The volume of shiplap shipped 
last month was about double that shipped during any other 
one month for some time. Number 3 shiplap is also moving 
in large volume, and prices are showing an improvement each 
week, The demand for 1x12-inch is increasing steadily, and 
the price on this item is very satisfactory. Fencing in all 
grades could hardly be in better demand than at the present 
time, and prices are increasing each week. Onex4- and 1x6- 
inch continue foremost in shipments, with inquiries for 1x4- 
and 1x6-inch center matched more frequent than heretofore. 

Casing and base prices are in splendid and the demand 
is very good. Jambs are not moving in such large volume, but 
prices show a very encouraging increase. Molding in al) 
sizes move actively at slightly increased prices. Rough and C 
surfaced finish are both finding a very satisfactory market at 
prices that are advancing constantly. One and a halfx4- 
to 12-inch in both grades lead in the call, and demand for 
1x5- and 10-inch is also very heavy. 9B and better surfaced 
moves without kinks, prices on all widths becoming stronger 
each week. There is a great many orders for cars of straight 
finish being booked in this section. Drop siding prices and 
demand could hardly be improved upon. B and better still 
leading the movement and the call for Nos. 1 and 2 fs large. 

Partition and bevel siding are moving only fairly well, 
and prices show but little increase. DB and better in both 
items lead in market activities, with an occasional order 
calling for Nos. 1 and 2, Ceiling, especially %-inch, could 
hardly be in better demand than it has been during the last 
several weeks, and prices show a very noticeable increase on 
all grades. B and better still leads, with the other grades 
being called for very frequent. One-half- and %-inch sizes, 
while moving better than for several weeks, still shows only a 
fair volume, but prices are increasing steadily. B and better 
leads in volume, Flooring in 1x3-inch sizes, is moving well, 
with B and better edge grain, B and better flat grain and 
No. 1 flat grain leading in takings, and prices on all grades 
showing a very encouraging advance. Onex4-inch flooring 
continue to lead the other sizes in point of demand and 
shipments, and prices are materialiy stronger. B and better 
flat grain and edge grain and No, 1 flat grain leading in 
activity, with the other grades moving in fair volume. 

The general consensus is that the present demand will 
continue for some time, and that prices are gradually adjust- 
ing themselves. ‘here has been quite a number of whole- 
salers, retailers and commission men in this territory in the 
last week, “looking the conditions over.” 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 9.—-lrransportation vagaries have become more rather 
than less pronounced during the week, resulting in the with- 
drawal of one of the larger cypress concerns from the market 
for the first time in years. Car supply is decidedly erratic 
and the improvement promised by some of the local railway 
officials has seemingly ‘‘back-acted.’’ These circumstances, 
plus the possibility that the Government preparations for 
war may lead to requisitions for cars that will further reduce 
the available supply and the heavy bookings already in hand 
may lead to other temporary withdrawals from the market, 
There are manufacturers here and there, however, who think 
that if the Federal authorities take the transportation situa- 
tion in hand the service will improve all round, contending 
that the centralization of authority will stop the scrambling 
among the various lines and make for more efficient handling 
of the rolling stock available. 

A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., of Plaquemine, 
Ia., have signified to the Plaquemine city council its intention 
to donate to that city a property tract in the front portion 
of the city, to be used for park purposes. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 9.—There have been increased prices and owing to 
the curtailment of shipments more advances are certain to 
occur. Buyers are more than willing to pay premiums in 
many instances for prompt shipments. With some mills 
the car shortage is greater now than ever before. Scarcely 
any of the mills are getting more than half their require- 
ments and some of them are not getting more than 35 to 
40 percent. The embargoes are being lifted slowly and this 
is helping a little. 

As plans for the war with Germany are developed, many 
cars will be required by the Government, and yellow pine 
men are looking for a greater shortage of equipment for the 
lumber movement. It is predicted that not more than 25 
percent of the requirements will be secured by some of 
the mills for a while after the movements for government 
purposes are all well under way. ‘To offset this car shortage 
to some extent the mills expect the present congestion at 
port points to be loosened up, thanks to the American patrol 
service, and eventually this will send more cars to lumber 
territory. 

Yard stock has grown stronger lately, and during the 
last two weeks No. 2 shiplap and boards have taken on an 
advance of $1, selling freely at the mill for $17.50 and in 
some instances $18. Dimension is almost as strong as 
boards, and various other items are unusually strong. As a 
rule the mills are not losing much time in soliciting, busi- 
ness going their way without effort. 

A heavy wind that visited Tensas parish did considerable 
damage to the mill of the Case Lumber Co. on Lake Bruen, 
near Tallulah, The commissary was unroofed, another build- 


ing was blown off its blocks, and considerable sawed lumber 
was scattered over the mill yard. 

The lumber fraternity like various other lines of activity 
will be patriotically represented in the military forces to 
defend the honor of the nation and the rights of its citizens 
in the war with Germany. LBesides those in the National 
Guard, a number of citizens are offering their services, and 
in this the lumber fraternity is represented. Among those 
offering services to Governor Pleasant in any capacity during 
the war crisis is Henry E. Hardner, of Urania, prominent 
in the lumber business there. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 7.—The official declaration of the existence of a state 
of war between this country and Germany has had the imme- 
diate effect of removing the uncertainty which has clouded 
business conditions for many months and has cleared the 
decks for what lumbermen freely predict will be the biggest: 
lumber business in history. 

There was unquestionably an improvement in the car situ- 
ation this week altho this improvement was felt more in spots 
than as a whole. It was noteworthy that way was made 
for the shipment of a large number of cars of railroad mate- 
rial, largely crossties. The embargoes were lifted intermit- 
tently and the shippers managed to get several shipments 
thru these embargoed points. 

Local manufacturers meanwhile learned to hunt new mar- 
kets for their lumber while their regular outlets have been 
closed. The home markets have been drummed as never be- 
fore and it has been a revelation to the shippers. The South 
is buying lumber freely and the mills are supplying the local 
yards on short hauls. This business has been found to be 
highly satisfactory and it has made up to a large degree for 
the loss of business from the more distant outlets. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 9.—-In spite of the declaration of war with Germany 
and the unrest in business circles the North Carolina pine 
market during the last week was more active than in several 
weeks. It is thought that not even the war will have much 
detrimental effect on the lumber market. On the contrary, it 
is believed there will be a larger demand for structural tim- 
bers, sizes ete., for shipbuilding ; low grade rough lumber to: 
be used in the making of munition cases, crates, boxes for 
clothing, food ete., to be forwarded to the men of this coun- 
try—if they are sent to the battlefields of Kurope—and to 
take care of the increased supplies for the Allies. There may 
be a falling off in the demand for dressed lumber for house- 
building but it is thought more building will be done by in- 
dustrial corporations because of the larger demands to be 
made upon them. ‘The partial upsetting of finances for the 
time being will retard building operations to more or less 
extent, but, judging from the competent and able manner in 
which the finances of the country are being taken care of by 
the Federal regional banks, the fears in this respect will soon 
be abated. 

Box manufacturers expect a larger business or else have 
been holding off from buying until their stocks have been 
badly reduced. Demand during the last week for 4/4 edge 
box, culls, red heart, and the stock sizes of box lumber, espe- 
cially edge box, was as large as in the two preceding weeks 
combined, Cargo sales have been very frequent and some 
large contract sales have been made. Most of the orders for 
4/4 edge box are for prompt delivery and have been placed 
with the water mills by the buyers who know that these mills 
are in better position to ship promptly that those which must 
depend on the railroads. The price has advanced during the 
last week and sales are more frequent now at $19 f.o.b. Nor- 
folk, with several sales of 100,000 feet made at a price as 
high as $20, and 4/4 edge culls and red heart, while not mov- 
ing in the same volume as box, are selling more briskly. 
Buyers pay more attention to these items because of the ad- 
vancing price of box lumber. Prices have naturally stiffened 
under the pressure and sales are very frequent now of these 
items at $17 and up f.o.b. Norfolk. 

A large demand is not expected for the stock sizes of box 
and culls but on the whole there has been a good increase, 
especially in 12-inch box. Prices have been affected by the 
edge box market and 6-inch is now selling at $20, 8-inch at 
$21, 10-inch at $21.75 and 12-inch at $23.50, f.o.b. Norfolk. 
The trend of the market and the eagerness of the buyers to 
get this class of stock before further advances in price occur 
indicate that still higher values will obtain soon. For the 
first time in many weeks the demand for box bark strips has 
been light, tho even on the few sales made prices show strong 
upward tendency. Many of the buyers are willing to enter 
large orders for the better grades of edge and stock boards 
rough. But the mills are averse to taking on much business 
at the prevailing prices and believe they should get more 
money for this stock. Number 1, 4/4 edge, is now selling at 
$28.50 and up, No. 2 at $26.50 and up, No. 3 at $21.25 and 
up, f.o.b. Norfolk, ‘The mills are maintaining uniformly their 
lists on the other stock sizes on the basis of edge. There is 
a better demand from the planing mills in the north and east 
which offsets to some extent the slow demand for dressed 
flooring etc. that prevailed during the last few weeks. How- 
ever, there has been a slight betterment in demand, particu- 
larly in roofers. Number 1 jj-inch flooring is now selling 
at $30 and up, No. 2 at $29 and up, No. 3 at $23.75 and up, 
No. 4 at $18.25 and up. TFurther advances have been noted 
in thin ceiling, No. 1, %-inch, now bringing $18.50 and up, 
other grades in proportion; No. 1, y%-inch, ceiling $19.50 
and up, other grades in proportion, The mills disclose a 
strong tendency to make further advances, bejng oversold on 
ceiling. Partition is not moving out in large quantities, but 
little complaint is heard along this line right now, as prices 
are strong. No. 1, }j-inch, is selling at $31 and up, the other 
grades in proportion. Several large cargoes of roofers sold 
during the last week, one of them being consigned to Long 
island Sound ports. The prices were higher than for the 
sales made during the first part of the week and will have a 
stiffening effect on the other mills. Six-inch sold at $21.50, 
8-inch at $22.50, 10-inch at $23.50, 12-inch at $24, factory 
flooring at $23 to $24 according to different thicknesses. 


BANGOR, ME. 


April 9.—After a hard and expensive season the last of 
the Maine logging crews have broken camp and returned 
to the cities where they were recruited, and the operators 
are taking stock of results. All seem to feel positive that 
the log cut is fully 25 percent less than was hoped for. 
The shortage is due in part to an over-abundance of snow, 
but chiefly to lack of help. 

The Penobscot River cut is estimated at something less 
than 200,000,000 feet, of which the West Branch furnishes 
105,000,000, all owned by the Great Northern Paper Co. 
The principal saw log stream, the East Branch, yields 
40,000,000 feet of long logs and about 8,000,000 feet of 
4-foot pulpwood. The remainder of the Penobscot cut comes 
from the Passadumkeag, where about 7,000,000 feet will be 
driven, the Mattawamkeag and the Piscataquis. 

On the Kennebec the total cut, as estimated by Forest 
Commissioner Colby, is 237,905,000 feet, of which only about 
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100,000,000 will come down in the corporation drives, the 
remainder being intended for independent drives, rail trans- 
portation or for manufacture at up-river mills. Other rivers 
—the Androscoggin, St. John, in Maine, St. Croix, Machias, 
Narraguagus and Union, show a cut less by 20 to 30 percent 
than had been expected or intended. It is likely that the 
total for the State, exclusive of hardwoods, will reach 
800,000,000, of which may be 600,000,000 is spruce, and of 
this quantity considerably more than 60 percent—may be 
400,000,000 feet, will go to the pulp and paper mills, some 
of which will continue the cutting of 4-foot stuff well into 
the spring and summer. 

Stocks of old logs in winter quarters and at mills are 
small and everything indicates very high prices for all 
kinds of lumber, especially spruce, this season. It is ex- 
pected that there will be a large demand from the Govern- 
ment for war purposes, while the ‘building trades promise 


well. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 10.—Local lumbermen are looking rather anxiously 
over the situation regarding the probable results of the 
war with Germany. ‘There is no appreciable difference in 
the general demand for lumber, but there is getting to 
be more perplexing questions as to the possibilities of ship- 
ments coming forward once the war movement gets under 
full swing. Retailers feel this situation as well as the 
wholesalers, for yards have received but a small portion of 
their orders for stock material for the spring. 

The extensive project of the Pittsburgh Speedway Asso- 
ciation which has been outlined in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in previous issues, has been given another boost, thru the 
association’s disposal of a large portion of the coal rights 
under its great site back of the McKeesport, to a coal com- 
pany. This will insure a good sized fund for further prose- 
cuting the work of construction this spring. ‘The new asso- 
ciation has offices in the Benedum Trees building and its 
officers express the hope of having much of the work under 
way by warm weather. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. is about ready to start its new 
sawmill near Cheat Haven, to work in what is called the 
“Chess” tract, on the Cheat River in West Virginia. The 
new mill will have an initial capacity of 50,000 feet a day. 
The lath capacity is rated at 60,000 bundles a day. 

The Forest Lumber Co. reports good demand for lumber, 
with the ever present difficulty of making shipments con- 
fronting each order accepted. W. W. Wilson of this com- 
pany reports a very active demand for low grade materials. 

The West Penn Lumber Co. reports a strong market and 
while it is difficult to take business with any definite assur- 
ance of making deliveries of material, i. IH. Stoner of this 
company finds that there is a fair chance of trade this 
spring. The outlook is wholly problematical, however, as 
too many new and wholly unknown conditions are arising 
in the market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 9.—In spite of uncertainty over the war with Ger- 
many, enough business is moving to use up all the lumber 
that can be brought in. Dealers have been speculating whether 
they will lose the already small force of men they have, 
or whether their customers will lose their men and not 
want all the lumber they expected to use, or whether the 
railroads will lose so many men that shipments will be 
still further reduced, etc. and so lumber activities are con- 
siderably limited. Wholesalers have so many orders on their 
books that it will take them a long time to get them filled 
and as yet there is no talk of cancelation. The railroad 
situation is improving slowly. The volume of lumber coming 
thru is increasing. The lack of transit cars has steadied 
prices and the retailing of building lumber especially is being 
done on a much higher price basis. During the last week 
or ten days lumber cargos and steamer shipments have 
increased. 

The hardwoods have been very high, and there has been 
no change in the matter of supply and demand to call for 
price changes. Hardwood flooring, ash, bass, red and white 
oak, plain and quartered, maple, birch, beech, the lower 
grades of chestnut, gum and poplar are offered sparingly and 
in broken lots, with prices high. Almost all orders are for 
future delivery from stock not yet dry, to be delivered when 
possible. Some items in poplar and the better grades of 
chestnut are still offered dry, but they are as a rule at points 
from which shipping is particularly hard. The demand for oak 
timbers and piling is particularly strong. White pine is very 
scarce and prices high, but wholesalers are doing their best to 
keep it going out in small lots so that the retailers may not 
stay entirely out of it. Spruce is also being doled out in small 
lots to conserve the supply and prices are high. Hemlock 
continues on its recent high base price and there are rumors 
that it will take at least one more advance before the new 
crop can get into the market. Cypress demand is good, even 
at the high prices, and much more could be sold if delivery 
were possible. Cypress shingles are oversold, in both sawed 
and hand made, and cedar shingles are high on an active 
market. Lath are scarce and high and in very strong de- 
mand. Yellow pine is advancing still further, with timbers 
and sizes, especially strong, but with flooring and boards also 
in good call. North Carolina pine box, roofers and sizes are 
all very strong, and the price of boards advanced twice last 
week, 

Damage estimated at upward of $100,000 was Cone last 
week by forest fires near Uniontown, Jumonville and Potts- 
ville. Several hundred acres of timber were destroyed, and 
several hundred men were engaged in fighting the fires 
before they were conquered. 

Permits were taken out for a building operation of eighty- 
five houses at Sixty-first Street and Elmwood Avenue by 
B. De Haven Harter, the cost of which wiil be close to 
$200,000. An $80,000 operation was started at Cobbs Creek 
and Fifty-eighth Street by Fox & Armstrong. Many opera- 
tions have been started and permits granted for more. 

The J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co. has made a set of new 
mill connections by which it will have in control many 
millions of feet of sugar and white pine, and it is probable 
that the company will concentrate on this class of lumber. 

The schooner N. HE. Ayer, due here last week with a cargo 
of lath from Nova Scotia, was lost, with her cargo, her mate 
and probably one of her crew, when about one hundred miles 
off Sandy Hook. The captain and three of the crew were 
rescued by a passing steamer. This boat was from Bangor, 
Maine, and carried a crew of six men. This is the second 
vessel-load of lath bound for this port recently which has 


come to grief, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


April 10.—Heavy rains in this section have caused the 
Maumee River to overflow its banks. Several small towns 
are partly flooded as a result. At Napoleon, Ohio, the river 
has risen nine or ten fect above normal and threatens to tic 
up traffic in that section. Creeks and small streams are over- 
flowing and early this weck several interurban lines were tied 
us for half a day by the rising water. A number of factories 
in Toledo were idle for several hours last Monday because of 
high water flooding one of the conduits of the Toledo Rail- 
ways & Light Co., which caused the breakdown of one of the 


largest turbines at the Water Street power plant. 
rise is expected by local rivermen. 

The directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Elyria, Ohio, 
are organizing a builders’ association to take care of the 
housing problem in that city. The association will be capi- 
talized at $250,000 and the immediate erection of 2,000 homes 
is planned, Factories in Elyria have been unable to secure 
sufficient help because of the scarcity of vacant houses. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


April 12.—Lumbermen here face a dispute with the team- 
sters’ union which is said to be preparing to demand higher 
wages, following the expiration of the present contracts on 
May 1. ‘The answer of the trade as a whole is that the union 
will not be recognized, that the trade will continue for an 
open shop, and that the best wages will be continued equiva- 
lent to those the union requires. In some instances even 
higher wages are being paid by lumber firms. What is be- 
lieved to be an echo of the trouble with the union teamsters a 
year or so ago was seen here a few nights ago when the 
plants of the Lincoln Fire Proof Storage Co., one in the East 
End, the other on the west side, were dynamited. The 
charges were not placed properly, and only slight damage 
was done, 

The lake season, starting earlier than usual this year, is 
expected to work to the advantage of the lumber trade and 
to relieve to an extent the car congestion shortage in north- 
ern Ohio. Potter, Teare & Co. have purchased the barge 
Teutonia, which will be towed by the steamer Mary McGregor 
and put in commission the latter part of this month. The 
steamer Stark under Capt. Harvey Kendall has been pur- 
chased by the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., and after undergoing 
extensive repairs, will be started on the upper lakes route. 

Arch C, Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., 
has been made a member of the Cleveland War Commission, 
which includes more than fifty prominent business men of 
the city. 

George EK. Breece, of the West Virginia Timber Co., of 
Charleston, W. Va., who has been calling on the trade here, 
departed for Louisiana, where he will try to effect an improve- 
ment in transportation conditions for his company. 

One of the biggest individual contracts in the lumber field 
let recently by the city is for 1,200 cedar poles to be used 
for the municipal lighting plant extension. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 10.—It is supposed that if the Government plan of 
building a large fleet of inexpensive wooden vessels for 
transAtlantic freighters is carried out Buffalo will get some 
of the work. This port formerly was a regular shipbuilding 
center and had several yards for large work, continuing after 
steel construction came in. But the industry was ruined by 
a set of workmen who kept up a series of strikes until the 
shipbuilding authorities threw up the business and removed 
the machinery. Ship carpenters are hard to get now, but 
they will be forthcoming if other conditions were favorable. 

Buffalo building permits for March showed a total cost of 
$624,000, as compared with $899,000 in that month last 
year. This is a decline of 30 percent. For the first three 
months of the year the total cost was $1,378,000, as com- 
pared with $2,093,000 in that period last year. This is a 
loss of 34 percent. Builders explain this decline by saying 
that high cost of material anu labor have shut off some specu- 
lative building. The total cost of permits for the last week 
was $111,000, the number of permits being ninety-two. 
Many small structures using lumber are being erected, but 
large structural work is small. 

G. Elias & Bro., who have enlarged their plant consider- 
ably during the last year on account of growing business, 
have filed plans with the city for an addition to the planing 
mill and drykiln at a cost of $18,000, 

A. J. Smender, paymaster for the George W. Jenings 
Lumber Co., of Ellicott Square, met with a peculiar injury 
last week is the result of the accidental discharge of a re- 
volver, the bullet penetrating his abdomen. The shooting 
occurred in a tailoring shop, where he had taken off his 
coat and thrown it upon a chair, causing the weapon to 
be discharged. He was taken to the General Hospital, where 
he is said to be slowly recovering. 

The Elmwood and Hertel Avenue section of the city is 
showing a steady growth in factory and house construction, 
which means a large trade for the lumber firms, as well as 
the employment of much labor. The Kittinger Furniture 
Co, is erecting a large factory building. The Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co, is building a new extension to its already big 
plant. Taylor & Crate are completing their office building 
and drykiln, and will have one of the most complete hard- 
wood yards in the city. The Elmwood Lumber & Shingle 
Co., one of the retail concerns in that neighborhood, reports 
lumber sales for March much ahead of a year ago. 

The Black Rock lumber yards are showing their patriotism 
by displaying the flag conspicuously above their offices. The 
latest addition is an 8x12-foot flag which Graves, Manbert, 
George & Co. will swing to the breeze in a few days from 
a 22-foot flag pole, making it a conspicuous object from the 
Niagara River. 

Kk. T. Betts, representative of C. M. Betts & Co. in Cali- 
fornia, has gone to Idaho to look after the company’s ship- 
ments of pine, in an effort to hurry much-wanted cars 
eastward. - 

T. Sullivan & Co. are making alterations in their yard in 
order to have more space for piling lumber and shingles. 
The barn, which was in the center of the yard, has been 
moved to one end. 

Vesselmen are anxiously awaiting the opening of naviga- 
tion, but this end of Lake Erie is still filled with ice. Last 
year the first boats were able to get away on April 17. 


NEW YORK 


April 10.—The actual declaration of war has caused con- 
siderable inquiry in the market as to the effect upon the 
lumber business. It is recognized that there will be a tem- 
porary recession so far as a certain class of house building 
is concerned but authorities who have collected statistics 
especially in connection with the Spanish-American war 
have figures to prove their assertions that within a very few 
months there will be considerable livening of activities in 
the building demand, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
material prices are bound to be higher. This latter fact 
alone has accounted for the placing of some contracts the 
last few weeks. 

The one disconcerting feature right now is the prospect of 
the scarcity of labor and when it is considered that one large 
concern like James Stewart & Co. has offered the government 
a regiment composed of expert construction engineers and 
many other contractors of smaller or less degree are af- 
fected by withdrawals from their force for recruiting pur- 
poses, some idea can be had as to the prospect of the scarcity 
of labor for building purposes. It also shows the trend of 
sentiment in the building trade in an effort to help the 
Government secure needed men. That the lumber trade is 
fully alive in this important work is seen from the several 
meetings which have been held in the New York Lumber 
Trade Association in an effort to find ways and means of 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Floorings 
Strips. 





saweD WOM sawed 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 


machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 


complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


Hardwood products are a specialty with us, Let us 
tell you more about our quality, service and price, 
Write today. 


Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
we 














Ss AN . 
[HARDWOODS : 


Among the advantages we offer buyers who send their orders 
to us these of being located in the Heart of the Best Arkan- 
sas | imber are Weds siehisen “4 116% 

Long Lengths—We ship as high as 60% an ‘oot. 
Good Widths—10% tol 3% in Qyartered White Oak guar- 
anteed 10°’ and up. Plain Oak made as wide as is con- 
sistent with good manufacturing. : ; 
Manufacture—Our manufacturing cost is 4 higher than 
it would be if we lowered our Standard. . 
Inspection—National Inspection Guaranteed, Experi- 
enced and careful inspectors who ship a straight, reliable 
even grade of 





Qtd. White Oak Cypress Plain Red Oak 
Plain Qtd.Red Gum Car Material 
Ash Sap Gum 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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A Vivid Story 





of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. ; 


Illustrated and printed in. 


good readable $ 1 25 


type,postpaid, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 


Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 
P All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


6,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16’ 
4,633’ 7x7 squares 12to 16’ | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8'’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











WE WANT TO MOVE 


160 M’ 1” No. 3 Basswood 200 M’ 1” No. 3 Hemlock 
200 M’ 1” No. 3 Birch 3 Cars 1” No. 2 Birch 

150 M’ 5-4 No. 3 Birch 3 Cars 144” No.3 Soft Elm 
300 M’ 6-4 No.3 Hardwood 2 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Birch 
100 M’ 2” No. 3 Hemlock 3 Cars 1” No. 1 Com. Birch 


General Lumber Company, Milwaukee 











THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber ca:rying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


Hotel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
























being of the most assistance. At the present time, however, 
the market shows no signs that the national crisis is affecting 
the lumber business, but a very potent deterrent is the bad 
transportation situation, and, with an ever increasing cost 
of raw material and no idea as to when the end will be 
reached, it is only natural that there should be some hesi- 
tancy at this time. 

I. A. Selfridge, of the Northwestern Redwood Co., Wil- 
litts, Cal., was in town today on his way home from Wash 
ington where he had been attending some matters in Wash 
ington affecting the affairs of redwood manufacturers. Mr. 
Selfridge said that the demand for redwood is exceptionally 
strong, but that on account of a lack of cars shipments are 
so far behind that it will be months before the mills will 
be able to catch up. 

M. E. Preisch, president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was in the city last week in conference 
with E. F. Perry, secretary, in connection with the standing 
committees of the association, regarding which an announce 
ment will be made within a few days. Mr. Preisch is very 
optimistic over the business outlook. He says that prices 
are bound to be considerably higher and with the condition 
of stocks among retail yards and the possibility of further 
activities during the spring, many dealers will be scurrying 
around for stocks needed to keep assortments in shape. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 10.—Shippers report a pronounced improvement in 
the car situation, both for outgoing and incoming shipments. 
Embargoes have been raised in the New York district and 
other localities which tend to relieve the movement of 
freight, and wholesalers are getting consignments away to 
buyers with greater dispatch than formerly. Rail receipts 
of stock from Canada, particularly the Georgian Bay dis 
trict, and other producing points are arriving in increased 
volume and are relieving the pronounced shortage that has 
existed in many of the yards. The wholesale yards, how- 
ever, are laboring under the disadvantage of badly broken 
stocks. 

While shipments are being made in better order than pre- 
viously, dealers are rather apprehensive over the prospects. 
They have been furnished with information that the move- 
ment of munitions of war for the use of the United States 
as well as the Allies is likely to curtail to a marked degree 
the number of cars available for other purposes. 

The uncertainty of rates on the lakes this season has 
caused Brady Bros. to purchase the steamer United Lum- 
berman and barge Jennette from the Morden Transportation 
Co. The boats will be operated between Georgian say and 
the owner’s dock at North Tonawanda. Brady wros. have 
a large amount of lumber to bring forward from that section 
of Canada this summer. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 7.—Pacific coast lumber manufacturers and ship- 
pers are much interested in the freight rate situation. The 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, which is an organization 
of wholesale lumbermen, is preparing evidence to prevent 
the proposed tariffs on diversion of shipments being put into 
effect. It is also taking active steps to induce the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to prevent the railroads from 
making effective and increased rates, which it might possibly 
see fit to allow, until the shippers have had sufficient ad- 
vance notice to protect themselves from orders taken on 
delivered prices. 

EK. J. MeMaster, of the John McMaster Shingle Co., this 
city, returned from a trip to middle western points this 
week, having spent some time in Detroit, Mich., and in 
Chicago and other points. Mr. McMaster, who handles the 
sales for his company, declared that on account of the rail- 
road car situation he made the trip not with the hope of 
taking any business, but more to size up the situation in 
the buying centers, and as to the possible outlook for the 
rest of the year. The Kenmore plant of the company where 
the well known John McMaster stars have been manufac- 
tured for so many years and which was temporarily put out 
of commission by the lowering of Lake Washington will 
again begin operation next week. The company was able to 
dredge a channel from the lake to its log slip. 

L. R. Fifer, formerly of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., this 
city, but who has been in the middle West for several months, 
selling lumber on the road, returned to the city this week. 
Mr. Fifer says his present plans are indefinite. 

A. C. Dutton, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was a visitor in Seattle and various 
western points and lumber manufacturing centers this week. 
Mr. Dutton has west Coast manufacturing interests and 
maintains buying offices in Seattle. The South Bend Mills 
& Timber Co., South Bend, Wash., is a large stockholder 
in the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation and while on the 
Coast Mr. Dutton conferred with George Cartier, president 
and general manager of that company. 

Two lumbermen visitors in Seattle this week were E. F. 
Heisser, of Fargo, N. D., and L. H. Piper, of Minot, N. D. 
Mr. Piper is with the Piper-Howe Lumber Co. Mr. Heisser 
is a well known lumber salesman representing the Anderson 
& Middleton Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, and the Cascade 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of Snohomish, Wash. Mr. Heisser 
formerly spent a number of years in the lumber wholesale 
business in Seattle and numbers his friends among Pacific 
coast lumbermen by the hundreds. Prior to that he was 
connected with the lumber business in Minneapolis. 

F. L. Bosworth, who until recently has for several years 
been with C. M. McCoy & Co., of Minneapolis, has returned 
to the Pacific Coast where he expects to remain. Mr. Bos- 
worth, who was formerly connected with Pacific coast lum- 
ber concerns and while in Minneapolis with C. M. McCoy & 
Co., has sold Pacific coast woods exclusively. 

Another new shipbuilding company incorporated during 
the past week is the International Shipbuilders of Seattle. 
Capital stock is $500,000 and the incorporators are I. M. 
Howell, G. W. Ninmire, W. S. Bradley, R. EB. Cavette and 
L. F. Chester. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 7.—Theodore Brent, vice chairman of the Federal 
Shipping Board, will be in Tacoma today to attend two 
meetings at which he will address shipbuilders and lumber- 
men of Tacoma, Aberdeen, Olympia and Hoquiam at the Ta- 
coma Commercial Club. The board is working for the con- 
struction of 200 to 300 wooden steamers of standard build. 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., is one of the Tacoma members of the com- 
mittee named to confer with Mr. Brent. 

The Western Shipbuilding Co.’s plant at Gig Harbor, on 
the Sound just above Tacoma and buying in this market has 
contracts for two vessels, one a 360-foot auxiliary schooner 
to cost $370,000 and the other a 130-foot auxiliary schooner. 
Capt. W. H. Varney, superintendent of the yard, is designer 
of the vessels, both of which are to be built for the lumber 
trade. The 360-footer will be built along the lines of the 
old New England clippers; will be a bald-head five-master 
with a capacity for 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 


The two vessels will require about 2,500,000 feet of lumber 
for their construction. 

With F. E. Veness as president and A. C. Shives as general 
manager, the Veness & Shives Lumber Co. has begun opera- 
tions at its new mill at Drew’s Prairie, three miles east of 
Winlock. The plant has a capacity of about 25,000 feet. 
The company will send its lumber to Winlock by auto truck 
to be loaded to cars. 

Local lumber manufacturers received an inquiry last week 
from the Government for 1,266,000 feet of lumber, largely 
plank and timbers, ranging from 38x12 to 12x12, for con 
struction work on the locks at St. Mary’s, Mich., bids for 
which are to be opened April 30 at Detroit. 

Lumber slightly in excess of 3,000,000 feet has been bought 
of Tacoma mills by Barbare Bros., Old Town shipbuilders, 
who make a specialty of fishing boats for Puget Sound and 
Alaska. Orders on the company’s books call for seventy- 
five boats, ranging chiefly 65-footers, with some running 
to 75 feet, as the plant’s output between Jan. 1 and May 1. 
With the exception of the engines, the material is all 
Tacoma-bought. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. is starting completely to re- 
model and rearrange its office building at its plant. The 
office building is to be enlarged, the interior construction 
designed to show the veneer work, doors and allied mill 
products of which the company makes a specialty. The com- 
pany plans to have, when completed, one of the finest offices 
to be found at any millwork plant. 

The Todd Shipbuilding & Repair Corporation, which is 
puiting in a huge shipbuilding plant on the Tacoma tide 
lands, has awarded the contract for construction of its 
buildings and slips and docks to the Hurley-Mason Co., of 
Tacoma. The contractors are placing their lumber orders 
this week for the work, the first being for about 3,000,000 
feet, and have arranged with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. for the use of land it owns on which to assemble the 
lumber while dredging, filling and piling work is under way 
at the 100-acre Todd site. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 7.—There has been no improvement in the car short- 
age situation, and conditions have become so acute that many 
of the mills refuse to book new business on definite delivery 
basis. In some cases Grays Harbor mills will be obliged either 
to curtail their operations or suspend factory work for the 
time being. The market has been forced up because of the 
persistent demands of numerous buyers. Shingle values last 
week reached a point higher than at any other time since 
1906, and other items promise to be not only as high as the 
highest previous levels, but to exceed them. The high water 
of the last few days has brought up a large quantity of logs 
from the tributaries of the Chehalis River. 

The National Lumber & Box Co. will close down today for 
two weeks so that repairs can be made to the plant; a new 
log slip will take the place of the old. A, L. Paine, of this 
company, is expected to retu:n shortly from an extended trip 
in California. 

Shipbuilding activities are steady and promising. A large 
cargo motor ship built for W. R. Grace & Co. was launched 
from the Mathews shipyards a few days ago. This is the 
fourth vessel built at this yard this year, the others being 
the steamer Daisy Miller, the motor ship Sierra, the steam 
schooner Hartwood and the Santa Elena. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 7.—-Both the shingle and cedar lumber departments 
of the I’. K. Baker Lumber Co. started operations this week. 
The new plant is one of the best equipped in Everett and is 
thoroly electrified in both the shingle annex and sawmill with 
modern machinery. About 100 men are employed. The shin- 
gle annex has a daily capacity of 600,000 and the sawmill 
100,000 feet of cedar lumber. 

The Rucker Bros.’ mill at Lake Stevens is operating both 
shingle and lumber departments. The logging camps operated 
by the Rucker Bros. have been running steadily and at the 
present time approximately 4,000,000 feet of logs are in Lake 
Stevens where the mill is located. 

Extensive contracts for the Snohomish Logging Co., which 
have been under way for the last four months, are rapidly 
nearing completion. The work consists of the construction 
of a long railway trestle and new log dumps and booms. The 
trestle extends into a virgin tract of timber which is being 
opened up for active operations by the Snohomish Logging Co. 
on its property south of Snohomish. 

In some instances mill owners say there is some slight 
relief in the shortage of cars while other mill men assert that 
the shortage is as bad as ever. As evidence of the use being 
put to cars that are available, the Three Lakes Lumber Co. 
last week shipped the largest carload of lumber that has ever 
been shipped on the Coast. The car contained 57,900 feet of 
lumber with a net weight of 128,000 pounds. The shipment 
was made to Weart & Lysaglet, of Cherokec, Lowa. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 7.—-A survey of the logging camps and lumber mill 
plants of the Inland Empire, covering eastern Washington, 
eastern Oregon, northern Idaho and western Montana, with 
a view of ascertaining what each could do in case of an indus 
trial mobilization, has been undertaken by the lumber manu- 
facturers of this district. The employees will be listed with 
a view of cataloging their availability for industrial service, 
as well as military. Those able to work as engineers, loco- 
motive or stationary, and those who are sheet metal workers 
or mechanics will be ascertained. Each man will be asked 
to give his age, height, weight, nationality, whether he has 
dependents, and what skilled work he is able to do. The 
lists will be collected by each company from all of its camps 
and mills, and the data compiled for use later. There are 
approximately 12,000 men available from this field. In addi 
tion, American flags will be displayed on all buildings and in 
all camps owned or operated by members of the Loggers’ 
Club and the Inland Empire Employers’ Association. 

In spite of the cold weather nearly $300,000 worth of 
building was done or planned in Spokane during the first 
quarter of 1917, according to permit totals compiled by th: 
building inspector. During the first three months of this 
year 247 permits for construction, valued at $291,940, were 
issued. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co. has devised a plan of coping with 
the high cost of living at Potlatch, Ida. There is enough 
vacant land in town, owned by the company, to make scores 
of gardens and it is planned to parcel this land out to ever 
family who wants to cultivate it, each family to have a quar 
ter of an acre or more, according to the size of the family. 

The output of Idaho red cedar posts in eastern Washington 
northern Idaho and western Montana in the last winter has 
been only about half the normal output. Operations ‘are con 
tinuing, however. Probably the largest producer of posts 1s 
the E. T. Chapin Co., which has now a stock of about 
800,000 posts, and during the next two months will get out 
1,000,000 more posts. This concern usually handles about 
2,000,000 posts annually, and is a large manufacturer 11 
addition of cedar poles and piling. There is also only about 
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half a stock of poles in the Inland Empire territory now, 
but the E. T. Chapin Co. has about a normal stock. Its 
post stock consists of 350,000 on the Spokane International 
railroad, 150,000 on the Northern Pacific and 300,000 on 
the Milwaukee railroad. 

Fred Gleave is in charge of the St. Louis office of the 
E. T. Chapin Co. He was for years with the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., at Potlatch, Ida. George C. Eggers travels on the 
road out of the company’s St. Louis office, while J. E. Moran 
manages the Spokane office. 

G. A. Potter, who has been with the E. T. Chapin Co. for 
several years, making his headquarters in Chicago in the 
last year, has gone into the cedar business for himself, and 
will manage the newly formed Kootenai Lakes Cedar Co., 
Nelson, B. C. He left the E, T, Chapin Co. Feb. 1. 

A pioneer concern in the cedar business beginning over 
20 years ago in upper Michigan, with headquarters at Me- 
nominee, Mich., and later transferring its operations to the 
Idaho field with general offices in Spokane, is the Lindsley 
Brothers Co., comprising C. P. and E. A, Lindsley. The 
present stock of this company consists of about 1,000,000 
posts and 100,000 poles, about the usual amount. It main- 
tains a large shipping yard for poles and posts at Priest 
River, Ida. E. A. Lindsley says that the company has been 
making some very satisfactory experiments in treating posts 
with creosote for about 1% feet of the length, at the ground 
line, where it has been found that the rot always starts. 
Unless the soil is very porous, the rot starts at the ground 
line and works down, and eventually the whole post decays. 
By treating only a little above and below the ground line, 
the additional cost does not become prohibitive. The re- 
tailer charges a few cents more for the posts and the greater 
life they have make them easier sellers. 

From its new offices, opened here on March 1, the Northern 
Cedar Co., formerly operating at Sandpoint, Ida., expects 
to keep in closer touch with the trade. Fourteen years ago 
it was organized as the Northern Mercantile Co. and operated 
a general merchandising store at Sandpoint, which was taken 
over about six years ago by the Sandpoint Mercantile Co., 
owned by the same interests, and recently this was disposed 
of and the name changed to the Northern Cedar Co., exclu 
sively engaged in the cedar business. H. J. Searl, manager, 
was with the Rawson-Works Lumber Co., Kamiah, Ida., for 
three years prior to going with the cedar concern about a 
year ago. He is a native of Merrill, Wis., where he learned 
the lumber business, and for eight years prior to coming west 
was with the Mackey Lumber Co. at Stillwater, Minn. The 
Northern Cedar Co. operates at Slate Creek, on the Mil- 
waukee, and on the O-W. R. & N. and on Lake Pend d’ 
Oreille, with a large loading yard at Bridge Spur, on the 
Spokane International railroad. Altogether it has stocks at 
27 different points on all the roads, as far east as Libby, 
Mont., on the Great Northern and ‘Trout Creek, Ida., on the 
Northern Pacific. The officers of the company, besides Mr. 
Searl are G. D. Linn, president, Thomas H. Brewer, vice 
president and W. M. Burns, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Linn is president of the Federal Security Co., Mr. Brewer is 
president of the Fidelity National Bank, and Mr. Burns is 
general manager of the Shaw-Borden Co., the leading print- 
ing and stationery concern here. The Northern Cedar Co., 
Mr. Searl says, will have an output of about 1,250,000 posts 
and 30,000 poles and piling. 

Roy C. Lammers was recently made director and secretary 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. of Spokane, to succeed the 
late J. P. Reardon. Mr. Lammers looks after the company’s 
logging operations and land matters. Milton McGoldrick 
was elected assistant secretary. He is the son of President 
J. P. McGoldrick. 

The Spokane Lumber Co., of which W. C. Ufford is man- 
ager, is sawing at two small mills. It is also logging this 
year from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet, and besides supply- 
ing the mills referred to, will furnish some logs to the Dalkena 
Lumber Co., Dalkena, Wash., and probably other mills in 
that region. The mill of the Spokane Lumber Co., at Milan, 
Wash., burned a couple of years ago, and was not rebuilt, 
and recently the office there also burned. Mr. Ufford is one 
of the pioneer lumber manufacturers of the Inland Empire. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 7.—Loggers are handicapped worse this year than for 
many seasons, says J. J. Donovan, who has charge of the 
Bloedel Donovan camps. Their handicap is even worse in 
some ways than last winter, when they were embarrassed by 
deep snow. ‘This spring heavy and frequent rains are bother 
ing them greatly and not nearly as much can be accomplished 
as during fair weather. This applies both to logging opera 
tions and to railway construction. 

The steamship Firwood, second of the steamers to be built 
by the Pacific American Fisheries, of this city, was success- 
fully launched this week. It was christened with apple juice 
by Miss Mary Muir, daughter of Mayor A. M. Muir, of Bell- 
ingham. ‘The vessel is 235 feet long and cost about $250,000. 
The keel of another and larger steamer will be laid very 
shortly in the spot where it was built. One that will be 250 
feet long is being built in the company’s yards now. 

J. J. Donovan was this week named by Mayor A. M. Muir 
as chairman of a committee which will have charge of arrange 
ments for a public patriotic de ymonstration in Bellingham 
within a few days. <A parade of Coast artillery and patriotic 
and fraterial societies and other elements of organized and un- 
organized society will be held and this will be followed by a 
mass meeting where the momentous issues of the day will be 
discussed and the administration endorsed in the course it is 
taking in dealing with Germany. 

C. M. Crego, president of the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co. of Spokane, the successor to the old Washington Mill 
Co., is quite optimistic regarding the outlook for the year’s 
busine ‘88 in sash, doors and mill work. The demand is good 
and prices firm, but cars very scarce. He looks for a great 
demand for lumber and doors for export at the close of the 
war. While suffering from ill health the last year, Mr. 
Crego, who recently returned from a business trip to the 
Kast, is very much improved now and looks forward with re- 
freshed interest to an active year. The factory is now run- 
ning full time and force, making about 600 stock pine doors 
daily as well as from 2,000 to 3,000 sash. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


April 5.—Advertisement for bids on nearly 750,000,000 
feet of Government timber on the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion has just been issued and it is believed by many that this 
timber has been placed on the market at the instigation of a 
group of lumbermen here, who contemplate building a large 
Sawmill on the shore of Upper Klamath Lake near Klamath 
Falls if a tract of this kind can be secured. 8S. O. Johnson, 
of the Weed Lumber Co. and the Klamath Development Co., 
is known to be interested in this venture and Manager Cox, 
of the Weed Lumber Co., is said also to be identified with it. 

Local sawmills are getting started three to six weeks later 
than was expected this year, owing to backward weather 
conditions. The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. started a day shift 
April 4 and the Klamath Manufacturing Co. started a single 
shift of the sawmill March 28. The box department of this 
company has been operating all winter. Ice on the Upper 
Klamath Lake will prevent the Algoma Lumber Co. and the 


Lamm Lumber Co. from starting until the latter part of the 
month. The Oregon California Box Co., recently organized, 
which has purchased the plant of the Savidge Bros.’ Lumber 
Co., has filed supplementary articles with the County Clerk 
here, changing the name of the concern to the Big Lakes 
Lumber Co. Manager A. J. Voye of this concern is busy with 
a force of men rearranging the machinery of the plant to be 
in readiness for operations June 1. 

J. C. Conley of Portland, who has undertaken the logging 
contracts for the Lamm Lumber Co., expects to begin log- 
ging from the west side of Upper Klamath Lake near Odessa 
as soon as weather conditions will permit. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 10.—High water here is giving the Northland Pipe 
Co. some trouble. It has carried out ice jams and as soon as 
the flood stage subsides preparations can be made to begin 
spring sawing. Some logs have broken away from booms but 
will be caught before getting far down the river. 

Resolutions heartily endorsing President Wilson and his 
message to Congress urging recognition of a state of war 
with Germany were adopted by the Northwestern Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association at its regular monthly meeting 
last week. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., left 
last week for Nassau, in the Bahama Islands, to look after 
large lumber manufacturing interests in the islands in which 


he shares. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


April 9.—A late snowstorm visited Omaha and the State 
the day before Easter, coming just when the merchants 
thought spring had arrived and the spinal column of winter 
had been cracked. However, this has all vanished now and 
real spring is here. The farmers are so busy in their flelds 
with late work that they are buying little lumber. Still the 
wholesalers are having all the orders they can fill with the 
car situation hanging where it is. Prices on yellow pine, 
white and western pine, shingles, hardwoods, and cypress 
have all made slight advances. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


April 9.—It is estimated that about forty million feet of 
logs will pass thru the St. John River boom at Fredericton 
this year—about one quarter the amount handled twenty to 
twenty-five years ago. About twenty million feet of logs is 
expected to come down the Tobique this spring, and it is esti- 
mated that eighty-two million feet will be rafted down the 
southwest Miramichi, compared with about sixty million feet 
last spring. On all Miramichi waters the cut will probably 
be about a hundred and fifty million feet. The ice is still 
strong in the rivers, but it is expected log-driving will begin 
within three weeks. On the short streams in the southern 
part of the Province it will begin earlier. In addition to the 
operations on the rivers, there has been a large cut by port- 
able mills in various parts of the Province, the product being 
shipped or to be shipped by rail. There is an abundance of 
snow in the woods, which should greatly facilitate driving 
operations. 

It is expected that the mill which is being erected by the 
New Brunswick Sulphite Fibre Co. (Ltd.), at Millerton on 
the Miramichi, will be in operation about May 1, with an 
output of about twenty tons a day. 

The International Shipbuilding Corporation, with a capital 
of $2,000,000, has secured a site near Neweastle on the 
Miramichi, and has acquired a sawmill and planing mill there 
and will take over an iron foundry. Wooden ships were 
formerly built on the site of the proposed new plant, which, 
it is announced, will employ 700 men at the outset. It is 
said that contracts for thirty ships have already been placed. 
B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston, an eminent naval architect, 
will lay out the plant. It is announced that the company will 
greatly enlarge its activities as time goes on. 

Forty-four wooden vessels, ranging from 100 to 1,350 tons, 
are now under construction along the coast of Nova Scotia. 
A large three masted schooner is building near St. John, and 
the company, which has plans for the establishment of a large 
shipbuilding plant near this port, is making excellent progress 
in its negotiations, 

New Brunswick shippers of lumber have not yet made any 
contracts with British firms for this season’s shipment. There 
is still no prospect of getting tonnage except now and then an 
odd charter, but it is expected that there will be large Gov- 
ernment orders a little later, and this is a much more satis- 
factory business, The war office practically controls trans- 
atlantic business at this, time. The American market is 
active, but the shortage of cars continues to be a very serious 
handicap. Quite a number of schooners, however, are either 
loading or expected to load shortly at New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia ports. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 9.—The local building trade is becoming very active, 
and, judging by the large number of permits which are being 
taken out, a busy season is in prospect. In addition to many 
important industrial structures, house building is being 
largely undertaken in the outlying districts, as, owing to 
the steady influx of workingmen, there is a great dearth of 
small houses at moderate rents. ‘There is a brisk market for 
nearly all lines of lumber, especially 1-inch common and mill 
culls, stocks of which are running low. Shell box and other 
industrial requirements continue good, and nearly all hard- 
wood lines are strongly in demand and increasingly scarce, 
with steadily advancing prices. Reports from the Georgian 
Bay district generally indicates favorable conditions for driv- 
ing, with plenty of water in the streams. The scarcity of 
labor owing to war conditions may seriously affect mill oper- 
ations. 

The Cleveland-Sarnia sawmills opened April 1, employing 
about two hundred men, many of whom were brought from 
the Ottawa district owing to the scarcity of men at Sarnia. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


April 9.—Conditions in the lumbering industry in western 
Canada have improved during the last few days owing to the 
fine spring-like weather, which has opened up building oper- 
ations in the country. It is expected that there will be at 
least twice the value of buildings erected in western Canada 
this summer as compared with 1916. Already many large 
buildings and plants are contemplated at Winnipeg. In 
Alberta there is also a building flurry, where many elevators 
are planned. Numerous schools and residences will also be 
erected this summer in all four western Provinces in addition 
to the large amount of farm work that is in sight. 





WHILE THE practice of selling lumber by weight is not 
one that is likely ever to replace the old familiar BM, it 
still is found convenient occasionally in the sale of mill 
waste or of edging strips. Such stock is difficult to mea- 
sure accurately and it is therefore often sold by the ton. 





HARDWOODS 








Many Orders Now Specify 


. 


Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 





ati 





“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 





NALA 





Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple FlooringjManufacturers’ Association. 











Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood =n4 Hemlock 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 








SEND US YOUR ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. of 6/4 No, 3 Common Birch 
15 M ft. of 10/4 No, 1 Com, & Btr, Birch 
15 M ft. of 13/4 No. 1 ; 

50 M ft. of 6/4 No. 8 Common Soft Elm 

100 M ft. of 6 ft, Coal Door Lumber 


{Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE COLUMBIA 


AND 7. 


30 Cars Every 10 Hours That's the kind of service we offer 


customers. The next time you need 


Douglas Fir 


Send us your order and then check us up on the time it takes to 
make + nding 
Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, - , ta Sider, eects 
POCATELLO Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell- Sturgeon, Inc, (R. Angell and ET. Sturgeon 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T.P. bse 34 
OMAHA, McCormick & White—(F. P. McCormick 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mer. Western Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants PORTLAND, ORE. 











Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to’com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Central West Representative. 



















LUMBER CO.., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 


4-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 



















Send us your Inquiries and Orders for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 





Eastern Offices: 
oa Natio nal Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling, 
Bank Building Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 
Evelth, Minn. Car and Cargo Shipments. 


SAARI -TULLY LUMBER COMPANY 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, OREGON 








OREGON TIMBER ‘ssci"tec. 


For Operating or for Investment. 


| EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “shone the cost of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an } 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








E. Buckley, of the Buckley & Douglas Lumber Co., Manistee, 
Mich., was a lumber trade visitor on Thursday. 


Frederic McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., 
is here after a couple of weeks’ visit to mills in the South. 


L. J. Pomeroy, Chicago manager of the Landeck Lumber 
Co., spent several days this week on a selling trip in Iowa 
and Wisconsin. 


Edward Propst, of Paris, Ill., representative in central 
Illinois and western Indiana of George A, Ganner & Co., was 
in Chicago Wednesday. 


Cc. C. Collins, of the C. C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., was in Chicago on Tuesday én route to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on a business trip. 


F. E. Bartelme, president of the Keith Lumber Co., ex- 
pects to leave in a few days for a visit to Mobile, Ala., and 
a trip thru other sections of the South. 


George W. Jones, president of the George W. Jones Lumber 
Co., of Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday en route to 
the mill of the company at Forrest City, Ark. 


J. S. Weidman, jr., vice president and treasurer of Weid- 
man & Son Co., of Trout Creek, Mich., was in Chicago Thurs- 
day. Mrs. Weidman accompanied her husband and gave her 
time while here to shopping. 


S. H. Bolinger, of Shreveport, and A. L. Franklin, of 
Kosciusko, La., of the Bolinger-Franklin Lumber Co., were 
in Chicago Wednesday on a business trip having to do with 
a mill that the company is to erect at Kosciusko. 

W. W. Watkins, of the Watkins, Joyce Tie Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has taken charge of the headquarters in Chicago, leaving 
V. E. Milsark and H. C. Ost in charge of the St. Louis office. 
Mr. Ost will spend most of his time on the road. 


Among the out of town lumbermen in Chicago on Monday 
were C. B. Scott. of Winona, Ill.; N. S. Young, of the Nickel- 
waite & Young Lumber Co., Macedonia, Iowa, and Peter Mc- 
Govern, of the Peter McGovern Land Co., Florence, Wis. 


H. Ballou, secretary and general manager of Cobbs & 
Mitchell (Inc.), Cadillac, Mich., accompanied by Mrs. Ballou 
spent a few days in Chicago this week on their return from 
Bellaire, Fla., where they have been enjoying winter golf. 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., is away on a two weeks’ business 
trip in the Southwest. While on the trip he will investigate 
the condition of wheat and prospects for other crops in the 
Southwest. 


J. M. Riel, treasurer of the Keith Lumber Co., recently 
returned from New York, where he spent some time attend- 
ing to business for the company. In New York business is 
quite prosperous, according to Mr. Riel, but as is the case 
with Chicago the speculative building has largely ceased. 


Among the Tuesday lumber trade visitors in Chicago were 
KF. W. Mueller, of the Mueller Lumber Co., Davenport, Iowa ; 
I. A. Milligan, of the D. Milligan Co., Jefferson, Iowa; C. R. 
Mitchell, of the Mitchell Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 8. D., and 
J. P. Morgan, of the J. P. Morgan Lumber Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 


A. W. Lammers, representative in this city of the S.H.L. 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., returned to Chicago following a 
two months’ trip spent on the Coast. He reports finding 
conditions the same as have other Coast men here lately, 
saying the mills are filled up with orders and the car shortage 
is very acute. 


H. H. Kreutzer, secretary and sales manager of the Keith 
Lumber Co., has just returned from a week’s trip thru the 
South. He says that altho stocks are small in some places 
the Keith company manages to find all the necessary stock 
and has been able to keep its Chicago yard well filled despite 
the car shortage. 


CC, B. Mathews, of the C. E. Mathews Lumber Co., Webb 
City, Mo., former president of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was in Chicago Wednesday. Other 
Wednesday visitors included EK, G. Strable, of the Strable 
Lumber & Salt Co., of Saginaw, Mich., and G, T. Barnum, 
of Kendrick, Idaho. 


Hi. G. Barclay, jr., president of the Barclay Lumber Co., of 
Mobile, Ala., yellow pine wholesaler, was a recent lumber 
trade visitor in Chicago, and while here said that the car 
situation in the South did not scem to be much improved, 
and that it was the impression of most lumbermen that cars 
are growing scarcer rather than more plentiful. 


William 8. Hadley, of Chatham, Ontario, president of the 
Hadley Lumber Co., while in Chicago this week told of the 
big demand that Canadian lumber companies are having, espe- 
cially for low grade material, which is being used for manu- 
facturing ammunition boxes, and said that many concerns in 
the Dominion are entirely sold out on their low grade stock. 


Friends of W. A. Carlisle, head of the Onalaska Lumber 
Co., of Onalaska, Wash., will be glad to learn that he is 
recovering from a serious illness. Mr. Carlisle makes his 
home in Atchinson, Kan., and upon advice of his physician 
came to Chicago to have an operation performed. Just 
before coming to Chicago he was joined by his son, William 
Carlisle, manager of the Onalaska Lumber Co. 


The Union Pacific is building six miles of snow sheds in 
the flat country in Wyoming in order to prevent the repeti- 
tion of delays that have hindered distribution of cars on 
its system and the hauling of loaded cars to the East. The 
sheds are intended not only as protection against snow but 
to protect the line from sand blockades in the spring and 
summer months. The Great Northern Railway is now build- 
ing its system of snow shed protection in the Cascades. 


W. E. Vogelsang, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sales manager 
of the Turtle Lake Lumber Co. and Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell 
Co., was in Chicago Tuesday. Mr. Vogelsang said that the 
sawmill of the Peshtigo Lumber Co., which had been pur- 
chased by the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., would be moved 
from Peshtigo to Phelps to take the place of the mill that 
burned a few months ago. The mill of the Peshtigo Lumber 


Co. has been idle for a few months on account of that com- 
pany having cut out there. 


William S. Winegar, president of the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., of Winegar, Wis., who lives at Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
in Chicago Tuesday attending to business with J. E. Gorman, 
sales manager of the company, before leaving on a two 
months’ vacation trip in the South.. From here Mr. Winegar 
went to Lima, Ohio, where he expected to buy a 42-ton loco- 
motive from the Lima Locomotive Works (Inc.) and then go 


on to Atlanta, where he planned on devoting the period men- 
tioned to rest and recreation. ‘The locomotive will be added 
to the logging equipment of the company at Winegar. 


Ralph H. Bockmier, salesman in’ North Dakota territory 
for the Blackwell and Panhandle lumber companies, of Coeur 
d’Alene and Spirit Lake, Idaho, has been called back to Idaho 
for active service in the First Idaho Regiment of the national 
guard. Mr. Bockmier was really not established in the terri- 
tory when he was recalled, as he was only discharged on the 
first of February after serving for some months on the 
Mexican border. Before going to the Mexican border he 
had a little taste of traveling in South Dakota territory for 
the same companies, but was recalled to the national guard 
at that time, after having spent between two and three months 
on the road. He is a quartermaster sergeant in the First 
Idaho Regiment. 


The Chicago office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce had very interesting figures this week that gave 
an accurate comparison of the prices of spruce in New Bruns- 
wick now with those of twenty years ago. ‘The figures were 
compiled by the Canadian Department of Forestry and show 
that in 1896 spruce deals sold at tidewater for an average 
price of $9.35 a thousand. ‘Ten years later they sold at 
$14.89. At the end of 1916 they sold at an average of 
$19.83 a thousand feet. Hemlock sold for $13.25 in 1906 
and now brings $18.50. There was no fluctuation in the 
hemlock market in 1914 as was the case in the spruce market 
and the selling price of hemlock has been unchanged for the 
last three years. 


The Pilsen Lumber Co. has had a crew of men busy for 
some time overhauling and repairirg its steamer Kalkaska 
and barge Fryer so that within a few days both will be in 
tiptop condition for lumber handling. The vessels are tied 
up in a slip in the yard of the company, where an impromptu 
dry dock has been rigged up to facilitate making the neces- 
sary repairs and improvements. The Pilsen Lumber Co. has 
had a number of good offers for both the steamer and the 
barge, but believes that with little sign of permanent relief 
in the car shortage it would be unwise to dispose of this 
method of getting timber down from the mills in the North. 
Also freight rates on the Great Lakes promise to be very 
profitable this summer due to the scarcity of freight facili- 
ties of all descriptions, 


D. C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah, was in Chicago several days, coming here as a delegate 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association to the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and left for the West Wednesday evening. Mr. Eccles ex- 
pected to stop at Denver before returning to Ogden. The 
Oregon Lumber Co, is represented in Chicago by N. H. Huey, 
with offices in the Lumber Exchange Building. Speaking of 
the lumber situation, Mr. Eccles said that demand is very 
satisfactory, and he believed that the lumber situation will 
remain strong for several months. Inland Empire mills are 
all well filled up with orders, but with the car situation little, 
if any, easier than it has been for weeks, 


Qh. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the California Redwood 
Association, who went to Washington, D. C., following the 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was in Chicago Thursday and expected to leave for the Coast 
on Friday evening. Mr. Selfridge was one of the examiners 
for the candidates of lumber commissioners to Europe and 
went to Washington to conduct the examination and for the 
selection of the successful candidates. He said that most of 
the money to be contributed to send the commissioners to 
Kurope had been raised, and he believes that the quartet 
chosen are very high class men for the positions they will 
fill. KR. B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., acting secretary of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, also left for Washing- 
ton, D. C., following the close of the annual of the National 
association, He expected to spend several days in Washing- 
ton and other eastern points and to stop at Chicago for a short 
period before his return to the Coast. 





HEAR ARGUMENTS IN MICHIGAN RATE CASE 


Judge Carpenter in the federal district court in Chicago 
last Saturday heard arguments in the reparation case of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association against the 
carriers on shipment of hardwoods from Michigan points to 
the Pacific coast. The case, it will be recalled, involves the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission granting repara- 
tion to the association, which the carriers refused to obey. 
A suit was instituted in the district court of the United States 
for the northern district of Illinois, The carriers filed certain 
pleas and the petitioners demurrers to the pleas, and the 
argument on the demurrers was heard by Judge Carpenter 
last Saturday. 

The decision is held in abeyance, and it is not believed that 
Judge Carpenter will give a decision on any minor question 
until he passes on the entire case. There will be no open 
court hearing, as Attorney Walter KE. McCornack for the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has stipulated 
the record, which is the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the case and the order that it entered, in 
addition to the testimony that was submitted, at the time it 
was heard, as the report and findings of the commission are 
prima facie evidence of the facts stated therein. So the 
burden of the defense is on the carriers, and in order to win 
a decision they must show that the findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were unlawful. 

The case had its start in 1910, when the Pacific coast rate 
from lower Michigan points on hardwoods was raised from 
75 cents to 85 cents. The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association finally got a reduction in the rate to 80 cents, 
and then sued for reparation, winning a decision from the 
commission. The carriers carrying the traffic refused to obey 
the order and suit was filed in the Federal district court 
asking for a court order to make them pay the reparation. 

Secretary J. C. Knox of Cadillac, Mich., who was in Chicago 
Saturday in attendance at the hearing, returned home Satur- 
day evening. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD OPERATIONS CUR- 
TAILED BY FLOODS 


W. J. Grossman, secretary and treasurer of the Tipler- 
Grossman Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis., stopped off in 
Chicago this week on his way back from a six weeks’ trip 
thru the southern hardwood producing sections, particularly 
those of Arkansas. Mr. Grossman made Forrest City his 
headquarters most of the time and reports that production 
of hardwoods in the St. Francis basin is going ahead at 
a fairly brisk rate with the exception of the territory sur- 
rounding Helena, where high water interferes materially 
with operations. In the Pine Bluff district practically all 
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of the mills are shut down because of high water. In 
Memphis, Tenn., less trouble is experienced from the high 
water than from the inability to get flat cars to haul the 
logs from the woods to the mill. Stocks generally are rather 
badly broken and many of the mills refuse to sell futures 
and will quote only for immediate delivery or for stock that 
is partially dry. 

Mr. Grossman reports that business is good and that all 
items are in good demand. ‘The farmers in some sections 
experience a shortage of seed beans and sorghum cane seed. 
Because of the high price of cotton the farmers are all 
paying a great deal of attention to it and the prospects are 
that an unusually large acreage will be planted this year. 
Mr. Grossman said that farmers as well as manufacturers are 
experiencing a shortage of labor and that the migration of 
the negroes to the North is having a serious effect. He 
assigned as one reason for the present price of gum the fact 
that in many cases $13 is being paid for. the logs in the 
woods, 





SIGNING UP HOO-HOO KITTENS RAPIDLY 


The “big drive’ that old cats of Chicago are making for 
new kittens to be initiated on April 27 at a local concatena- 
tion continues with unabated interest. Several kittens have 
already been signed up and many more are expected to be 
secured before the week is over. Loyal members of the Hoo- 
Hoo expect to spend a considerable part of their time in 
visiting candidates and an automobile brigade has been 
formed for that purpose. The concatenation is expected 
to go down in Hoo-Hoo history as one of the largest ever 
held by the local members of the order. 

eee 


LUMBERMAN NEW GRAND RAPIDS MAYOR 


Granp Rapips, Micu., April 10.—Philo C. Fuller, one of 
the best known lumbermen in Michigan, will be the new 
mayor of Grand Rapids, the first to be appointed under the 
new charter commission. In addition to this honor Mr. 
Fuller has the distinction of beating out one of the old war 
horses, former Mayor George E. Ellis, in the race for com- 
missioner-at-large. There was nothing but Fuller when the 
votes were counted, Ellis having been badly defeated. 

Mr. Fuller has an ancestry that has been more or less 
identified with lumber for a long time. His great-great- 
grandfather, Daniel Carroll, gave the land upon which the 
United States Capitol now stands. His great-grandfather, 
Charles Hooker Carroll, the Hermitage, in the Gennessee 
Valley, near Rochester, N. Y., in 1835 took up a large tract 
of timberland, much of it in Kent County. 

When Mr. Fuller was 12 years old his parents came to 
Grand Rapids. He spent three years in the public schools, 





PHILO C. FULLER, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
Mayor Elect of the City. 


then studied two years in Germany and France, returning 
to the United States to enter St. Mark’s School at South 
Borough, Mass. Three years later he entered Yale; he was 
graduated with the class of 1881. Ile was three years on 
the Yale crew and three years on the football team. After 
graduating from college Mr. Fuller came to Grand Rapids 
and the next day was at work in the yards of the Fuller & 
Rice Lumber Co. He remained at this job for one year, 
when he went into the mill and studied the operation of the 
machinery. He spent one year in the mills, then married 
and took a year’s vacation, spent in Huropean travel. 

Upon his return to the United States Mr. Fuller again 
entered into the lumber business, in which he has been en- 
gaged down to the present time. He is also president of the 
Luce Furniture Co., succeeding to that position two years 
ago upon the death of John Hoult. 

Grand Rapids goes under the commission form of govern- 
ment on May 1 and the lumbermen of this city are especially 
pleased that one of their number is to be elected mayor. 
As the office of mayor is by choice of the commissioners, and 
as Mr. Fuller has been named as the choice of the other 
members of the commission, his title of mayor will stand 
unchallenged. 





COMPANY COMPLETES OFFICES AND SHED 


The Black & Cooper Lumber Co. has just moved into its 
new offices, located in one end of the recently completed 
shed on Loomis Street. The offices are well arranged and 
lighted and are so placed that it is possible to pass from 
them directly into the shed without going outdoors. The 
office building is 16x30 feet and the shed 50x100 feet. A 
striking feature of the office is that the interior is paneled 
in figured red gum of such an unusual and striking pattern 
that it is bound to impress greatly all visitors. The doors 
also are built of figured red gum and are extremely attrac- 
tive. President F. BE. Black accidentally ran across the log 
from which they were cut and was so pleased with the figure 
Shown that he insisted upon having two flitches from which 
the veneer for the panels and doors was cut. As all of the 
panels came from the same tree each panel matches up per- 
fectly with every other panel. In many places the grain 
and figure are almost identical with those shown by circas- 
sian walnut and certainly are as beautiful as the high 
priced wood. The Black & Cooper Co. will soon be settled 
in its new home, and now has a crew of men unloading cars 
of lumber and stacking it in the yard and in the shed. The 
shed has four skylights in the roof and four windows on 


each side so that a maximum amount of light may he 
obtained, 


CHICAGOAN HEADS AN IMPORTANT BUREAU 


Publisher Appointed Chairman of Government’s New 
Commercial Economy Board 


To a Chicago publisher has fallen the honor of being 
named chairman of the new Commercial Economy Board, 
a commission created by the Council of National Defense 
for the purpose of mobilizing the commercial interests of 
the nation for the efficient distribution of foods and com- 
modities during the war. 

Archibald W. Shaw, who is head of the A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, publisher of System magazine, factory publications 
and other periodicals and books relative to business effi- 
ciency, has turned that business over to his associates 
and moved his family to Washington, D. C., where he will 
give all his time to the work to which he has been assigned. 

The new Commercial Economy Board comprises five mem: 
bers, two of which have not as yet been named. The others 
named besides Mr. Shaw are Edwin FB. Gay, professor of 
economics at Harvard University and dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, and Wallace D. 
Simmons, of St. Louis, Mo., president of the Simmons Hard- 





A. W. SHAW, OF WASHINGTON, D. ¢.; 
Chairman of the New Commercial Economy Board 
ware Co, Hollis Godfrey, president of Drexel Institute and 
a member of the Council of National Defense, will also serve 

on the board. 

Among the first things that the new board will seek to 
do are: 

A. To find out what it costs to do business in the United 
States. 

B. Deduction of reasonable allowance for turnover in 
terests, rents, light, heat, wages, buying, insurance, manage- 
ment, deliveries, depreciation etc. 

Cc. Getting ideas profitable in business and circulating 
them. In this way the head of a business who finds expendi- 
tures above the standard will be enabled to reduce them. 

}). Improvement of methods among American business 
men, This plan according to Mr. Shaw would cultivate na 
tional efficiency, and would steady the nation to meet the 
war as well as after war competition. 

Mr. Shaw, who is 40 years old, lives in Winnetka, IIL, and 
in addition to being head of the Shaw company is vice presi 
dent of the Shaw-Walker Co, and a director of the Chicago 


WALLACE D. SIMMONS, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Member of the New Commercial Economy Board. 


Savings Bank & Trust Co. He was the founder of the 
Bureau of Business Research of Harvard University, and is 
a member of the Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Indicative of the scope of the task before the commercial 
economy bureau may be cited the following of Mr, Shaw’s 
home city: In addition to being the world’s greatest market 
from the standpoint of lumber distribution, raflroading, 
grain markets and packing houses, Chicago is great in many 
other ways. It has 11,000 factories with an annual output 
of over $2,000,000 and its manufactures per capita exceed 
those of New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and Cleveland. Rolling mills within the Chicago dis- 
trict have a capacity of above $200,000,000 a year and the 
foundries last year did business amounting to practi- 
cally $75,000,000. Chicago chemical factories turned out 
$20,000,000 worth of supplies a year, while its clothing val- 
uation totals over $100,000,000. Chicago clothing men say 
that this city is rapidly coming to the front as a clothing 
manufacturing center and is destined within a short time 
to rank first in that respect. Machinery factories last year 
turned out $20,000,000 worth, of goods, and shoes valued 
at over $150,000,000 were made in Chicago. 
Chicago has seventy-nine elevator warehouses. with a 


grain storage capacity of 58,700,000 bushels. Last year 
there were received at this market 281,000,000 bushels of 
grain and flour. Chicago packing houses turned out $343,- 
000,000 worth of manufactured meats, and of this amount 
$141,600,000 worth represented beef and beef products alone. 
In addition there was an output of $12,812,000 worth of 
sausage and $20,400,000 of butterine. However, if every 
product and every bi-product in packing town is considered 
the reports during the last fiscal year of the companies op- 
erating in the union yards place the valuation at $1,234,- 
000,000. Packers say that if pressed on account of the de- 


. mand for their products due to the war they can increase 


their output 40 percent. At the union stock yards 17,000,000 
head of live stock were received, valued at $509,000,000, and 
it took 233,000 freight cars to haul this stock to market. In 
Chicago alone 30,000 freight cars are moved daily and there 
are within the city’s facilities for traffic and storage 1,500 
miles of railroad track, 1,500 miles of yard track, 275 miles 
of industrial track owned by the companies and 225 miles 
of industrial track owned privately. Chicago railroads have 
told Government officials that they can transport 50,000 
soldiers a day with ease in addition to carrying on their 
normal business. 

Chicago is the financial center of the West, and many 
Chicago bankers believe it destined sure to become the in- 
dustrial center of the country. 

All these resources mentioned, which point to making 
Chicago the “food bin of the nation,” can be distributed over 
thirty-nine different railroads. All these statistics, now that 
the United States is involved in the European war, indicate 
how important a factor Chicago is going to play in supplying 
the soldiers and sailors that will fight to uphold the honor 
of Old Glory. 





GIVES INTERESTING TALK ON ‘‘THE WHOLE- 
SALER’’ 


Members of. Division ‘‘D’’—pine wholesalers—of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago listened to a very interesting 
talk on Thursday noon by B. A. Thornton, president of the 
Kk. A. Thornton Lumber Co., on “The Wholesaler or Jobber— 
When in Disrepute, the Scalper,”’ The talk was given follow- 
ing a luncheon by the division members and in full was as 
follows : 


The subject of this short paper has a place in our particular 
industry—-legal and hence legitimate, economic and hence 
necessary——and it can not be treated as entirely separate from 
the yard or retail branch, nor from the mill or manufacturing 
branch of the industry. It is a mixed proposition and pre- 
sents some of the difficulties of unscrambling the egg. There 
are many large lumber manufacturers in the South and West 
who sell practically their entire production thru the whole- 
sale lumber dealer; on the other hand, there are certain 
large mill or manufacturing enterprises whose officers de- 





Kk, A. THORNTON, OF CHICAGO, 
Who Spoke Upon “The Wholesaler.” 


clare that prices and trade conditions would both be better 
if the wholesaler were eliminated—two widely divergent 
opinions. That the viewpoint of the latter class is warped 
and selfish goes without saying. The value of their argument 
is based entirely on the abuses of trade ethics and credit that 
a small percentage of wholesalers have and are committing. 
Among the abuses may be mentioned the acceptance by a 
wholesaler of an order mixed in character from a general or 
carpenter contractor where it is known that the material 
will be used by him in the construction of a dwelling or 
apartment house, whether requiring team delivery or not, 
The apartment and dwelling house is mentioned as typical 
and is not intended fully to cover the type. This relatively 
small bad practice is chiefly resented by the retail yard deal- 
ers, who contend, properly, we think, that such apartment 
and dwelling house requirements are strictly retail. The 
yards in a city or village may decline to buy from a whole- 
saler, who wiabes a practice of selling to such customers and 
may even go further in the effort to stop the practice by en- 
listing the support of the manufacturers of lumber by prom- 
ising to give the mill their business provided the mill discon- 
tinues to quote and sell to the type of wholesaler above de- 
seribed. There might be legal difficulties in the way, but the 
basic feeling of a violation of trade ethics would manifest 
itself in some other form if restricted in the form described. 
I- have mentioned a conceded abuse. 1 will now mention 
an objection to the wholesaler given by some manufacturers, 
who call him a parasite and say that as such he should be 
abolished. But why should an element that tends to sta- 
bilize and maintain values be termed a parasite, simply be- 
cause his function is misunderstood? ‘The wholesaler dis- 
tinctly aids in the economical distribution of lumber. To 
illustrate: The Government report shows a list of about 
45,000 individuals, firms and corporations manufacturing 
lumber in some form. Out of this large number less than 900 
manufacture 10,000,000 feet or more annually. It may, 
therefore, readily be seen that many thousands of the smaller 
manufacturers can not afford an efficient sales organization 
and at this point the wholesaler is sought thru whom the 
small manufacturer economically may dispose of his product 
and realize the maximum value for it. A species of this 
maligned genus appears and a deal is made whereby the 
wholesaler becomes the medium of distribution for a nomi- 
nal consideration—say a dollar a thousand or a fixed per- 
centage of mill values, paying spot cash when material is 
shipped and not infrequently becoming the banker of the 
small manufacturer in making advances of cash as lumber tis 
put in: pile ete. This function of the wholesaler is like- 
wise extended to the retail dealer in small communities. He 
knows the retail dealer's necessities, understands intimately 
his financial condition and is a friend and, in a sense, a 
partner of the retail dealer. Yet some of the largest manu- 
facturing and retail industries have asserted that the whole 
saler should be abolished. They do not differentiate between 
the good and the bad—the financially responsible and the 
“fly by night’? wholesaler. In practically all staple articles 
produced or manufactured the wholesaler or jobber is a 
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Redwood 


Wide rustic and bungalow siding will satis- 
fy your most exacting customers. Why not 
investigate the merits of Redwood as a retail 
yard stock today; then buy it right by buy- 
ing of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 
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Washington. 
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As Good As Gold 


That is the way our customers 
express their opinion of the qual- 
ity of our lumber. Whether you 
are aretail dealer or factory man, 
you should get better acquainted 
with our 


Fir, Cedar, 
-Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 
IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE 











Our facilities insure you lumber 





uniform in quality and millwork at 
all times. A trial order is all we 
ask to prove it. Better tell us 
your needs today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants — Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 





MIXTURES 


Here is the place to buy Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Yard Stock, Cedar Siding and 
Shingles mixed to suit your requirements. 
Mixed orders are our specialty. Let us quote 
you next time. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bidg., SEATTLE. 





NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. wedpene | seoownd certified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS accountant and factory costs specialist. 


. $12.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


recognized cog in the business of distribution. Some of 
the strongest advocates of “putting the wholesaler out of 
business” are they who own retail yards in one or more 
cities, who control one or more mills, and who also mer- 
chandise more lumber by direct shipment from mills (not 
their own) to consumers than any but the largest of the 
wholesalers. Enough influence has been employed to impose 
terms of payment ye from the regular terms so that 
the wholesaler may be defined as one who buys for ‘‘cash’’ 
and sells on “time.” The cash we required is about equal 
to the average monthly volume of business done, where none 
of the capital goes into mill or timber investment. 

I believe the time is coming when the best of the manu- 
facturers will quote and sell the reputable wholesalers on 
terms Pees | a profitable overturn and with benefit to 
all. he small manufacturer—and he is legion—could 
scarcely exist without the wholesalers, while the large manu- 
facturers go to the jobber with their surplus items and find 
relief. Let us who are seemingly in conflict, therefore, dis- 
cuss our differences in a spirit of fairness and understanding 
and both will benefit in the results obtained. 

C. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., and 
chairman of the division, presided, and following Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s talk, which was much appreciated by those present, 
thanked the speaker on behalf of the division for his well 
and carefully prepared paper. 
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A FRAUDULENT SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITOR 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN In the Southwest are 
warned against a man who has been heard from as oper- 
ating in Texas taking subscriptions for magazines which 
he never forwards. He signs himself H. L. Neuman and uses 
receipt blanks containing the firm name of the Chicago Maga- 
zine Circulation Bureau, 28 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago. No 
such firm can be found in this city. 








BECOMES TRAFFIC MANAGER OF LUMBER 
CONCERN 


Granpd Rapips, Micu., April 10.—Harry C. Cole, for 
eighteen years with the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad 
Co., has resigned to become traffic manager of the Felger 
Lumber & Timber Co. By the acquisition of Mr. Cole the 
Felger company will be enabled to direct each shipment from 
the time it leaves the company’s mill until it is placed in 





HARRY C. COLE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
Manager of Traffic for Felger Lumber & Timber Co. 


the hands of the customer. It is the only lumber concern 
in Grand Rapids that employs a traffic manager. 

Otto Meyer, for the last thirty-five years in the lumber 
business in St. Louis, Mo., has joined the sales force of the 
Felger company and will have charge of the territory in 
Canada, western New York and Penysylvania. 





RAILROADS REDUCE CAR ACCUMULATIONS 


The Commission on Car Service of the American Railway 
Association reports that for the week ended March 24 the 
accumulations of freight cars, loaded and empty, were 90,035. 
This represents a reduction of 29 percent in the accumula- 
tion over the preceding week and is the best showing made 
for some time. The weekly reports showing the amount of 
cars accumulated for six weeks are as follows: 
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The latest report shows a little more than half the number 
of Feb. 17 and officers of the association say that there is 
every indication that progress in clearing tracks of congestion 
will continue. 

Statistics compiled by the association show that on March 
23 the number of freight cars on the rails of the roads owning 
them was 1,220,349, as compared with 1,148,459 on Feb. 15 
and 1,051,631 on Nov. 1. Better results have been obtained 
in returning box cars to the home roads than with other 
classes of equipment, as is shown by the fact that 443,785 
box cars were on home roads March 23, as against 401,728 
on Feb. 15 and 374,350 on Nov. 1. 
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BUYS STOCK OF BRAZILIAN ROSEWOOD FOR 
CHICAGO TRADE 


On his recent trip to New York J. M. Riel, treasurer of 
the Keith Lumber Co., looked around for rosewood for the 
Chicago trade. The Keith Lumber Co., as well as other 
Chicago concerns, has handled more or less East Indian 
rosewood but it has been several years since any Brazilian 
rosewood has been carried in stock here. The fact of the 
matter is that Mr. Riel purchased all the good logs of 
Brazilian rosewood in the New York market and had them 
sawed up there. The lumber has arrived in Chicago and has 
been unloaded by the company and placed on sticks in one 
of its buildings. 

This consignment is one of the best parcels of rosewood 
that the Keith Lumber Co. has ever been able to obtain and 
is a remarkably fine example of what the Brazilian forests 
will produce. Generally the Brazilian rosewood logs are 
so small that it is difficult to obtain cuttings of any great 


size from them, but the logs purchased by the Keith Lumber 
Co. are much larger than the average and the lumber cut 
from them is of good width and shows some very beautiful 
grain. The wood is somewhat lighter in color than East 
Indian rosewood and seems to have a much more varied 
grain. 





WHAT WAR HAS DONE TO POLAND 


Under the auspices of Division C of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago, a meeting and luncheon of the associa- 
tion at the association rooms on next Tuesday will be ad- 
dressed by Anthony Czarnecki, well known Chicago news- 
paper man, who returned recently from Poland. Mr. Czar- 
necki, who is one of the representative Poles of Chicago, 
spent several months in Poland investigating conditions, and 
will speak on “Scenes in Prostrate and Bleeding Poland.” 
While abroad Mr. Czarnecki was a correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Daily News and the story that he has brought back with 
him is one of the most vivid pictures of devastation that the 
war has brought about. A large attendance is expected at 
the luncheon, which will start at 12:15 p.m. Those wishing 
to attend should promptly notify Secretary E. E. Hooper of 
the association. 
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WILL OF LATE JOHN D. ROSS IS FILED 


The will of the late John D. Ross, president of the Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Co., who died recently in California, has 
been filed in the Cook County probate court, in Chicago. 
The will leaves bequests totaling $225,000, naming his wife, 
son, nephews and nieces who are children of predeceased 
brothers, and other members of the family. There are also 
some bequests to charity, to which Mr. Ross gave largely dur- 
ing his life. The bulk of the estate is left in the hands of 
three trustees, his son, John F. Ross, and son-in-law, M. P. 
McCullough, of Schofield, Wis., and Hiram McCullough, who 
as the will states, ‘‘has for many years been in my employ.” 
No inventory o* the estate has yet been filed. 





TWO ERRORS ARE SET RIGHT 


The article published in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN ealling attention to the exceptionally high 
personnel of the principals of the Milton Lumber Co., of 
Milton, Fla., and that concern’s excellent resources and 
shipping facilities inadvertently had two misstatements, 
one to the effect that J. A. Davis, who is manager of the 
Milton Lumber Co., is a banker of Milton; the other that 
the plant is located on the Laona & Northern Railroad. 
Mr. Davis disclaims the former statement, which perhaps 
is due to the correspondent’s general impression of the 
prosperity about the plant, which is located on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. As previously stated, the Mil- 
ton Lumber Co, will specialize in long- and shortleaf pine 
and eypress piling of extra lengths, juniper and cypress 
poles, bridge timber and general lumber products for 
railroad requirements. J. A. Davis and J. L. Butler, 
owners of the Milton Lumber Co., are both experienced 
lumbermen and have back of them a splendid plant and 
shipping facilities seldom equaled in the Southeast. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The George A. Blessed Lum- 
ber Co. have moved to Selma, Ala. 


ARKANSAS. - Heber—Heber Sash & Door 
change in ownership. 

Pocahontas—Speice Bros. have sold out. 

ILLINOIS. Camp Grove—The Johnston 
has been succeeded by the Dewey Co. 

Olney—The Fred W. Schilt Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


INDIANA, John Graft is making arrangements to move 
his sawmill from South Corydon to a point a short dis- 
tance north of Corydon where he recently purchased a 
fine tract of timber. 

Goshen—The Banta Furniture Manufacturing Co. has 
been reorganized with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
company plans to enlarge its plant and to increase the 
present payroll of 100 men. William Charnley is president. 

Mishawaka—The Lowe Bros. Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Lowe Lumber Co. 

New Haven—The New Haven Lumber & Supply Co. has 
increased its capital from $20,000 to $35,000. 

IOWA, Brighton—The Brighton Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by W. W. Horras. 

Lakeview—The Lake View Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Lane Moore Lumber Co., of Webster City. 

Ottumwa—The M. B. Hutchinson Lumber Co. has in- 
ereased its capital from $75,000 to $150,000. 

Oskaloosa—The Ideal Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $70,000, and has made Oska- 
loosa its headquarters. 

KANSAS. Formoso—The Formoso Lumber Co, has pur- 
chased the Boyd Lumber Co. and will consolidate the two. 

KENTUCKY. Arlington—The Davis Bros. Hardware 
& Lumber Co. is now H. R. Davis. 

Carrsville—William lL. Houston, 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—E. B. Shaw has been suc- 
ceeded by E. B. Shaw (Inc.), authorized capital $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Climax—The Climax Lumber Co.; change 
in ownership. 

Detroit—The Schmied Sisman Co. 
Cc. Sisman Co. 

MINNESOTA. Park Rapids—The Park Rapids Mill & 
Elevator Co. is now the Park Rapids Fuel & Supply Co. 

Rosemount—The Rosemount Lumber Co. has sold out 
to T. F. Underwood. 


MISSOURI. Gallatin—The Gallatin Lumber Co., owned 
by the Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been sold to the Lambert Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo. The yard will be operated under the name of 
the Lambert Lumber Co., with the purchasing department 
at Leavenworth, Kan. 

Helena—The Irwin & Johnson yard has been purchased 
by the Cousins Lumber Co., of Albany, Mo. 

Higginsville—Temple & Schoppenhorst have been suc- 
ceeded by Gus. Schoppenhorst. 

St. Louis—The Walsh Tie & Lumber Co. has purchased 
the business of the Murphy Tie Co. It is understood that 
Mr. Murphy’s health was the impelling motive of the sale. 

St. Louis—The Frost-Johnston Lumber Co. at annual 
meeting in June will vote on reducing its capital stock 
from $7,000,000 to $6,000,000, taking that amount from the 
treasury stock. Stockholders will not be affected by the 
action, if taken. 

Valley Park—The Valley Park Manufacturing Co. has 
gone out of business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Moss—The Mossville Lumber Co., which 
for several years operated a mill at Moss, has purchased 
a body of timber near Union on the M. & M. Railroad, 
and will move its mill. 

MONTANA. Libby—Walter S. McCurdy has purchased 
the Earl Good Lumber yard and stock of lumber recently 
taken over by Charles Wicksell at Libby, Mont. He will 
combine the two yards and operate as the W. S. McCurdy 
Lumber Co. 

Red Lodge—Sell & Co. have sold out to the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, Minn, 

MONTANA. White Sulphur Springs—The C. V. Heath 
Lumber Co. has sold out to the Copeland Lumber Co., 
of.Portland, Ore. 

NEW JERSEY. Manville—The Manville Packing Box 
Co. is now the Acme Packing Box Co. 

NEBRASKA. Oshkosh—The Oshkosh Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Garden County Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Tucumcari—The D. A. Belmore Lum- 
ber Co. has sold out to the Pearson Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Jacksonville—An amendment has 
been made to the charter of the Jacksonville Lumber Co. 
reducing its capital stock from $100,000 to $50,000. F. E. 
Willson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is president of the company, 
and 8. S.. Ambrose is general manager. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Mohall—J. J. Gilseth has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. J. Gilseth Lumber Co., incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lockhaven—William Ely has sold 
out to Thompson & Figgles. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—The Dickason-Goodman Lumber 
Co, has sold its yard at Miami to Thomas Wilson, of 
Springfield, Mo. 

Manitou—The Wey & George Lumber Co. has sold out 
to William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), of Waco, Tex. 

Marlow—R. B. Spencer & Co. (Inc.) has been succeeded 
by Spencer & Kendrick. 

Stuart—The Harris-Burnett Lumber Co. is now J. L. 
Burnett. 

Union City—W. W. Jackman & Co. has been succeeded 
by Frank Gatz. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—The Stone-Hurling Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Stone Lumber Co. 

_ Pilot Mountain—The H. Fugate Co. has sold out to the 
Emery River Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—The Severance Lumber Co. of 
Hutchinson, Kan., will open a yard here. 

Center Point—Wallace Bros., of Kyle, Tex., have pur- 
chased the Hillyer Deutch Lumber Co. here. 

UTAH. 
sold out to Morrison Merrill & Co. (Inc.) 


WASHINGTON. Littell—The Chester Snow Log & 
Shingle Co., which for the last two years has been op- 
erated by the receiver, C. A. Doty, formerly president 
of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., of Doty, Wash., has 
been ordered sold by Judge Reynolds of the Lewis County 
Superior court. The plant has a capacity of 75,000 feet 
of lumber and 200,000 shingles a day. The valuation is 
given at $200,000. 

Hoquiam—Negotiations are under way whereby A. H. 
Kuhn will acquire a large controlling interest in the shingle 
mill of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. The two prop- 
erties will be separated, Mr. Kuhn taking over the shingle 
mill and site, including 1,000 feet of waterfront. He will 
assume the active management of the mill and manu- 
acture shingles on a large scale. The new corporation 
will be called the Robert Gray Shingle Co. 

\ The Skykomish Lumber Co. has sold out to the Co- 
umbia Valley Lumber Co., of Seattle. 


WISCONSIN. Kenosha—The Paul H. Smith Lumber 
©. has changed its name to the Southport Co. 
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Salt Lake City—The Parker Lumber Co. has— 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—Wetumpka Planing Mill Co., 
authorized capital $5,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Bridgeport Sash & Door 
Co. has incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. L. Willey Co. has been incor- 
porated. 

Watseka—Peoples Grain & Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Marion County Lumber 
& Coal Co., authorized capital $10,000; Charles E. Foster, 
James H. Lang, W. E. Harnan, and Walter S. Kaehler. 

KENTUCKY. Flemingsburg—Hall Lumber Co. (re- 
tailer and contractor); authorized capital $4,000; F. T. 
Littleton, J. C. Wilson, P. G. Hall, O. L. Hinton, W. W. 
Poynter and F. L. Hinton. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Ouachita Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000. G. L. Cline, of DeRidder, is president; 
F. M. Cline, of Monroe,. vice president; and F. E. Nelson, 
of Shreveport, secretary-treasurer. The company is au- 
to operate saw and planing mill and handle tim- 

er. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Brittain & Cannon Co. 
(to deal in lumber), authorized capital $20,000; Winthrop 
Db, Cannon, president; Frederick V. Brittain, treasurer; 
Alexina B. McFarlane, clerk. 

Lowell—Shaw-Annis Woodworking Co., authorized capi- 
tal $2,000; John Shaw, Frank R. Annis, John P. Caddell. 

Worcester—Worcester Builders’ Finish Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Hake Timber Land Co., 
authorized capital $16,000; William F. Hake, Theodore J. 
Hake, Albert W. Hake, Helen H. Jackoboice, Paul J. Hake, 
Edward A, Hake, Louis F. Hake and Adolph J. Hake. 

Grand Rapids—Loudon Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; Arthur T. Moore, Ray W. Harris, A. B. 
Wilmink, F. C. Inglesh, C. E. Harris and Claude P. Wykes. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—Southern Log Loading Co., 
authorized capital $2,000; J. F. Menees and H. Hosmer. 

_ MISSOURI. Kansas City—Leidigh Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—Rainbow Lumber 
thorjzed capital $100,000. 

Dillon—C. EB. Blinn, proprietor of the Standard Lumber 
& Coal Co., has filed articles of incorporation. 

NEBRASKA. Chappell—Ovid Lumber & Coal Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000, 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Dillistin 
business here, has incorporated. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Benson—Star Manufacturing Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation to manufacture building 
materials and other timber products, with R. D. Langdon, 
M. I. Smith and R. F. Smith as incorporators. 

Brevard—Toxaway Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,- 
000; W. V. Owen, W. J. Owen, O. W. Clayton, and T. S. 
Clayton. The company will construct and operate flumes 
and tramways for transportation of timber, and manufac- 
ture lumber and various other timber products, 

Jacksonville—Jacksonville Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
ios laa F. I. Wilson, president and principal stock- 
1older. 


OHIO. 


Co., au- 


Lumber Co., in 


Chillicothe—-Buckeye Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000. 
OKLAHOMA. Hooker—Hooker Equity Lumber & Sup- 


ply Co., authorized capital $20,000; N. T. Rodgers, F. W. 
Thompson and John Thiner, 

Pitcher—-Hibbs Lumber Co., authorized capital $12,000; 
A. L. Davis, W. C. and D. E. Hibbs. 

OREGON. Astoria—Seaside Logging Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; J. A. Vaness, Ben S. Olson, Perry Olson and 
F. J. Newman. 

Portland—Cutler Johnson Lumber Co., authorized capli- 
tal $10,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Lone 
incorporated. 

El Paso—P. C. Thede Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; P. C. Thede, J. C. White and Hobert L. Holliday. 
Houston—Trinity River Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; F. J. Womack, Benjamin B. Foster and George W. 
Foster. 

VIRGINIA. Danville—Watson-Fitzgerald Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 

Richmond—Phillips Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; John T. Wilson, president; IE. D. Nuckols, secretary- 
treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. 
ized capital $1,000. 

Tacoma—Tacoma Cabinet Works, 
$40,000. 

WISCONSIN. Beloit—The Eclipse Homemakers’ Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. S. Hovey, William S. Perri- 
go and George B. Ingersoll. 

Tony—The Tony Lumber Co., in business here, has filed 
articles of incorporation with an authorized capital of 
$8,000; Dr. D. Arpin, Joseph Christman and Philip Christ- 
man being the incorporators. 

Westbend—The Shmoopie J Manufacturing Co., in business 
here, has filed articles of incorporation with an authorized 
capital stock of $12,000. ‘Che incorporators are Herbert E. 
Cooley, Edward J. Kreiger and Philippine Cooley. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Manila—G. S. Snider recently began the 
retail lumber business here. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Reed Lumber Co. 
entered the trade in this city. 

FLORIDA. Moore Haven—The Everglade Lumber Co. 
will open a yard here. 

GEORGIA. Albany—The Dabney Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the local wholesale lumber trade. 

Avera—John Carswell recently began the retail lumber 
business. 

Gibson—J. G. Wilson recently entered the trade. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—G. W. Falcon has entered the 
wholesale trade here with offices at 11 S. La Salle St. 

Rockford—The Lundgren & Hedlund Veneer Co. has 
entered the trade as lumber and veneer brokers. 

MICHIGAN. Owosso—The West Owosso Lumber Co. 
was recently organized here by Hayes Perrifo, Samuel 
Chavey and Matthew Kratz, and will manufacture timber 
taken from northern Michigan. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Sheldon E. Cook will open a 
yard here. 

Kirkwood—The Eagle Utilities Manufacturing Co. began 
manufacturing windows and door screens in this city. 

St. Louis—The Colonial Lumber Co. has entered the 
wholesale lumber business here with offices in the Com- 
mercial Building. 

MONTANA. Circle—The Midland Coal & Lumber Co. 
will open a yard here. 

Glasgow—The Equity Co-operative Association will open 
a yard here. 

Thoeney—The Mac-Van Lumber Co. recently entered 
the local retail lumber trade. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grenora—The Harold Borg Lumber 
Co. has entered the trade here. 

Ryder—George L. Wertzler will open a yard in this city. 

OHIO. Dayton—B. A. Drew has entered the wholesale 
hardwood lumber trade. , 


Star Shipbuilding Co. has 


Everett—Bishop-Cornell Co., author- 


authorized capital 













































































SEATTLE 


THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 


SEATTLE. 








4 Revive Mill Construction by Using 7 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 
Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders, 





Tell us your needs today. 


Vance Lumber Co., Was.” 


Bi. Sales Representatives, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. - 








Atlas Lumber Company, “wast.” 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 














Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimension— 
Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 


T ext time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding 
be Pir Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles. 


John D. Collins 


Lumber Co. ' 
White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 


_PA 





Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


«nd Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 


Address correspondence to 


E. K. Woo South Bellingham, 


Washington. 


tamtstae LUMber Co. 


600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER, 





Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


Mills at 
Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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A company 


Sell Doors With Your 
Big House Bills. 


Why not sell everything your customer will need? Here's the 
secret of keeping the © Ready-cut House”’ fellows out of your 
community, 


“Woco” f2itow Fir Doors 


Seil on their merits, You can’t really appreciate their big value 
until you have seen them, Write today for illustrated catalog 
showing styles. 
A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, «~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Representative. 


h 
W. S. NURENBURG, — Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Il. ad 


Mix °E 
TO SUIT YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


y oD 
weeen PESOS 
ne, 


















and then educate your cus- 
tomers, when buying uppers, 
to insist on having products 
bearing our trade mark— 


jin ee 4 OT EP 
Be eor Ry ag 
BRAND 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 
EVERETT, WASH. 


— 
—_— 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders on 


FIR FLOORING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Vertical 
Grain 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. EVERETT WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 




















THE WOODS Ganteten the best work of “The Lum- 

erman Poet’’, including ““ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Pri i 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











OKLAHOMA. Miami—Thomas F. Williams contem- 
plates opening a yard here, with a capital of $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mount Union—The Baldwin Bros. 
Lumber Co. has entered the trade here. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Plans are already under way by 
the Kirby Lumber Co. for the building of a shipyard here. 
The company contemplates building four and possibly six 
lumber schooners at a cost of $150,000 each. 

VIRGINIA. Dungannon—The Ellis-Cline Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade here. 

WASHINGTON. Littlerock—The K. & K. Lumber Co. 
has begun manufacturing fir lumber and timber here. 

WISCONSIN. La Farge—August Kriigel has entered 
the local wholesale hardwood lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Camden-—-The Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., whose screen door plant was burned some time ago 
with a loss estimated at $250,000, has agreed to rebuild at 
that point provided the authorities guarantee a sufficient 
supply of water to make it possible to fight fires success- 
fully in the future. 

COLORADO. Victor—A sawmill is to be built near here 
for the Victor Timber & Land Co, 

INDIANA. Martinsville—The Steele Lumber Co. has 
added a storage house 50x100 feet to its facilities. 

KANSAS. Wichita—G. A. Morey will erect a $50,000 
yard here. h 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—John C. Schee, interested in 
developing timberland, will install three portable mills 
with a daily capacity of 1,500 railroad ties. 

MISSISSIPPI. Louise—The Bellgrade Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., will construct a sawmill with a daily 
capacity of 50,000 feet. W. C. O’Briant, of Memphis, will 
design the mill; the band mill equipment has already been 
purchased. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Salisbury—The Goodman Lumber 
Co. will erect a $12,000 addition. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Manu- 
facturing Co. will reconstruct its box factory, which was 
destroyed by fire January 9. The cost of the new plant is 
given at $15,000. ; 

Memphis—George C. Brown & Co. (Inc.), with head- 
quarters at Memphis and a mill at Proctor, Ark., have pur- 
chased the sawmill of the American Forest Co. at Portland, 
Ark., and are making arrangements for the installation of 
this near Lake Village, Ark., where the firm has about 
25,000,000 feet of hardwood timber to cut, 

Memphis—The Green River Lumber Co. will erect a 
double band sawmill, the designing and construction to be 
done by W. C. O’Briant and C. EK. Shearer, of Memphis. 
They have purchased timber and machinery. 

WISCONSIN. Keil—The Keil Wooden Ware Co, is con- 
templating the erection of a new plant here. The com- 
pany has purchased a five-acre building site with side- 


track facilities. 
CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA, Vinegar Bend—The dry kiln of the Vine- 
gar Bend Lumber Co. here was destroyed by fire, and the 
big sawmill saved only thru the heroic efforts of the mill 
crew. 

ARKANSAS. Forrest “City—Fire last week destroyed 
the offices of the Van Houten-Marshall Lumber Co., effect- 
ing a loss of $3,500, which was covered by insurance of 
$2,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—A fire originating in the 
dry-house of the Joseph I. Paul Co., lumber dealer with 
headquarters at 365 Albany St., Boston, caused an esti- 
mated damage of $10,000 on April 5. Water leaking thru 
the lower floors ruined a quantity of kiln dried oak and 
other valuable hardwoods used for fancy flooring. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—The home of Ralph Wells, a 
lumberman of Menominee, was burned here recently with 
a loss of $16,000. The cause was not learned. 

MINNESOTA. Cloquet—Several thousand dollars’ dam- 
age was done to stock in the yards of the Cloquet Lumber 
Co. by a fire that started from sparks from the electric 
light plant. Several million feet of lumber were burned. 

MISSOURI. Excelsior Springs—The yard of the Riner 
Lumber Co. burned on April 6, causing a loss of about 
$18,000, which was mostly covered by insurance. 

NEBRASKA. Columbus—C. L. Lund suffered a loss by 
fire recently. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro—Entailing a loss of 
more than $25,000, the lumber mills of the A. T. Griffin 
Manufacturing Co., located near here, were destroyed by 
fire recently. Two lumber sheds and a half-dozen box 
cars loaded with lumber ready to pull out were all con- 
sumed by the flames. There was a partial insurance; the 
plant will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 

OHIO. East Liverpool—Fire destroyed the mill of the 
Claude Nease Lumber Co. here, consuming a large quan- 
tity of lumber in the yard and threatening several ad- 
joining structures. The loss is estimated at $25,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—William Cameron & ‘Co. (Inc.) 
sustained a loss of $35,000 when their lumber yard was de- 
stroyed here by fire. The J. S. Mayfield Lumber yard was 
also destroyed, the flames sweeping six blocks of the busi- 
ness district and doing damage of over $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Erwin-—-The Glade Lumber Co. suf- 
fered a loss by fire recently. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


The Frank Miller Lumber Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
brought foreclosure proceedings in the civil superior court 
against Flora L. Deckand, of Stratford, Conn., and a suit 
for $5,000 damages to recover on material alleged to have 
been furnished for buildings in Stratford. Foreclosure is 
asked for on the liens which the plaintiff has placed on the 
defendant’s property. 

Clinton A. Mauk, president of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio, and nine insurance companies filed a suit 
for $82,299.16 against the Toledo Terminal Railroad Co., of 
Toledo, recently. Mr. Mauk charges that his lumber yards 
on Elm Street were destroyed by fire which originated from 
the sparks of a locomotive owned by that company, Oct. 16, 
€ 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


R. W. Weir and B. F. Bonner have closed a transaction 
with the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., 
involving a consideration of from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000, 
for 86,000 acres of virgin pine in Sabine and Newton coun- 
ties. This purchase will probably mean the erection of 
several mills in that territory. Mr. Weir is president of 
the R. W. Weir Lumber Co,, of Houston. Colonel Bonner, 
in addition to owning half interest in the Weir Lumber 
Co., is vice president and a heavy stockholder in the Kirby 
Lumber Co., also of Houston. It is stated, however, that 
the Kirby Lumber Co. does not figure in this transaction. 





L. Alexander and A. P. Cox have bought a fine lot of 
timber, sufficient for a two years’ run and will set up a 
shingle mill six miles south of Omega. Their mill will have 
a daily capacity of 30,000 shingles. 


William Kroll, of the Fidelity National Bank, of Spokane, 
Wash., and president of the St. Maries Lumber Co., St. 
Maries, Ida., recently purchased for $485,000 a block of 


250,000,000 feet of white pine near the company’s mill at 
St. Maries, Ida. 

he G. W. Jones Co., of Appleton, Wis., has just sold 
$100,000 worth of bonds thru the Commercial Bank, with 
which the company will purchase several thousand acres 
of timber land in Forest County. 


, 


William King, of North Attleboro, Mass., has sold to 
Herbert O. Aldrich, of Union Village, Mass., a large tract 
of white pine near Taunton, Mass. It is estimated that 
there are from 700,000 to 1,000,000 feet of lumber in the lot. 





J. C. Orsdel sold his timber claim located five -miles 
southwest of Falls City to the Falls City Lumber & Log- 
ging Co., of Falls City, Ore. 





OBITUARY 











WILLIAM O. CURTIS. The retail lumber trade of east- 
ern Massachusetts lost one of its leaders April 6 when 
William O. Curtis, president of the William Curtis’ Sons 
Co., died at his home at 43 Crawford St., Roxbury district, 
3oston. Mr. Curtis was born in Roxbury sixty-five years 
ago, the son of the late William Curtis, who half a cen- 
tury ago established the lumber business that now bears 
his name. Mr. Curtis entered the lumber business with 
his father after completing his education and this had 
been his principal business interest ever since. He also 
was treasurer of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Boston from the time of its organization and was a 
director of tne Pennsylvania Lumber Insurance Co. Mr. 
Curtis was a prominent member of the Lumber Trade 
Club of Boston and a director of the Eliot Five Cents 
Savings Bank at Roxbury; a member of the Roxbury 
Charitable Society and the Roxbury Historical Society. 
He is survived by his widow, who was Mary Jane New- 
man, of Roxbury; two sisters, Mrs. Mary E. Miner, of 
Roxbury, and Mrs. Carrie W. Steele, of Duluth, Mich.; a 
brother, George W. Curtis, a member of the retail lumber 
firm of which Mr. Curtis was president. 


THOMAS A. F. DOAN. A member of the lumber firm 
of Beatty & Doan, Thomas A. F. Doan, of Ossian, Ind., 
died. last week after a short illness, death being due to 
peritonities and pneumonia. He was born in 1845 at 
Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire, England, and came to the 
United States in 1870. He became a naturalized citizen 
the following year. In 1870 he came to Ossian and was 
employed at the planing mill of L. M. Cary. In 1875 he 
purchased an interest in the planing mill of Koon & Co., 
which later became the firm of Beatty & Doan. Mr. Doan 
is survived by two children. He was a prominent member 
of several fraternal orders and had been an active worker 
for the betterment of Ossian. 


HENRY MATHER. One of the best known building 
supply dealers in Indiana died April 4 at his home in 
Richmond, Ind. Death was due to heart disease. Mr. 
Mather was president of the Mather Bros.’ Co., dealer in 
building materials and coal, and had lived in Richmond 
for more than fifty years. He was born at Mather’s Mills, 
Ohio, and was 70 years old. He is survived by his widow, 
one son and two daughters. 


CHARLES LIEBER.—Following a brief illness, Charles 
Lieber died recently at the St. Joseph’s Hospital in Mari- 
nette, Wis. He was 80 years old and for many years con- 
ducted the Lieber Shingle Mill, of Marinette. Mr. Lieber 
is survived by five daughters. 





MRS. AMELIA CAROLINE WHEELER.—The death of 
Mrs. Amelia Caroline Wheeler occurred at the home of Ler 
son, J. N. Wheeler, of Warren, Ark., on April 2. She was 
the organizer and sole owner of the Bradley Lumber Co., 
and the Wheeler estate at_one time included a large part 
of what is now Bradley Co. 


JOHN SUNSTRUM.—The death of John Sunstrum oc- 
curred recently at Ottawa, Ont. He was 69 years old, and 
for many years was interested in lumbering enterprises 
in the Ottawa Valley and in the Province of Quebec, as 
well as at Detroit, Mich. ‘He was buried from the residence 
of his daughter-in-law, who resides at Ottawa. 





NOTES FROM VANCOUVER, B. C. 


April 7.—Logs of any kind are scarce; in fact, owing to 
adverse weather conditions in March, which was the coldest 
and windiest on record here, there are no logs in the market. 
Prices range from $8, $11 to $14, the highest since 1907, and 
close to the record. Number 1 cedar is as high as $16, with 
camp run at $12. The outlook is that notwithstanding the 
very large cut of logs of last year, the figure will be exceeded 
this year, for demand is strong. The output of camps will be 
limited by the scarcity of labor. Figures of February’s log 
production are not yet available, but in Vancouver district 
there was an increase from 24,000,000 feet to 32,000,000 feet. 

Cedar logs are also scarce, shingle cedar being quoted at 
$12, while bolts command $7.50 a cord. Hemlock logs sell 
to pulp manufacturers at $7.50. 

The variation in log production in the district within tow- 
ing range and tributary to the Vancouver mills is shown in a 
diagram issued by Clark & Lyford, forest engineers, of this 
city. In 1914, the cut of fir logs amounted to 32,800,000 feet 
a month; in 1915 this decreased to 15,200,000 feet, and while 
there was recovery in 1916, the 1914 figures were not reached. 
In 1914 the cut of hemlock and spruce established a record, 
which was exceeded in 1915 and again in 1916. Spruce pro- 
duction varied little during the three-year period. 

Trade conditions generally are strong. Last year was the 
best in the history of the industry, with an aggregate value of 
$35,528,000 for timber products. This was $6,000,000 more 
than for 1915, and $2,000,000 above the record in 1915. 
Prices, as compared with 1913, were less, but, owing to in 
creased costs in every line of supplies, increases are now being 
made. 

Trade with the prairie provinces was never better. A 
handicapping feature is the scarcity of cars, but generally 
speaking business was never better at this time of year. 

The opinion prevails among lumbermen here that if an im- 
perial preferential tariff were granted, the future of the in- 
dustry would be absolutely assured. It is thought that with 
proper rates and with the advantage of the Panama Canal 
route, manufacturers here can undersell in the British market 
the Norwegian and Swedish firms who supply about 70 per- 
cent of the requirements. 

Inspectors of the forest branch of the Provincial lands de- 
partment are visiting all the sawmills of British Columbia to 
check lumber prices and ascertain the average wholesale sell- 
ing price of lumber in 1915 and 1916 to enable a determination 
of the annual royalty according to the. provisions of the Tim- 
ber Royalty Act. 

Demand for all grades of shingles is strong, the call com 
ing from all over the continent. Scarcity of cars is seriously 
interfering with shipments, and one or two plants have closed 
temporarily owing to this and also to the scarcity of raw 
material. Perfections are very strong at $3.35; XXXXX, 
$3.10 to $3.15; Eurekas, the same ; XXX, $2.50. 
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LATE NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 





CALIFORNIA 








BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


April 11.—Business conditions in the lumber line continue 
to boom despite the car situation and the war. The outlook 
is bright and the prices are firm and tending to go higher. 
Concerns generally have as much or more orders than they 
can handle, while the demand is steadily increasing. On top 
of this proposals have been received from the Government 
asking bids on all kinds of lumber to the amount of a million 
feet or more for use in the navy yards. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports that 
business is rushing, the only handicaps being the inability to 
make shipments and to secure the material. Many inquiries 
for redwood and other grades are pouring in. As far as 
prices are concerned the sky appears to be the only limit. 

John Kantzler & Son, of Bay City, and also the Wolverine 
Lumber Co. find trade to be excellent with the prices firm and 
the outlook fine. This is also true of the Westover-Kamm 
Co., of Bay City, which reports shingles to be unusually 
high; in fact, out of sight. 

In Bay City some trouble is being caused by a strike of 
carpenters who are demanding 55 cents an hour instead of 
the present scale of 45 and 50. Some firms are paying the 
extra amounts and conferences are being held at which it is 
hoped an agreement will shortly be reached. 

Bay City builders expect an active season and indications 
have already appeared of an increase in construction work. 
Fifty-six building and alteration permits have been issued 
in Bay City during the first three months of the year, cover- 
ing operations that will cost approximately $34,000, January 
as usual had the smallest number, eight permits totaling 
$3,700, while in February there were ten permits amounting 
to $5,530. There was a big jump in March when thirty-eight 
permits were issued involving expenditures of $24,500. The, 
construction of the plant for the Wilson Body Co., the com- 
pletion of large constracts started last fall, and new work 
insure a busy season for the builders, The Delpheon Co., 
manufacturer of phonographs and one of the new Bay City 
industries, announces that its plant will be doubled in size 
to care for the increasing business, and contracts for the 
additions have been awarded. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 7.—Declaration of a state of war between the United 
States and Germany has had its influence on the lumber 
business here in that the Government has already come 
into the market for large quantities of material such as tent 
poles and timbers. ‘The situation has also had a tendency 
to accentuate the car shortage and make deliveries more 
difficult. No trouble is expected, however, in obtaining prompt 
deliveries of Government orders and these will probably give 
many of the mills larger orders. No indication is made here 
as to how large this business will be, but inquiries have 
been received, it is said, that point to large orders. 

The ship building industry in the Pacific Northwest is 
drawing heavily on the mills of the Columbia River district 
for large timbers since the west Coast is said to be about. the 
only section that can furnish sizes up to 150 feet, such as en- 
ter largely in the construction of wooden vessels. Many such 
timbers are being shipped from Columbia River mills, it 
has just been learned, to shipyards in the State of Washing- 


n. 

Probability that the Government will place a large number 
of orders here for the construction of wooden vessels indi- 
cates a further increase in the demands for such timbers 
and general material. Government officials who have investi- 
gated the facilities and possibilities for the establishment 
of new yards are said to have expressed themselves much 
pleased, 

In view of the increased demand for lumber and the im- 
proved prices there is much talk here of new sawmills and 
several are already completed on paper. However, it is too 
early to make any definite announcements. 


Sawmill machinery men here report a good active demand 
for all lines in spite of the fact that prices have advanced 
fully 40 percent since the war, due to the increased cost of 
material. 

Heavy snow in the foothills is preventing many mills thru- 
out Oregon from operating for the present, but milder weather, 
now forecasted by the weather bureau, is expected to release 
the grip soon so that logging can be resumed. This applies 
to all sections save the Columbia River, where operations 
were resumed more than a month ago after the winter shut- 
down. Up the Willamette Valley this week but three mills, 
those of the Coast Range Lumber Co. at Mabel, Fischer 
Bros. at Marcola and the Hammond Lumber Co. at Mill 
City, were in operation. The Booth-Kelly mills, it is re- 
ported, will. resume operations next week. The enforced 
idleness of the others is due to the fact that snow has pre- 
vented the handling of logs. 

New uses for wood are being developed constantly, but it 
has remained for BE. B. Hazen, manager of the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Co., of Portland, to erect a tennis court at his summer 
home. It is built of wood inch-pieces, each 38-inch wide, set 
on edge, sufficiently close together to make a solid floor, yet 
sufficiently spaced to give ventilation and allow the water to 
run off without gathering and engendering decay. Mr. Hazen 
has also constructed of wood a swimming pool for his 
children, 

Cornelius Gerber and wife, of Fremont, Mich., were visitors 
in this city last week. Mr. Gerber is a Michigan capitalist 
and has very extensive timber holdings in southwestern 
Washington. He was formerly in the tanning business and 
is still interested in the Fremont Lumber & Fuel Co., of Fre- 
mont, Mich. He visits the Pacific coast at least once a year. 
In addition to his timber holdings in Washington Mr. Gerber 
is a stockholder in the St. Helens Lumber Co., St. Helens, 


Ore, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


pril 11.—One item of yellow pine sold well in Mont- 
gomery the latter part of last week, but there was a decrease 
in the number of calls for all yellow pine this week. Number 
2 common sold better than usual the latter part of last week, 
but when the seriousness of the war situation became apparent 
this week there was a let-up in demands. The manufacturers 
report several good orders from Illinois, New York, Michigan 
and other States, and much material is being shipped on all 
outgoing freights. Some yellow pine also is being sent to 
points in this State, but the demand is off considerably from 
what the lumbermen believed it would be. 

Some Montgomery lumbermen look to the dark side of the 
American-German war. Many believe that there will be little 
building done until there is peace, while a few are of the 
opinion that contractors will again be busy in a few weeks, 
The situation, however, had no effect on the prices of yellow 
pine, but many are of the opinion there will be changes in a 
short time. 

Demands for shingles and lath have been good, considering 
the general condition of the markets of hardwood and yellow 
pine. Repair work is being done in the Montgomery district 
as never before and this accounts for the good shingle 


demand, 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 9.—-Demand for both lumber and timber is strong 
and prices have advanced from $2 to $4 a thousand within 
the last ten days. Manufacturers continue to curtail about 
30 percent because of the inability to get cars for shipment. 
The car shortage situation is worse than it has been in 
years, some manufacturers here even declining to accept 
orders because they can not rely upon the railroads furnish- 
ing the necessary cars. 

Retail yards are badly in need of lumber and the demand 
for ship building material and railroad timbers is growing. 
Even in the oil fields of Texas and Oklahoma the demand 
is increasing for derrick and rig material, 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26 


Generally speaking, the demand for both hardwoods 
and softwoods has been extremely good thruout the 
week. Most hardwoods sold well at high prices, tho 
there were probably not so many changes and advances 
as in the preceding week. There is a very large demand 
for thick hardwoods suitable for wagon and automobile 
construction, and possessors of dry stock suitable for 
this class of work are able to name practically any price 
within reason. Opinion is divided over the effects of 
the war, but almost all are agreed that speculative 
building will soon be absolutely curtailed. Other mar- 
kets are expected to take the lumher that in normal 
times would be used in speculative building, so that 
generally the lumbermen are not feeling down-hearted. 
The car situation is improving slightly; for example, 
some shipments have come thru from the Pacific coast 
in thirty days, passing cars loaded out several weeks 
before. The reason for this seems to be that some of 
the railroads have been able to clear their main lines, 
but have not been able to move loaded cars standing on 
sidings. The only trend of prices has been upward. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade: 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 7 





Lumber Shingles 
UE. 5 /a:6'4 bere oigaise nae cscveeees TRaaoOe 11,436,000 
ve ae RE PON ER Pe Ay Bos 63,483,000 14,080,000 
EOVOREO: 65:0 a06 40.6050 eeeee 15,981,000 
TIRCEOEMO: 656-4 oio.006 e810 6048 > 2,644,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 7 
Lumber Shingles 
DN cericeGrase OMavecuvers Sieiviareae erates 796,763,000 92,979,000 
MANS ale Riera aia Cis aici s.s ba eee ee 743,148,000 132,578,000 
Increase ..... Sauls emeie ..-- 63,615,000 
MEOCIURNE 65.5 oiveic asics Secw aes 39,599,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 7 
yumber Shingles 
IOI sore Goris Acta | Sat ile eatat, 31,220,000 6,764,000 
CER te A oa ORE RSE 28,345,000 12,700,000 





OS Le ee 2,875,000 
DECTIEEB cick cos ee cokes sree 5,936,000 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 7 


Lumber Shingles 
LONG tice oene ote 301,229,000 48,975,000 
TT a Se i Meat 339/845,000 899515000 
DEGTOABOd. toleheldiictcnebeveas 38,616,000 40,976,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended April 11 were: 


Class No. Value 
EMEA OND p56 0'5'5.0 ale d'o-a go: a 6 oo aseo hk tole 8 $ 6,240 
$ 1,000 and under $ §,000............ 67 193,850 

5,000 and under 10,000............ 35 239,600 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 26 469,200 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 9 324,000 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 9-story ware- 

DE cc cecececcveserscornpeesenens 1 750,000 
Horn Automatic Co., 3-story bakery..... 1 150,000 
William Pickel, 3-story apartment build- 

ESR Er ee a eer ere 1 135,000 
Cath. Bishop of Chicago, 3-story school 

ME arta 6:tcg base eld 00 bao TER Ree ae 1 110,000 
Ve Huntington, GAPARC... occcesccccese 1 100,000 
G. Berman, 3-story apartment building.. 1 100,000 

WOES es oreonees iw Ndidlela v. baie a oOo 51 §$ 2,477,890 
Average valuation for week........ <tiae ade 16,409 
Totals previous week.......+s.eeeeeees 133 3,865,000 
Average valuation previous week........ wae 29,060 
Totals corresponding week 1916......... 223 8,497,650 
Totals Jan. T-April 11, 19017......ccsee 1,570 28,697,455 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 2,516 82,054,050 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 2,075 20,049,562 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 2,083 22,706,600 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 2,128 26,141,445 
Totals corresponding period 1912...... - 1,589 15,316,340 
Totals corresponding period 1911...... . 2,843 29,395,880 
Totals corresponding period 1910...... - 2,868 26,263,885 
Totals corresponding period 1909 o¢e0 ee 25,428,100 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 2,476 13,235,850 


Totals corresponding period 1907....... 2/339 17,100,900 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Following the advance of $1 on practically all 
items last week, the market remains extremely firm and 
sellers have no difficulty in finding a market for all dry 
stock. Some manufacturers, in fact, have taken to notify- 
ing customers that such and such items may be furnished, 
and that if wanted it is safest to telegraph in orders, 
The car situation remains as ‘bad as ever in the northern 
pine territory and stocks are becoming more and more 
broken every day. 


epimers Kgs , 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 

and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Lo Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 





























[ FAIR [=> MORAN | 


7 © WHOLESALE LUMBER ~—s N 


Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














White Pine 
Doors— 


are the doors they all have 

in mind when White 

Enamel finish is contem- 

plated. There’s no need 

yet of substituting—ask us. 
Try us on a mixed car of doors 


White Pine K. D. windew and 
door frames. 


Western Pine wei. 
FN RUNZIE, Reon, Mite. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 
~@@ Cedar and Larch 

i) Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
Eastern Representatives: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSace Sr., Cnicaao, lit. 






Dover, Ida. 








The Poll eys natin 


Lumber m Western 
Missoula, i White Pine 


N.P. & Milwaukee Shipments. Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 

















Pattern and 
Special 









GEORGE E. LAMMERS 


MANAGER Stocks 
1128 Old Nat'l Bank Bidg., SPOKANE, WASH. 
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HOTELS 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 







Rates from 


$2.00 per day 
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— : 23933 
TEER PES ESEETTIT 
FERESEEREED 


Catt, re ee 


HE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE HOTEL 


is the scene of many of San Francisco's most prominent 
social events. 

The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the dances 1n the 

famous gold ball room every evening are always well attended, 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 














L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 











Hotel Benson 


A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 











E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 





Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 











KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupiesan entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 











Minneapolis, Minn.—With the car situation showing 
marked improvement here, mills in this territory are ship- 
ping actively and are enjoying an excellent spring trade. 
Some business has come to them in consequence of the 
inability of western mills to fill orders placed months ago, 
and the necessity buyers have of getting stock on short 
notice. The mills are not getting all the cars they want, 
but are able to catch up considerably on the orders on 
their books. Yard trade is opening up well and factory 
business shows no recession. The war declaration does 
not seem to have hindered the development of building 
or of new business in other lines so far. Low grade stock 
is about out of the market. Prices on other lines of stock 
hold strong. 





New York.—While the car situation has eased up some- 
what, deliveries are still considerably behind. Inquiries 
are strong and prices advanced slightly again last week. 
Stocks at yards continue badly broken and while new 
business in building lines has been somewhat retarded by 
the diplomatic situation, there is a feeling that there will 
be a heavy demand for white pine and wholesalers are 
figuring ahead very cautiously because it is realized that 
the probable mill supply will be much below that of for- 
mer years. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A strong demand for the lower grades 
is reported and prices are high. Manufacturers continue 
to be in the market for much boxing and crating material. 
Mills ask higher prices than for some time and much 
delay is experienced in the receipt of lumber. The market 
in other grades is steady at an advance and there is a 
fair demand for stock, tho building lumber is not wanted 
quite to the extent of a year ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The raising of embargoes at 
New York and other points in the east and mild weather 
have tended to encourage the lumber trade. Cars have 
been more plentiful for outgoing shipments and incoming 
receipts by rail have placed wholesalers in a position to 
fill old orders. Building is not taking as much lumber 
as a year ago, the trend of national events being held as 
the contributing factors. The manufacturing trade takes 
more stock right along and increased operations on thejr 
part is in evidence. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.--Lack of stocks is restricting trade. 
Demand has shown some signs of lessening in volume 
because so much business has been held back. There is 
no change in prices, but many dealers regard present 
quotations as only nominal. Actual delivery of stocks, 
it is said, would bring better prices. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—There has been another stiffening of 
eastern spruce quotations and $36 is now the regular 
base price for frames. Frames are quoted as follows: 
8-inch and under, $36; 9-inch, $37; 10-inch, $38; 11-inch 
and 12-inch, $39. The request for the small and medium 
sizes of random is good this week, while wide random 
moves slowly. All random quotations are very firm. 
Few sellers will take less than $31 for good lengths of 
scantling, but the full range of the market is as follows: 
2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $30 to $31; 2x8, $33 to $34; 2x10, 
$35. to $36; 2x12, $36 to $87. Demand for spruce boards 
is good and quotations are still climbing. Even green 
covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
are now selling at $28 and nice dry lumber is quoted at 
$30. Matched boards, stock lengths, sell at $31 to $32. 


New York.—The market is strong in every respect. 
Very little stock is offered and while Canadian shippers 
were able to get thru a few more cars last week than 
during March, little headway is being made on orders 
for lumber and lath which have been tied up for weeks 
on account of the lack of transportation facilities. Manu- 
facturers are getting good offers for whatever stock they 
can ship and prices are even higher than they were two 
weeks ago. Practically nothing is done in vessel ship- 
ments. 





Baltimore, Md.—High grade stocks required for certain 
purposes abroad are being taken up with considerable 
freedom, and at prices that yield very attractive margins 
of profit. The local demands are very small, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is not offered frequently. It is 
difficult to find stock available for shipment, and mills are 
slow in quoting on future business under present condi- 
tions. The experiences thus far show that there is little 
spruce of any kind and never in the history of that trade 
has it been so thoroly sold. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—With the sunny spring days, the demand for 
cedar posts is rapidly increasing in Chicago and the be- 
lief is that the market will be very strong. Advices from 
producing sections indicate that the winter’s cut of posts 
was not up to normal. White cedar ties sell well and the 
same is true of telephone and telegraph poles. Dealers 
are taking white cedar shingles in place of red cedar 
shingles wherever it is possible to obtain them, because 
of the car situation, which prohibits shipments of ade- 
quate supplies of shingles from the west Coast. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are making every effort 
to secure cars for loading posts, as the retail yard trade is 
clamoring for delivery of orders. Cars are coming better, 
but nothing like the amount that is needed, and sellers 
fear to lose business entirely by cancellations. Pole 
business is opening up well, as frost is getting out of the 
ground and spring work is beginning. New stocks are 
known to be light, which helps to stiffen prices of the 


dry material. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Demand is good and prices are firm. The 
items most called for are thick stocks suitable for wagon 
and automobile construction and inch boards used by the 
wagon makers. Another item that it is very difficult to 
obtain is chestnut and all arrivals in this market find an 
extremely ready sale. Prices are determined more by the 
ability to deliver dry stock than any other consideration. 
Northern stocks are in special request because the car 
situation seems to be a little better in the North than in 
the South. All grades of gum are in excellent demand 
and dry cottonwood is very scarce and much sought for. 
Hardwood floorings are all enjoying an excellent call. 
FAS oak seem to be in the best demand, altho the lower 
grades are far from inactive. Box factories find an ex- 
cellent demand for their product and are heavy buyers 
of all sorts of stock. 





‘Minneapolis, Minn.—Dry lumber for factory use is get- 
ting extremely scarce in this territory Buyers have been 


combing the market actively for suitable stocks and the 
situation has arrived when wholesalers are limited chiefly 
by the supply of stock they can command. Dry maple, 
birch and basswood in quantities are hard to find and 
prices have been mounting on all of them. With im- 
proved car supply the mills have been shipping out orders 
and stocks are very low. Flooring is active again and 
prices are advancing. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Floods are delaying hardwood mills 
and buyers just back from the manufacturing districts 
report stocks very low and badly broken. The lack of 
cars has not hit the hardwood mills so hard because 
they could not cut the lumber to sell even if able to get 
cars in which to ship it. Dealers expect a strong Govern- 
ment demand for hardwoods as a result of the war declara- 
tion and the stock the Government orders will be shipped 
promptly as cars will be requisitioned for it. In that con- 
nection there is sure to be a big increase in the demand 
for box material. There is an especially strong call for 
first and second clear ash up to 4 inches. Cottonwood 
and gum are in strong demand, especially the lower 
grades of gum suitable for boxes. The demand for oak 
flooring is seasonable and the light supply makes prices 
very stiff. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a scarcity in all lines, increased 
demand and gradually increasing price. Cottonwood con- 
tinues to be the leader in this market, altho cypress runs 
it a close second. The demand for all kinds of gum still 
holds up, but oak is not doing as well as it was a few 
weeks ago. The demand for car oak is Still brisk. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The market continues very strong as 
to prices, and demand is exceptionally active; but the 
ability of manufacturers of lumber ta accept orders is 
restricted by the unfavorable transportation conditions. 
The shortage of cars still is acute. There is a continued 
lively demand for gum in all grades. Box manufacturers 
are taking care of all the low grade gum that can be had 
and are paying handsome prices for it. One prominent 
lumberman said yesterday he expected that firsts and 
seconds sap gum will be used by box manufacturers in 
less than sixty days because of the high prices for and 
scarcity of the lower grades of gum and cottonwood. 
There is a notable scarcity of the latter in box grades 
and box manufacturers say that they are confronted with 
growing difficulties in securing their needs. Ash and 
hickory are in strong request and there is likewise a 
good call for cypress. The oak situation is reported as 
gradually improving both as to demand and prices, the 
movement being good in practically everything with the 
exception of the higher grades of quartered red and 
white. Weather and flood conditions continue to inter- 
fere with logging operations. 


Louisville, Ky.—The hardwood business continues above 
normal for this season, and many good orders are coming 
in. However, it is impossible to accept many orders for 
immediate shipment, due to the car shortage, which ap- 
pears to be going from bad to worse. The effect of the 
shortage on the consumer has been to run him short on 
stock until he is willing to take any grade upon which 
immediate delivery can be made, with the result that odds 
and ends located where they can be loaded are moving out, 
giving the operators a chance to clean up. Poplar is in 
big demand and prices are improving steadily, while oak 
in both plain and quartered moves better than at any 
other time in years. Cottonwood is only to be had in 
small lots, the market being almost bare. Gum in all 
grades continues very firm and active. 





New Orleans, La.—Domestic call rules active, with mill 
operations interrupted more or less in some quarters by 
wet weather and high water. Car supply also is deficient 
and irregular. Prices are strong and improving on a 
number of items. A new market is said to be developing 
for live-oak. Gulf coast shipyards seeking material of 
that species suitable for the manufacture of knees for 
wooden ships. Manufacturers look for further expansion 
of domestic demand, reporting stocks in the hands of 
middlemen depleted. 





Boston, Mass.—Hardwood merchants are well satisfied 
with the demand, but they complain of much difficulty in 
locating a mill ready to ship dry lumber of the kind and 
thickness their customers want. Altho extremely high 
prices are now being obtained for everything on the list 
business is not so profitable as it should be because of this 
great difficulty in making deliveries. Demand for maple 
is brisk and surprisingly high prices continue to be paid 
for lots which can be delivered quickly. Birch also is a 
quick seller at high figures. Ash received much atten- 
tion, especially from the airplane manufacturers, who 
will pay very good prices for selected stock. Quotations 
on both plain and quartered oak have advanced and in- 
quiry is more active. Current quotations on firsts and 
seconds, inch, subject to ordinary mill delivery, are: 
basswood, $48 to $50; maple, $50 to $52; plain oak, $65 to 
$68; quartered oak, $90 to $95; red birch, $68 to $70; sap 
birch, $56 to $58; white ash, $58 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—Complaints are numerous among hard- 
wood men about the present obstacles in the way of doing 
business. These obstacles include scarcity of railroad 
cars, freight embargoes and lack of labor. Many saw- 
mills are shorthanded and production is much reduced. 
The range of prices is on the whole firm. Some stiffening 
in quotations has occurred, but no material advances are 
to be noted. Sellers are in position to get plenty of or- 
ders, but are obliged to turn some down because of inabil- 
ity to fill them. No doubt, this situation makes the buy- 
ers more eager to have orders accepted than they would 
be with the supply free. Export trade remains exceed- 
ingly quiet. 


New York.—Wholesalers are getting a good run of busi- 
ness and the market is strictly a buyers’ market, with 
stocks scarce and prices firm. Demand is distributed 
thruout the list and stocks are decidedly scarce. Oak 
is strong and inquiries are frequent for birch and maple. 
The furniture trade is active and there is no indication 
of any falling off in the demand from that source. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Lumber moves steadily at the wholesale 
yards, with a good all-around demand, tho certain woods 
show up rather largely in the total sales. Maple con- 
tinues one of the leaders, with prices strong and not 
much stock accumulating. The plain oak demand is re- 
ported to be picking up. Chestnut is in improved demand, 
particularly in the lower grades, which are now much in 
request for use as crating lumber. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hardwood lumber dealers continue 
to complain of an inadequate supply of cars and great 
uncertainty in regard to the movement of cars that are 
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supplied. There is a satisfactory volume of orders under 
the conditions, and prices are firm on the higher levels 
recently established. All grades of both white and red 
oak are said to have experienced increased demand, with 
especial urgency accompanying the orders for construc- 
tion material of all dimension. Bill stocks are stronger, 
with white oak car stocks selling around $36 and $36.50 
f. o. b. Cincinnati, an advance of better than $1. Ties 
are quoted at from $26 up to $28 for matched stuff, with 
crossing plank at about the same prices. Ash, chestnut 
and walnut are all in good demand, but are scarce, and 
heavy reduction of stocks is reported. There have been 
fairly good deliveries of low grade gum and cottonwood 
for account of box manufacturers, under what is said to 
be Government pressure in connection with the move- 
ment of supplies for the army and navy. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hardwood trade rules strong and 
last week advances of from $2 to $2.50 a thousand were 
announced all along the line. This is especially true of 
oak and chestnut, two of the strongest features. Retail 
stocks are light and efforts are being made to increase 
them. The car shortage and railroad congestion have 
been hampering this movement and shipments are from 
a month to six weeks behind. Mills have generally sold 
their stocks. Premiums are freely offered for shipments 
that can be made promptly. The tone of the market is 
generally good and prospects are bright. Collections are 
good. Quartered oak is in good demand. Prices at the 
Ohio River are: First and seconds, $86; No. 1 common, 
$58. Plain oak is in good demand. Prices are: Firsts 
and seconds, $62; No. 1 common, $39; No. 2 common, $29, 
and No. 3 common, $21. Basswood and ash are both strong 
and high. Other hardwoods rule firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A brisk running inquiry for all hard- 
woods keeps matters lively. There is not enough material 
available to meet all demands, and prices are exceedingly 
firm. The better grade hardwoods are exceptionally 
active just now, with low grades being sold ahead for some 
time. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak is good, with the low 
grades the best movers. Bill stuff of all descriptions is in 
big demand. Mills are in operation with good supply of 
timber on hand. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—If anything, the demand for hemlock is grow- 
ing stronger, but it is not any easier to make deliveries, 
because of the great shortage of stocks and lack of cars. 
Embargoes still prove troublesome, and there seems to be 
little hope for immediate relief from this. Prices are 
very firm. 

New York.—Wholesalers are getting a good run of in- 
quiries and stock is quickly disposed of. Transportation 
facilities account for some restriction to business. Mills 
are sold so far ahead that there is no prospect of any 
changing in prices for some time. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—An improved demand for hemlock is re- 
ported and prices are on a strong level. Yard stocks are 
becoming depleted on some sizes and it is quite difficult 
to get needed stock from the mills. The car shortage 
shows little or no improvement, while retail yards are 
running low and will need a good supply for their spring 
trade. It is expected to be several weeks before addi- 
tions to lake stocks can be made. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Another advance of $1 since 
the first of the month has brought the base up to $26 
and dealers express the belief that further advances will 
be in order before new lake receipts arrive with which 
to replenish the rapidly decreasing yard supplies. A fair 
quantity of stock has been purchased at points from 
which early shipments by vessel can be made and dealers 
hope to have some of this stock available at their yards 
within a month. 

Boston, Mass.—Hemlock continues to hold a_ strong 
position. Very firm prices are quoted and there is no 
evidence of the slightest weakness anywhere. Stocks 
at the mills of Northern New England are considerably 
broken, while the railroad situation continues to restrict 
shipments from other hemlock producing districts. Boards 
are probably the strongest line, with plank a close sec- 
ond. Good dry clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, 
are quoted here at $27 to $28 and promise to go even 
higher. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good demand continues with a very 
limited supply available, and there is danger of a famine 
in hemlock. The Pittsburgh list of $25.50 base is being 
adhered to rigidly, but there are a number of mills that 
are not quoting at all. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock trade is firm and ad- 
vances have been announced; in fact, premiums are free- 
ly paid if shipments can be guaranteed. Retail stocks 


are not large. Mill stocks are mostly sold and await ship- 
ment, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prices are firm and the demand more 
urgent, with stocks considerably decreased. Cutting op- 
erations in Kentucky and Tennessee have been much in- 
terrupted by the weather conditions, so that supplies at 
the mills have barely kept even with the shipments, altho 
logging operations have been favored by ample water. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—The demand for poplar holds up extremely 
well and the possessor of dry stocks is able to obtain 
excellent prices. No stocks are any too plentiful, to say 
the least. This in a measure accounts for the eagerness 
of buyers to close with offers. 


Boston, Mass.—Poplar has been very firm in this mar- 
ket for some weeks, and it now shows evidences of still 
sreater strength. All grades are receiving attention, 
With the firsts and seconds and the common grades per- 
haps getting a little the best of it. Supplies are coming 
forward very slowly, however, on account of the railroad 
Situation. The best yellow poplar in inch stock brings 
$65, f. o. b. Boston, subject to regular mill shipment, and 
$62 is the lowest price quoted on firsts and seconds. 


Baltimore, Md.—Reports are that the upper grades have 
stiffened or gone to higher levels; while the demand for 
the lower classifications has been quite satisfactory all 
along. The trade has now reached a stage where the 
deficiency in the exports has been taken up by the en- 
larged needs at home. The mills are able to find takers 
for their output and there are no extensive accumulations 
in any direction, the distribution of which might present 


The New Traction 
Unit That Meets 


Lumbermen’s 











O simple, yet so economical and effic- 
ient, is this new transformatory equip- 
ment that it finds immediate favor among 

lumbermen with delivery problems. At a reasonable cost 
you can convert a pleasure car or small truck — either new or 
second hand—into a profit-making vehicle of vastly increased capac- 
ity. Simply remove rear axle, wheels and tonneau, add 


The Traction Unit 


and presto! with a couple of hours’ work any 
blacksmith can do you have a two to three ton tractor. With this 
new traction unit you can use your horse-drawn wagons 
as trailers and thereby elim- 
inate the expense of much new 
equipment. We want to tell 
you more about the advantages 
offered in this new Knox inven- 
tion and how it will keep your 
yard crew working at top speed. 
Write today for full particuiars, 
prices, etc. 

Our new bulletin contains a vita 


message for every progressive 
lumberman. Sent free on request. 





M LEDER. | 
Motor Irucks 
DELIVER 
PROMPTLY— 
ECONOMICALLY, 


WITH 
ARMLEDERS 


Promptness and wide range of delivery 
spell success for the lumber merchant 
nowadays. 
















But delivery poorly organized can bite 
deeply into his profits. 


Be prompt—at the least possible ex- 
pense. 


Use an Armleder Motor Truck. 


It is steady, dependable, capable of 
handling heavy loads over rough roads 
day after day. 


Armleder features of design, superior 
materials, Armleder honesty of work- 
manship tell in the long run. 


Write now for the facts. 


THE O. ARMLEDER COMPANY 
Twelfth, Plum and Charles Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Two-Ton. 
Worm-Drive. 
Three-and-a-half-ton. 
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ASign of Quality 


(The one RED strand in Hercules 
(Red-Strand) Wire Rope does not of 
itself increase the service of this rope, 
but this red-strand is of great conse- 
quence, for it is our guarantee of 
quality and workmanship. ( It re- 
presents our 60 years of manufacturing 
experience. It signifies that we 
have confidence in our product. ( It 
is to Wire Rope what “ Sterling’’ is to 
silver. 


C., Hercules (Red-Strand) Wire Rope 
is the original colored strand Wire 
Rope. It is flattered by many imita- 
tors. 





Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver SaltLakeCity San Francisco 











Can Read 
Without 
a Glass 


That's the kind every 

lumberman wants. For 
75 years lumbermen have used our crayons be- 
cause they are waterproof — will not brush or 
wash off. You too should use 








American Acme Crayons 


~, LUMBER CRAYON | 





fA Crayon For Every Purpose 
‘Our crayons are specially made for marking on 
green, wet, frosty, or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


\ The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 








The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from |x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


{_ American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama: Pacific GRAND aa dP 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tr) eae 


apacity a x ¢ 





difficulties, except for the railroad situation and the 
freight embargoes. Numerous inquiries are being re- 
ceived by the holders, and at times it is rather a case of 
deciding which to accord preference than of finding takers 
for lumber. The price changes are not important, but 
the tendency seems to be upward. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—All grades and thicknesses of poplar 
are in demand beyond the ability of the mills to meet, 
taking into account the transportation conditions and the 
mill stocks. There has been considerable interruption of 
logging and some mills report great embarrassment on 
this account, because with plenty of water in the streams 
the cut of logs has declined. 

Columbus, Ohio.—There is a strong demand for poplar 
in Ohio territory and advances in quotations have been 
announced during the last week. Retail stocks are light. 
Shipments are slow because of car shortage and rail- 
road congestion. Prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts 
and seconds, $59; No. 1 common, $38; No. 2 common, $28, 
and No. 3 common, $24. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Boards have been badly neglected on 
this market, but there is a good demand for siding. The 
sudden demand for %-inch siding uncovered a decided 
scarcity of that material and dealers are trying hard to 
get a few cars thru to relieve the situation. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar is heavy and the 
movement is better due to improved railroad conditions. 
Mills are in operation and heavy inroads are being made 
in dry stocks. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—A number of buyers report that it is very 
hard to place orders for any of the woods manufactured 
on the north Pacific coast, as the piling up of orders 
has forced many of the mills to withdraw from the market 
until the situation is improved. The demand is good and 
would be better if delivery within reasonable time could 
be guaranteed. Prices are firm. Spruce is also hard to 
obtain, and supplies in Chicago are not up to normal. 
Red cedar bevel siding sells well at firm prices. 


Seattle, Wash.—The brightest feature of the situation 
during the last week has been the increased amount of 
cars received from the Northern Pacific Railway Co. and 
the lifting of that company’s embargo, thereby allowing 
Northern Pacific system cars to be shipped to Burlington 
points. There was an increased volume of new business 
taken on and quite an increase in shipments. Prices con- 
tinued firm; in fact, it is not a question of price but of 
ability to ship that determines whether an order will be 
accepted or not. Weather conditions are still adverse and 
log prices are stiff. 





Tacoma, Wash., April 6.—Demand for fir lumber con- 
tinues very brisk and prices are very firm. Cars govern 
the business. Congestion of orders practically prohibits 
taking on much new business and ties up the mill’s cash 
in stock awaiting cars. Improved weather conditions with 
April are expected to aid in bettering car conditions a lit- 
tle, but with the amount of railroad equipment that may 
be required for war purposes and crop movement, mill- 
men are doubtful about the future. Many of the yards 
are absolutely glutted with orders awaiting cars. At the 
tidewater mills the cargo trade and the enormous demand 
for lumber for local shipbuilding purposes affords some 
relief. Fir and cedar logs are firm. 

Portland, Ore.—Indications are that a drastic advance 
in the price of lumber will be noted soon. Fir prices have 
already advanced till the average selling price may be 
suid to be from $13 to $15. The average selling price of 
pine is about $16, with spruce at from $55 to $120. But for 
the car shortage the mills would be running to fullest 
capacity. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A few fir mills still are taking orders, 
but many of them have been forced to shut down because 
of the lack of cars. sailways are promising improvements 
in car supplies within the next ten days. Mills could get 
$2 premium over the prevailing ‘price if they could ship, 
for there is an insistent demand for fir. The high prices of 
fir, however, have made it possible for the yellow pine 
sellers to get into the fir territory, to some extent. The 
mills contemplate an increase of $1 a thousand in their 
prices in the immediate future and some of them have 
already put that price into effect. Spruce mills can not 
consider orders for finish because of the very heavy and 
sustained demand for aeroplane stock from the European 
nations. French buyers are scouring the mills, taking 
everything they can get. Shortage of spruce caused the 
governments to make their specifications easier. They are 
taking 2-inch stock now whereas they formerly insisted 
on 38-inch, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The west coast woods are in steady 
demand, but sypplies are cut off to a great extent by the 
car shortage and embargoes. Airplane and other wood- 
working factories are making many inquiries for the 
best class of spruce, which has gone up to about ma- 
hogany prices. Very little of this sort of lumber is now 
obtainable in the Kast, as yard stocks have been moving 
out at the high prices offered. 


Boston, Mass.—Business in Douglas fir, Pacific coast 
spruce and cedar continues to be much restricted by the 
transportation conditions. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—Stocks in Chicago are extremely broken and 
there is a strong demand for 12-inch No. 2 common west- 
ern pine boards. The only thing that prevents the tak- 
ing of large orders for the western pines is inability to 
insure prompt delivery. The sash and door demand for 
shop showed a slight improvement due to better weather 
conditions. Buyers show more and more interest in fir 
and larch dimension and the price was recently advanced 
50c on this stock. The Chicago trade is also paying more 
attention to clear larch ceiling, flooring and partition. 
Prices are firm on all items. 


. Kansas City, Mo.—'There has been no change this week 
in the price of either California or Idaho white pine. The 
car ‘supply continues fairly good for the California mills, 
considering the dearth in other manufacturing districts, 
and buyers are making the most of their opportunities 
to get California stock. The factories for the most part 
bought heavily last fall, but they are all doing a strong 
business now and probably will have to replenish sooner 
than was, expected. The yard demand is very brisk be- 
cause of the lack of other woods. Owing to the depleted 
supplies the Idaho mills are still out of the market. 


Boston, Mass.—Large orders for white pine are ex- 
ceptional, but there is a satisfactory demand for mixed 
cars and supplies are arriving so slowly that buyers are 
too anxious to secure what they need to quibble over 
prices. Trading in Michigan white pine is on the follow- 
ing basis: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $108 to $110; 10/4 and 
12/4, $118; 16/4, $128; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $98.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $109; 16/4, $119; fine common, 4/4, $71; 
5/4 and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $77; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $68; 
6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, 
$38; 7-inch, $39; 8-inch and 9-inch, $40. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—An active demand exists for California, 
as well as Idaho lumber, but it is still difficult to get 
shipments thru. Local stocks have been much depleted 
and anybody who has lumber that can be delivered 
promptly can get an unusually high price for it. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Demand continues as keen as ever and prices 
are strong. Bevel siding is called for in increasing quan- 
tity, and finish and factory stock is moving along at a 
brisk rate. The demand has not been affected by recent 
advances. Two-inch and thicker stock is in much request 
and the mills are generally oversold. 


San Francisco.—Firmness prevails in the market and 
orders continue to come in for ties and lumber for rail- 
road use. The export trade with South America and 
Mexico is active and there have been good inquiries 
for Australia, altho the war may make the securing of 
tonnage morc difficult. Eastern rail shippers are filling 
orders as fast as cars can be secured, Tank stock and 
redwood pipe demand exceeds the supply available. Red- 
wood shingles are looking up and production is increas- 
ing. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a continued good demand, 
especially tank stock for the oil fields. Siding is not in 
such strong call as might be expected at a time when 
other siding woods are so hard to get, the reason being 
that stucco continues to hold a commanding place in this 
section. The oil field buyers are unable to get redwood 
tank stock fast enough and there is a clamor for it. There 
also has been a strong increase in the inquiry for redwood 
shingles because of the lack of red cedar shingles, but the 
mills are virtually out of them and very few shipments 
are being made. Redwood prices remain the same as a 
week ago. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—Wholesalers have much unshipped business 
booked. Customers are badly in need of stock, and while 
there is some improvement in deliveries owing to a better 
understanding of the arrangement at Norfoik, the red 
tape necessary to get important orders under way is con- 
siderably retarding construction and manufacturing work 
in many important consuming points. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The difficulty of making prompt delivery 
of stock causes much worry to wholesalers. They are 
getting some new business to be delivered as soon as 
shipments can be made, but it is uncertain when buyers 
will get their lumber, The market is strong and shows a 
tendency to advance. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is very firm. Nearly all 
wholesalers show a pronounced disposition to advance 
their prices while there is no word of any concessions be- 
ing offered even by commission dealers. Now that rail- 
road shipments are actually moving again, even tho the 
movement is painfully slow, sellers are seeking business 
here more aggressively. Where no unusual haste is in- 
sisted upon 6-inch roofers now sell at $24 to $24.50 and 
8-inch roofers at $25 to $25.50. Rough edge also is in 
active request and 4/4 has sold this week up to $35. With 
building construction certain to show steady increase in 
activity from now on, and railroad shipments speeding 
up, the North Carolina pine men are hopeful of experienc- 
ing a very prosperous May and June. 





Baltimore, Md.—In consequence of scarcity of labor at 
the mills, lack of vessels, inability to get railroad cars 
and freight embargoes on various railroads, stocks of 
North Carolina pine here are not large. Prices have been 
advanced and the prospect is that they will go higher, 
which naturally prompts the buyers to send out inquiries, 
many of which can not receive attention because of the 
inadequacy of the shipping facilities. ‘The whole North 
Carolina pine situation tends toward higher prices, with 
the offerings restricted and with the future presenting 
uncertainties that will not admit of definite forecasts. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The spring demand for southern yellow pine 
has really opened up. Many lumbermen are working 
overtime, answering inquiries and taking orders. Prices 
are very firm and exhibit an upward tendency. More and 
more manufacturers repoyt that order files are filled to 
the danger point, and that they are not very eager to 
accept orders, even at the present attractive price levels. 
Some little improvement has been noted in the car situa- 
tion, but it is far from being satisfactory to either ship- 
pers or buyers, 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $40; B & better EG, $36.75; 
B EG, $36.50; C EG, $28; D EG, $22; No. 1 EG, $26; No. 2 
EG, $17; A FG, $28; B & better FG, $28.25; B FG, $27; 
C FG, $26.75; D FG, $23; No. 1 FG, $24; No. 2 FG, $16.50; 
1x4-inch, A EG, $38; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $34.50; 
C EG, $26.75; D EG, $28; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 EG, $17; 
A FG, $29.75; B & better FG, $27.50; B FG, $27; C FG, 
$24; D FG, $22; No. 1 FG, $23.50; No. 2 FG, $16.50. Ceiling 
——5g-inch, B & better, $23.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $14; 44-inch, 
B & better, $22; No. 1, $19; No. 2, $12; %-inch, B & better, 
$27; No. 1, $22.50; No. 2, $17.50. Partition—4-inch, B & 
better, $27; No. 1, $23; No. 2, $18.50; 6-inch, B and better, 
$29. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $18.50; No. 1, $16; 
No. 2, $11. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $27; No. 1, 
$24; No. 2, $18.50. Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4- 
inch, $26.50; 1x6-inch, $28.50; 1x8-inch, $28.50; 1x5 to 10- 
inch, $30.50; 1x12-inch, $30.50; 114x4 to 12-inch, $32; 14%x4 
to 12-inch, $31.50. B & better, 15,-inch, $30; C surfaced— 
1x4-inch, $24; 1x6-inch, $26; 1x8-inch, $26; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$28.25; 1x12-inch, $28.50; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $30; 144x4 to 12- 
inch, $29.50. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $23; 1x6-inch, $25; 
Ix8-inch, $25; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $27; 
14%4x4 to 12-inch, $28.50; 144x4 to 12-inch, $27.50. Casing & 
base—4- and 6-inch, $31.75; 8- and 10-inch, $33.25. Jambs 
—4- and 6-inch, $33.75; 144,-, 1%- and 2-inch, $36.50. Mold- 
ing—75 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $19.50; 
other lengths, $19; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $19; other lengths, 
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$18.75; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $21; other lengths, $20.50; 1x6- 
inch, CM, 16-foot, $22; other lengths, $21.50. Fencing— 
No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $14; 1x4-inch, CM, 
$13.50; 1x6-inch, $16; 1x6-inch, CM, $16.50. Fencing—No. 3 
(all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $11.50; 1x4-inch, CM, $11.50; 
1x6-inch, $12.25; 1x6-inch, CM, $13. Boards—No. 1, %x8- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $18.25; #x8, 
14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.50; %x10, 14- and 
16-foot, $19; other lengths, $18.75; }$x10, 14- and 16-foot, 
$20; other lengths, $20.50; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $22.25; 
other lengths, $22.50; }$x12, 14- and 16-foot, $23.50; other 
lengths, $24. No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $16.50; 4$x8, 
$16.25; 3x10, $16; 38x10, $16.50; 34x12, $18.25; 3#x12, $18.50. 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $13.75; 3x8, $14; %x10, 
$14.25; 48x10, $14.50; 34x12, $14.50; 48x12, $14.75. Shiplap— 
No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20.50; other lengths, $21; 
1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20.50; other lengths, $21; 1x12- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $22; other lengths, $22.50. No. 2 
(10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $17.50; 1x10-inch, $17.50; 1x12- 
inch, $18.50. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $14.25; 1x10- 
inch, $14; 1x12-inch, $14.50. Car material—All 1x4 and 6- 
inch: B & better siding, $27; No. 1 siding, $22; No. 1 roof- 
ing, $19; No. 1 lining, $22.50; No. 2 siding, $16; No. 2 roof- 
ing, $15; No. 2 lining, $15.50. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 
1 decking, $20; No. 2 decking, $15; heart face decking, 
$21. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.85; No. 2, $1.70. Byrkit lath— 
4- and 6-foot, $11.50; 8- and 10-foot, $12.25; 12-foot and 
longer, $12.75. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; 28-foot, $30; No. 1 rough, 14- 
and 16-foot, $25; 28-foot, $28. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $23; 14-foot, $24; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $23.50; 
14-foot, $24.50; No. 1 square S48, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 
14x14-inch, 14-foot, $23. Sills—36-foot, $27.50; 38-foot, 
$29.50; 40-foot, $36; 50-foot, $45. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, 
rough heart, $20; No. 1 square S&E, $19; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, 
rough heart, $22; No. 1 square S&E, $19.50; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 
6-inch heart, S4S, $25; No. 1 rough, $19. Oil rig timbers— 
No. 1 square S&E, $22; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $20.85; 2x10 to 
10x10-inch, $21.48; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $20.50; 2x14, 16-inch 
and up, $28. Paving block stock—No. 1 square edge and 
sound, $15.50; No. 1, S&E, $16; rough heart, $17.50. Grooved 
roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20.50; other 
lengths, $20; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $16. Dimen- 
sion—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 to $3.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 
14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $3 to $4.50 off list; 22- 
and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4 to $6 off list; No. 3, all 
lengths and sizes, average price, $11. Ship building 
schedules, 2x614- to 2x1244-inch, 20- to 40-foot, all heart, 
$60. Battleship decking, 21%4- and 3x5-inch, 10- to 20-foot, 
edge grain, $100; 16x16-inch, 60-foot, No. 1 square edge 
and sound, $250. Switch ties—8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch to 
17-foot, rough heart, $26. Several large manufacturers 
have advanced prices $2 on all items, and everyone is of 
the opinion that these prices will see list soon. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Higher prices and more difficulty in 
getting cars to ship orders as well as to find stock avail- 
able at the mills are the developments of the week in the 
southern yellow pine market. Many of the mills are not 
taking orders because of inability to ship that business 
already on their books. The demand is about as it was 
a week ago. Some dealers report a slight decrease in the 
volume of inquiries, while others say there has been no 
change. Quotations are up about a dollar over the pre- 
vailing figures of a week ago. No. 2 dimension is being 
sold at $1.50 off list, in some instances, and $3 off is about 
the cheapest quotations on this market. No. 2 12-inch 
boards are going at $2.75 off and B and better flat flooring 
at $3 off. These prices are higher than yellow pine has 
been selling for years. Retailers are all short of stock 
and trying hard to replenish. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine situation is reported 
worse than it was a week ago, cars being scarcer. There 
are plenty of orders and prices are high, on the average 
of perhaps $3 a thousand more than they were three 
months ago. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand remains very active and is 
said to include most items of the list. Car supply con- 
tinues scanty and erratic, shipments having probably 
fallen off a little as compared with last report. Prices 
naturally rule strong, with premiums obtainable where 
prompt shipments are possible. 


New York.—Stocks are scarce and prices are strong. 
Inquiries from yards are good and it is very evident that 
the coming few months will be the most active the long- 
leaf pine market has ever seen. Building construction 
develops slowly but there is no doubt there will be plenty 
of business offered from other sources and yellow pine 
manufacturers and wholesalers’ representatives are look- 
ing forward to a period of activities that will make up for 
many dull months in the past. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Conditions at many mills are said to 
show no improvement and the outlook for reasonably 
prompt shipment of stock is quite uncertain. Many orders 
from this territory are unfilled after being on the books 
for weeks. Prices grow stronger as the result of lim- 


. ited supply. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—No item of the industry is 
more uncertain in prices. than yellow pine. Quotations 
are constantly advancing and dealers seem to be more in- 
terested in securing stock for their customers than in try- 
ing to furnish it at any particular quotation. If the de- 
sired stock can be furnished as wanted, the buyer is will- 
ing to pay a premium. During the last week stock that 
was bought at the mill little more than a month ago for 
$23 sold for $30. There is little stock in transit from mill 
points and dealers believe that the declaration of war by 
the United States is likely to work to the further detri- 
ment of the trade in getting shipments from the mills. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some Pittsburgh lumbermen meet 
with better success than others in getting shipments thru 
from mills. There has been great anxiety regarding the 
outlook for movement of stocks owing to the turn in war 
matters, for it is feared that the railroads will be taken 
over, or their facilities utilized exclusively by the Gov- 
ernment to the further detriment of the movement of 
yellow pine. Prices are strong and steady. Most mills 
have withdrawn their lists entirely and are quoting only 
on special orders for immediate acceptance. 


Boston, Mass.—The most important news for New Eng- 
land southern pine merchants this week was the an- 
houncement by the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the car shortage and railroad embargoes will be entirely 
Cleared away before the end of April. Already some 
improvement has been noted by local wholesalers. This 
restoration of normal railroad shipments may possibly 
utd a temporary effect upon the local demand, since a 
ace sen of retail dealers have lumber due them which 
ad r¢ ered some time ago and is not yet shipped. Since 
oe of this stock was ordered when quotations were 

er than they are today fear is expressed that mills 


Five Miles per Gallon; 
3%-Ton Load 


Five miles per gallon is not an unusual record 
for the Duplex. It is average Duplex gasoline 
mileage. 


The Duplex Four-Wheel Drive Truck, shown in 
the accompanying photograph, hauled 31% tons 
of crushed stone ten miles, made ten stops and 
consumed but two gallons of gasoline. 


Unloaded the truck’s record was sia miles per 
gallon, 


The motor was running continuously. 








Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 


Utilizes All Motor Power 





All four Duplex wheels work. 


The front wheels pull with just as 
much driving power as the rear wheels 
push. 


As a result there is no power wastage. 


Utilization of all power—all energy 
generated by the motor—explains the 
wonderful haulage performances of the 
Duplex. 


The Duplex, loaded to capacity—3% 
tons—has the additional power to pull 
from two to three trailers through snow, 
sand or loam, or up grades that any rear 
wheel drive truck would find difficult to 
negotiate with only its capacity load. 





Less motor power is used by the Du- 
plex than by rear wheel drive trucks of 
similar capacity —because the motor 


power in the Duplex is applied with 
twice as great effect—with double effi- 
ciency. 


Operating costs are greatly reduced as 
a result. 


The Duplex travels 30 per cent far- 
ther on a gallon of gasoline than rear 
wheel drive trucks of equal weight and 
motive power. 


Duplex tire mileage is nearly one-third 
greater. 


And the extremely simple construction 
of the Duplex reduces up-keep expense 
to the minimum. 


Our 1917 catalog will interest you. It 
explains in detail how the Duplex is built 
to lower haulage costs. Send for it today. 


Address All Communications to Dept. 133 
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PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patented July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “Sio00 the con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN she! methods 0 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber catrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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may be disposed to cancel more or less of the old busi- 
ness. Flooring in particular is needed here and it is 
being offered at very firm prices. Quarter sawn A sells 
at $45 to $46.50; quarter sawn B at $44 to $45 and quarter 
sawn C at $36 to $38. Partition also is firm. For B & 
better, %x3%-inch, $34 to $34.50 is quoted. No. 2 common 
is somewhat firmer than in March but quotations have 
not kept pace with the advances on eastern and northern 
boards. For 6-inch $24 to $25 is asked and for 8-inch 
$1 more. Longleaf dimension is in strong request and 
quotations are very firm. 


Baltimore, Md.—The longleaf pine situation appears to 
have undergone no marked change in the last week or two. 
Difficulty is still experienced by the buyers in getting 
stocks by rail as well as by vessel, and assortments at 
mills have received no such additions as might make the 
selection at all free. Furthermore, the tendency of values 
is still upward, the cost of production being on the in- 
crease and other items’ connected with the handling of 
lumber higher. The trade appears to have settled down 
to an acceptance of the belief that the quotations will 
go higher, and the former hesitancy about placing orders 
is giving way to eagerness to have the mills book orders, 
business being in many instances actually refused because 
of the uncertainty of getting cars or vessels. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—It continues to be a fight for cars in 
the yellow pine market and a continual round of explana- 
tion of why deliveries are not made. Some reports of in- 
creased buying for Government accounts are heard, but 
this is not expected to result in higher prices on that busi- 
ness, as Uncle Sam’s agents are believed to be under 
instructions not to encourage anything like a runaway 
market, altho general distribution may be adversely af- 
fected. 


Toledo, Ohlo.—Yellow pine transits have fallen away con- 
siderably. This includes No. 2 shiplap, No. 4 flooring, No. 
1 common and B and better flooring. The market con- 
tinues strong, especially on 2x4-inch and No. 1 dimension. 
It is almost impossible to promise delivery on transits; 
most of them are picked up long before they reach 


here. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Orders continue, to accumulate on 
the books of the mills and car supply appears to have 
slumped since last report being reported very erratic and 
independable. Several of the mills have been out of the 
market for some time for this reason. Orders are being 
shipped as rapidly as cars can be secured, and this will 
continue. Prices are very firm all around 


Chicago.—A number of cypress mills have withdrawn 
from the market until it is possible to ship orders already 
booked. The demand for thick tank stock continues 
phenomenal and practically all mills are badly oversold. 
Some advances were recorded during the week; for exam- 
ple, the price of bevel siding advanced $1. Finished re- 
mains at the same level as last week, but the demand is 
growing. 

Kansas City, Mo.—-Buyers find more and more difficulty 
in getting cypress stock because of the lack of cars and the 
shortage of stocks at mills. Yard trade continues brisk 
and there is an unusually good call for stock from the 
factories. Mills that can ship cypress are getting their 
own prices for all they can handle and many orders have 
to be turned down every day, as order files are all very 
heavy and there are no immediate prospects of getting 
them thinned out. Railway men say they expect to be 
able to furnish more cars to the cypress district soon, 
but so far there has been nothing more definite than 
promises of future improvement. Prices are the same. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Calls for cypress are still insistent, 
especially in the higher grades. Prices are good—in in- 
stances soaring—and this is distinctly a seller’s market. 


Baltimore, Md.—The tendency of cypress prices is up- 
ward, as far as can be learned here, the producers being 
in a position much like that of other mills, which find it 
difficult to get cars and which are hampered by the 
scarcity of labor and other impediments that add to the 
cost of production. The inquiry for cypress would seem 
to be fair, tho it can not be said that the local needs 
have attained impressive proportions. The outlook, how- 
ever, is promising, and buyers are on the lookout for 
stocks, now that they face the practical certainty of hav- 
~ pay more if they delay. Stocks here are very mod- 
erate, 





Boston, Mass.—-Delayed shipments of cypress have re- 
sulted in local stocks becoming much reduced and whole- 
sale firms are having no trouble whatever in maintaining 
very stiff quotations. Shop grades are particularly 
wanted. For ordinary mill shipments current quotations 
are as follows: Ones and twos, 4/4, $50.50 to $52.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $52.50 to $53.50; 8/4, $56.25 to $57.50; No. 1 shop, 
4/4, $31.50 to $82.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $39.50 to $42.50; 8/4, 
$43.75 to $44.75. 


New York.—While cypress orders develop a little more 
slowly than in other lines, inquiries are more active and 
there is an indication that the volume of business placed 
during the coming months will attain desirable pro- 
portions. Quotations are stronger and while cars are 
scarce and vessels scarcer, it is believed that a movement 
now under way to provide a change in car routings will 
enable this market to get a better supply of cypress. 
Thick stock is in good demand, but the call for low grades 
develops rather slowly altho good prices are obtained for 
what is sold. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A fairly active demand is offset by the 
difficulty of getting stock. Wholesalers report that serious 
delays have been occurring for weeks on shipments direct 
from the mills. Yard stocks here show depletion. The 
market is firm 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Mills are closely booked for all the 
cypress they can furnish for some time, and it is not be- 
Heved this market will be able to secure near the amount 
of lumber that the retail trade will demand. There is 
absolutely no real improvement in the car supply, taken 
as a whole, whatever relief has been given being sporadic 
and inadequate. Therefore, there has been a strengethen- 
ing of prices to consumers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress by dealers is 
strong and there is a scarcity of stocks. Car shortage 
is hampering shipments. Eastern orders are gz00d. Stocks 
in the hands of factories are also short and buying for 
the future is the rule. , 


Toledo, Ohio.—The demand for quick shipments has 
ed an increase of $1.50 to $4 per thousand feet. 


ca 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingles sell at almost unheard of 
prices. Some quotations were made at $4.61 for clears 
and $3.82 for stars, Chicago basis. However, as far as 
known no sales were made at these figures, most of those 
recorded being in the vicinity of $4.45 and $4.50 for clears 
and $3.60 for stars, Chicago basis. The market for white 
cedar shingles is also very strong and quotations are firm. 
Lath are in much demand at firm prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—More cars are in movement from 
the West and the market shows some activity again, but 
wholesalers are still slow to take on business for the 
future without knowing shipping conditions. Stars are 
a little easier in supply and price, but clears are scarce 
and still very firm. Retailers are pounding the wholesale 
trade hard for delivery, and it is hard to get informa- 
tion or service from the western lines. 

Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices continue to 
advance and have gone beyond control of manufacturers. 
Demand is far in excess of transportation facilities and 
it is therefore simply a matter of one buyer bidding 
against the other. Prices this week have generally reached 
about $2.60 for stars and $3.25 for clears. However, there 
is a wide variation and little likelihood of stability. 








Tacoma, Wash., April 6.—Red cedar shingles are in good 
demand and the market continues very strong with ad- 
vancing prices running up from $2.85 to $3+ for clears. 
The quotations are not uniform, mills and jobbers radi- 
cally disagreeing in what they think the ruling market 
value, it being one thing to quote a price and another 
thing to get a car. Mills operating are doing so on a 
hand-to-mouth car basis. Combination mills find mixed 
cars bringing a premium. Cedar shingle logs are very 
firm, 





Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingle dealers are sell- 
ing more stock than they are able to ship. Buyers scheme 
to get shipments thru to take care of the sharp demand, 
Transit cars are about all that can be had here and they 
are getting scarcer, altho there are some indications that 
the supply of cars will improve soon. Commission men 
here say they have been getting more cars thru the last 
week than the week before. It is estimated that about 
two-thirds of the shingle mills are down. Shingles are 
bringing almost any price the mills want and there is a 
wide range in prices reported. Stars are from $2.50 to 
$2.75, coast basis, while clears range from $3.40 to $3.50. 
That means an advance of ten cents or so in price within 
the last ten days. Small cars bring higher prices. The 
demand for red cedar siding is light and very little of it 
is being shipped, as the mills do not care to load mixed 
cars. 


New Orleans, La.—Market conditions have changed lit- 
tle during the week. Cypress lath and shingles are both 
in steady and active call, with millstocks broken and de- 
pleted, and car shortage delaying deliveries of such or- 
ders as the mills are in position to ship. Prices are firm 
all round. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a good demand for shingles 
and prices continue to gain strength. Several makes of 
white cedar extras have been marked up to $4.75. Clear 
white cedars sell up to $4.40. Red cedar shingles are not 
in very generous supply and quotations are advancing. 
Fairly good brands of extra clears, full count, have sold 
this week at $4.63. The lath market is very firm, offerings 
moderate and the demand generally good in eastern terri- 
tory. Local firms quote $5.25 on 1%-inch and $4.75 for 
1%-inch. Buyers are becoming accustomed to the much 
higher prices asked for furring and are placing orders 
with greater freedom. The usual quotation on 2-inch 
of fair quality is $27. The clapboard market is very firm. 
Spruce extras bring $54 to $56 and clears $52 to $54. 


Baitimore, Md.—-Construction work is still more or less 
restricted, and the activity among the builders is held 
down so as tod affect appreciably the calls for delivery of 
stocks entering into such work. The demand is suffi- 
ciently active to keep the quotations very firm and to 
develop something like a scarcity of local stocks. The 
advance of about 50 cents made some time ago in heart 
shingles is being adhered to with prospects rather favor- 
able for a further advance because of the higher cost of 
production and of handling. Lath also sell well, and 
especially are yellow pine stocks held firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedars are at the highest prices in 
the recollection of dealers, with $3.50 asked for clears 
on the Coast. Very few shingles are received and the 
outlook is for a small supply here for some time. The 
supplies in the vicinity are small, amounting to only a 
few cars, while demand is fairly good. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Shingles are scarce in the local 
market. Dealers express little hope of replenishing sup- 
plies from the Coast mills soon and are holding the few 
that they have for higher prices. The scarcity of logs 
and the curtailment of operations at the mills on account 
of the car situation have given rise to the opinion that 
prices will continue strong. Lath are in better demand 
and strong in price, 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—All kinds of shingles are in insuf- 
ficient supply, and prices are more firmly established at 
the higher level mentioned last week. The same words 
cover the lath situation. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand for shingles 
and dealers are placing orders liberally. With receipts 
from the Coast almost nil there is a shortage of stocks. 
Prices have been advanced and higher levels are looked 
for. The lath trade is steady, the demand being exceed- 
ingly good. Prices are higher. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There are practically no red cedar shingles 
in transit. Only a few cars of special brands are offered 
at $4.63. Both hemlock and white pine lath are scarce 
and hard to get. Hemlock brings $5.25 and No. 1 white 
pine has held fairly steady for the last few weeks at 


$5.50. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—All sorts of packing lumber are in strong 
demand and quotations are firmly maintained. Supplies 
of dry box boards in first hands are light and some of the 
shook mills are obliged to advertise to obtain sufficient 
quantities to keep their plants in full operation. Good 
pine shook, 138/16-inch, sell readily at $30. All pine box 
boards, round edge, inch, dry enough for the market sell 
at $23, and all spruce for $1 to $2 less. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week, 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ee words of ordinary length make one 

ne 


Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o or containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. - 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








SACRIFICE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Located Northern Michigan: Laidlaw & Dunn Duplex Pump, 
cylinder 714x6; one 18 H.P. Vertical Boiler, also hose. 3 pair 
big wheels; 2 two-wheel slush scrapers; complete blacksmith 
outfit; dump and lumber wagons. 

Address STREET-CHATFIELD LUMBER CO., 
1880 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 





WANTED—TRACT OF HIGH CLASS TIMBER 
Up to 5000 acres. Prefer West Virginia; might consider 
Miss., Ark. or Mo. if good. Small first payment, balance as 
cut. Name price, terms, shipping point, ete. 
Address “W. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE-—N. C. PINE TIMBER, MILL AND 
Logging proposition, for particulars address 
BARGAIN—226 Franklin St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


FOR SALE-A SHERMAN END MATCHING 
Machine with two sets of heads and countershaft complete. 
Used only three months. Will sell cheap. 

CALDWELL LUMBER CO., Oil City, Pa. 














THERE IS A SUPERINTENDENT 
Whose services we are anxious to secure in our Cypress Lum- 
ber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 to 150 M ft. 
(day) capacity are modern and first-class in every particular. 

Only a top-notch erecting mechanic who has already made 
good as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants and who 
has also had broad lumber manufacturing experience as man- 
ager, under exacting requirements, will be considered. Appli- 
cants should respond in own handwriting, explaining periods 
of their lumbering service, naming the mills erected entirely 
under their own supervision as chief or if as chief’s first 
assistant. 

To the thorough manager, vigorous and conscientious, 
laways on the job, who knows good men and keeps them, the 
right man in the right place, we have a steady position, at 
better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary expected 
and mail copies of recommendation. 

Address “G. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash, door, blind and general woodworking plant in a 
live southern city. Good salary if you can show results. 
Must be thorough, sober and moral, and furnish reference 
from former employers. 

Unless you can take a set of plans and specifications, take 
off the mill work, figure cost to get same out and delivered, 
do not answer this ad. You must also be a business getter. 

Address “W, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN AS ASSISTANT 
a in our General Office. Must be reliable and com- 
petent, fine penman ard good matematician, habits and char 
acter good, and must be able to furnish references. One who 
has had some stenographiec experience preferred. 

BRITTINGHAM & HIXON LBR. CO., Madison, Wis. 


WANTED~—A FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL MAN 


bt od thoroughly understands high speed round cylinder ma- 
chines. 
Address “W. 80,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Reliable up to date Planing Mill Supt. Salary $200 per 
month to right man. 

Address “I. & H.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER EXPERT. 

A large concern using a great amount of lumber annually 
invites applications from those who are thoroughly versed 
in both hard and soft woods and are competent to buy in 
the field. 

A man of high grade in every respect is required. Appli- 
cants should give experience in detail, also salary expected 
together with references as to character and ability. 

Address “S, 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SUPERINTENDENT 
And estimater for mill doing high class custom work in good 
western town of 40,000; competition strong. Must be a good 
mixer and rustler for business. State age, experience, sal- 
ary wanted and give references. 

Address “S. 57,” care AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR A COMBINATION 
Lumber, grain and feed business. Vard located in central 
Wisconsin. Must speak German. Good opportunity for the 
right man. In replying state age, previous experience ani 
salary wanted to start at. 

Address “S. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
For retail yard. Must have knowledge of Pine and Hard 
woods. Address ‘“H. & H. Co.,’’ care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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